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PEEFAOE. 


A GLANCE at the Table of Contents will show that 
this volume aims at giving a more comprehensive 
view of the Eastern Question than has yet been at- 
tempted. The author believes that his conclusions 
follow, by logical necessity, from the fiaots which he 
has marshalled in support of them*, but, however 
that may be, the facts themselves are indisputable. 
His witnesses, too, whether as regards the principles 
and tendencies of Islam in general, or the particular 
development of it which we observe in the Turkish 
Empire, are for the most part unAvilling witnesses — 
honest men, who have been constrained by loyalty 
to the truth to deliver judgment in opposition to 
their cherished prepossessions and natural bias. The 
author’s views in respect to Turkey are based mainly, 
though not entirely, on a easeful examination, of all 
the Parliamentary Papers on the state of the Turkish 
Empire published since the Crimean War. His brief 
sketch of Arab rule in Spain and Sicily is also 
founded, as the reader will see, on standard author!- ^ 
lAes. With that part of his subject the author has been 
for some time tolei'ably familiar, having first interested * 
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himself in the study of it dttring a prolonged viat to 
Sicily, since repeated, in 1868. 

It was not till his return from the East of Eurqpe 
hftt October, that the author resolved to write upon 
the subject at aH ; and the analysis of ParHamentafy 
Papers and other sources of evidence occupied his 
time uninterruptedly till the beginnmg of January, 
when he began — what has been comparatively a much 
easier task — the actual writing of his book. Li point 
of style and literary execution the volume has, no 
doubt, suffei'ed from the rapidity with which it has 
been written ; but the facts and arguments are not 
adected by this circumstance ; and it is on these, rather 
than on graces of style, that the author rehea His 
aim has been to prove, by evidence which is above 
suspicion and incontrovertible, that the Government of 
Turkey has been going on — steadily, systematically, 
and on principle — ^frombad to worse from the Crimean 
War till now ; that tliere is absolutely no security to 
the non-Mussulman subjects of the Empire for life, 
or honour, or religious freedom, or property ; that this 
is inevitable and of course while the Government of 
the Porte continues practically independent ; that the 
Turkish Government is at this moment on the verge of 
dissolution — a catastrophe from which the enforcement, 
by the Great Powers, of a scheme of real reform giving 
practical autonomy to the disturbed provinces, offers 
the only escape ; that a sincere resolution on the part 
of any two of the Great Powers to coerce Turkey 
would insure the obedience of the Porte, while th& 
policy which seems to have prevailed necessitates war 
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within a few — probably "‘a very few — months, and 
with war the total collapse of the Turkish Empire, 
anci the precipitation of several political problems 
which are hardly ripe for solution, and which a wise 
• statesman^p should have striven to mature gradually. 

For all these conclusions the author believes that he 
has furnished sound and stable reasons, based on evi- 
dence which hardly admits of -refutation. Discarding 
theories and sentiment, he has appealed throughout to 
the stern logic of facta — many of tliem, as he believes, 
not otherwise accessible to English readers. The 
present is one of those crises which are sometimes a 
turning-point in a nation’s history. For nations, as for 
individuals, wliich choose a wrong course from deli- 
berate selfishness, there is sometimes ‘no place of 
repentance, though sought carefully with tears.’ 

Once to eyeiy man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side. 
Some great canse, God’s new Messiah, offei-ing each the bloom 
or blight. 

Parts the goats upon the left hoitd and the sheep upon the right; 
And the choice goes by for ever ’hvixt that darkness and that light. 

A ‘ great cause ’ is now, humanly speaking, trem- 
bling in tlie balance, and on England apparently is laid 
the responsibility of deciding ■Its issue. How terrible 
that responsibility is, the facts recorded in the follo'w- 
ing pages abundantly show. If the men and women 
of England could only be brought to realise the true 
condition, or even an approximation to the true con- 
dition, of the millions of human beings who are at 
this moment writhing in the agony of a bondage more 
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cruel and debasing than any that the world has ever 
seen, they would certainly rise in their might and 
sweep away into space all the chai'latanry of an effete 
diplomacy, that seeks to hide its impotence under the 
guise of childish Protocols, at which one might laugh, 
if the hves and honour of some fourteen millions of 
people, as noble and virtuous as any in the world, were 
not in question. The author trusts that the following 
pages ■will, with the blessing of a higher Power, help to 
dissipate a few at least of the dense clouds of ignorance 
that envelope the true bearings and issues of ^this 
great argument.’ In his humble judgment it is not a 
question of religion, but of the elementary rights of 
humanity and the primary principles of natural justice; 
and his sympathy with the oppressed, as well as liis 
indignation against a great and an intolerable wrong, 
would be none the less sincei'e and energetic if the 
Mussulmans were the victims and the Christians their 
tormentors. He has as little sympathy with some of 
the leading organs of public opinion when they 
advocate the divine right of Englishmen to tyrannise 
over Mussulmans in India, as when they advocate the 
indefeasible and eternal right of the Turk to torture, 
itivish, and slay defenceless Christians in Europe — 
provided only that ‘ Bivtish interests ’ are subserved 
by the anguish of the victims. The great nation of 
England is indeed become degenerate if it do not 
make short work of this brutal policy when its full 
‘'iniquity has been brought home to its heart and con- 
science. 
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THE EASTBBN QUESTION. 


miEODTJcnoN. 

We have been often admonished of late by a certain 
class of our political instructors that it belongs to the 
essence of a sound English policy to maintain — not for 
itft ovm stake., bviLtiicr evvn — tke eridL 

political independence of the Turkish Empire. Though 
not very old, I have seen so many things swept away 
without loss which were thought at the time to be a 
necessary ingredient of British policy, that I shall con- 
template without dismay a fresh addition to the already 
abundant list of political maxims which have» happily^ 
passed from the region of mischievous fallacies into that 
of obsolete phrases. I am so far from believing that the 
integrity and inde]>endence of the Turkish Empire are 
necessary to the interests of England, that I hope to 
prove tlie converse of that proposition in the course of 
the following pages. At the same time, I wish we 
heard somewhat less of ‘ the interests of England*’ If 
respect to its own material interests is to be the guiding 
motive of English policy to such a degree as to override 
the claims of humanity and of natural justice, it is 
obvious that other nations are equally entitled to act 
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on this rule. Yet those who are most energetic in 
preaching this doctrine of national selfishness are the 
very persons who vex the aii* with their denunciations 
oT Russia for daring to turn to her own advantage the 
policy which they recommend to England as the h^au 
ideal of British statesmanship. In an article on ‘ Turkish 
Atrocities and English Duties,’ the Pall Mall Gazette 
of August 30 commits itgelf to the following doctrine : — 

‘ Was our policy in the Eiist sound and necessary- 
policy, as we believe, and as the Ministry believed it 
was ? If so, it could no more be affected by the massacres 
at Batak and Panjurischte than by the slaughter of Chris- 
tians by Mussulmans a thousand years ago. For on what 
was our Eastern policy founded, as it ought to remain 
based ? Not, certainly, upon any affection for the Turks, 
or any admiration of the Turkish chsiracter. It was 
always known that the Turks were abominably cruel in 
war, and corrupt in ways most revolting to Western 
civilisation. But our policy in the East was not rooted 
in “love of Turkey” any more than in “hatred of Russia,” 
and it would be absurd to contend that it should be 
changed on a sudden because die Turks have sliown, 
in a most hateful way, that tliey are — ^now as always — 
little, if at all, better than savages. Our Eastern policy, 
as we have conceived it, and as the Government, we trust, 
have pursued it, is founded on neither likings nor di&- 
likings of creeds and races. Its basis is shaped and es- 
tablished by the conditions of our national existence, 
and of that irrepressible struggle for empire in which 
we cannot escape taking part, and which embraces the 
whole of the Eastern and Western worlds. Are we to 
shift our ground in a. moment from a position which we 
have deliberately taken up because the Turks have been 
guilty of loathsome cruelties in Bulgaria ? There would 
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— unless we utterly mistake the temper of the country 
— be no bounds to the contempt with which a Ministry 
would be visited that thus set its sails to the gustj 
sentiment of the passing hour.’ 

’ This itf*the doctrine which the Pall Mall Gaxettt 
has preached, with great ability and consistency, all 
through tlie controversy on the Eastern Question. And 
I have no doubt that the PaU Mall Gazette represents, 
-on this subject, an influential section of educated Eng- 
lish opinion. Yet it is hard to believe that any con- 
siderable number of Englislimen — and I fear I must 
add of English women — have realised the hideous im- 
morality of the policy which tliey advocate. Translated 
into plain language, it means cither that crime ceases to 
be crime when it subserves the interests of the British. 
Empire, or that the British Government is justified in 
coimnitting mimes the ramt monstrous in its ‘ irrepres- 
sible struggle for empire.’ I say justified in committing, 
for qui facitper alium facit per se. In some cases to 
permit is to commit. But the policy recommended by 
the Pall Mall Gazette — that is, by a powerful section of 
English society — ^is not mei’ely a policy of permitting 
wrong, but of upholding it. The case is this. It is 
finnkly admitted, as a fiict ‘always known, .tliat the 
Turks are abominably cruel in war, and corrupt in 
ways most revolting to Western civilisation.’ Tlie. 
Bulgarian atrocities therefore," it is argued, ‘brutal 
beyond conception ’ as they were, ought not to have 
taken us by surprise. Well-informed people always 
knew that these brutalities ‘ beyond conception ’ are 
quite in keeping with the character of the. Turk and. 
with the traditions of the Turkish Government. But 
considerations like these ore, it seems, altogether irre- 
levant. It is of course very unfortunate that the Tm-k 
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is such a brute. Nevertheless, brute as he is, England 
must uphold the integrity and independence of his ‘ re- 
volting ’ rule rather ^n risk any damage in the ‘ irre- 
pressible struggle for empire.’ 

But if this doctrine is tenable, where are vth to draw 
the line ? It appears to me that, logically conridered, 
the doctrine of the ‘ irrepressible struggle for empire ’ 
forbids us to draw any line at all. If, for- the sake of 
seltish gain, we are bound to uphold a political system 
of which one of the ordinary characteristics is to 
indulge in ‘brutality beyond conception,’ we are 
clearly justified in indulging in these brutalities our- 
selves, whenever the alternative is the jeopardy of our 
interests in the ‘ irrepressible stniggle for empire.’ But 
if England would be justified in defending her interests, 
in the last resort, by brutalities like those of Batak, 
why not Turkey? Let it be granted that Midhat 
Pasha, who planned and ordered the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties, believed that he was thereby serving the interests 
of Turkey, and his conduct is triumphantly vindicated 
by the political logic of the PaU Mall Gazette. 

Stripped of aU disguise, this is the dismal conclu- 
sion in which we are landed by the advocates of British 
interests at any coat. I, for one, however, refuse to 
believe that it can ever be the interest of a great nation 
in the long run to uphold iniquity. But there is no 
need to discuss that question here, since it can easily be 
shown that in helping to liberate, the Christian subjects 
of the Porte from their cruel bondage England will at 
the same time be strengthening the British Empire at 
■ the very point where it is supposed to be most vulner- 
able. There never was a case where philanthropy and 
policy had better reason for co-operating. This wDl 
appear as Ave proceed. But let us, first of all, endea- 
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vour to take a sort of Bird’s eye view of the Turkish 
Empire as it is — ^its territory, and its various races and 
religions. 

Territorial Divisions of Turkey. 

The ‘territorial possessions of Turkey are divided 
among the three continents of the Old World, and ex- 
tend over an area of about 30,000 geographical square 
miles, lying between 48“ — 30“ noith latitude and 
13“ 30'— 45“ east longitude. This gives a coast line of 
1,200 leagues bathed by seven seas : the Adriatic, the. 
Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Sea of Marmora, 
the Black Sea, the Bed Sea, and the Persian Gulf. 

The whole of European Turkey is called ly Ihe 
Turks Boumelia, or the country of the Bomans, a name 
given in the middle ages to the Greeks of the Lower 
Empire. It is divided into a number of Vilayets or 
governmenta-general, as follows ; — 

1. Adrianople, the ancient Thrace, which came into 
possession of the Turks in the year 1364, and became 
their second capital in Europe ; the first being Gallipoli, 
taken in 1357. 

2. The Vilayet of the Danube, corresponding to 

the ancient kingdom of Bulgaria, which was conquered 
by Sultan Bajazet I. in 1393. It was formed into a 
Vilayet of the Danube in 1864, having previously con- 
sisted of the three Eyalets of Silistria, Vidin, and 
Nish. • 

3. The Vilayet of Bosnia, including Bosnia and 
Turkish Croatia. 

. 4. Herz^ovina, which formed part of the Vilayet of 
Bosnia up to the end of 1875, when it was erected 
into a separate Vilayet. 

5. Salonica. 
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6. Yanina ^Epirus). 

7. Monastir. 

8. Scutari. 

9. Djizair (the Isles), comprising nil Uie islsincls of 
tlie Ottoman Archipelago from Samotliracia to Ehod€s, 
except Samos and CandJa. 

10. Crete, or Candia, which received in 1867 a 
separate constitution, which I believe has proved in 
practice to be hide better than a sham. 

Constantinople forms a separate government of it- 
self. 

Turkey in Asia comprehends four gi’eat divi- 
sions. On the West Asia IJinor, called by the Turks 
Anatolia, forms a vast peninsula, equal in extent to 
France, bounded on the north by the Black Sea, on die 
west by the Archipelago, on the south by the Meditei*- 
rauean and part of the chain of the Taurus, and on 
the east by an imaginary line draivn from Trebizond 
to the Gulf of Alexaudretta. This territory was gradually 
acquired by the Ottomans between the commencement 
of the 14th century and the conclusion of the 15th 
century, during wliich time they annexed successively 
the numei-ous principalities which had arisen on the 
ruins of the Seldjucidian empire.^ 

Turkey in Asia is divided into sixteen Vilayets, of 
which the following may deserve a passing mention for 
the sake of old associations : — 

KhonddxendMar ; comprising part of Bithynia, 
Phrygia, and Mysia, and having for its capital Broussa, 
the ancient Prusium. Conquered in 1326 by the Ot- 
tomans, it became their capital and the cradle of their 
power. 

• £ta(i Preaentdo I’Empiro Ottoman. Par MM. A.irbicimet 
Pavet do Coarteille, p. 12. An excellent manual of reference. 
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Aidin; formed out of » part of Isauria, Lydia, louia, 
Caria, and Fisidia, and conquered by Mahomed II. in 
1426. 

Adana (Cilicia Fetrsea) ; subject for two centuries 
ter the Turleoniau dynasty of the Bamazan Oghli, it fell 
under the Ottoman yoke imder Bajazet II. in 1481. 

Konieh (Iconium); coulaiiiing part of Isauria, Syria, 
Famphylia, Silicia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia. Till 
uithiii the last few years this district was called £ara- 
mouia, from Baxaman, who obtained possession of it in 
the middle of the 13th centuiy, and finm whose de- 
scendants it was wrested in 1475 by Mahomed II. 

77*e Vilayets of Amjora and Sioas ; formed of the 
ancient principality of Eomhaneddiu, which consisted 
of j)art3 of Galatia and Cappadocia. 

Trehizond; formed of the ancient provinces of 
Fontus and Colchis, and wrested in 1420 from David 
Comnenus by Mahomed LL. 

The Eastern division of Asiatic Turkey, comprising 
Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan, extends to the frontiers 
of Fersia and Russia. Armenia, which fell with the 
Greek Empire of Trebizond under Ottoman rule, has 
beenformed into the Vdayetof Ezroum. Kurdistan (now 
formed into the Vilayet of Diarbekir) is a mountainous 
district, peopled by nomadic and warlike tribes, nomi- 
nally under tlie dominion of tlie Forte, but practically 
independent till 1837, when Jhey wore partially sub- 
dued by Hafiz Fiisha, and more completely ten years 
later by the submisaion of their two Beys. 

The third division of Asiatic Turkty is Syria, or 
Cham as it is called in the East. It extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Fersian Gulf, and comprehends — * 
T^th the Lebanon, which was erected in 1864 into a 
separate government — the Vilayets of Damascus (»'.«. 
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Southern Syria, Palestine, aDd Phoenicia) ; Aleppo (i.e. 
Coelo-Syria, Northern Syria, and a slice of Mesopotamia) ; 
Bagdad (i.e. Mesopotamia and Assyria, and a portion of 
the Vilayet of Basra (Irah-Arabia). 

The last division of Asiatic Turkey is Arabia, obn- : 
taiuing the two holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and 
forming one large government, that of Yemen. 

Ottoman Africa comprehends the Vice-royalty of 
Egypt, subdued by Selim I. in 1517 ; and the ancient 
regencies of Tripoli and Tunis, which were united to 
the Ottoman dominions, the former in 1552 under 
Solyman the Great, the second in 1574 under Selim 

The Turks themselves divide the provinces of the 
Empire into what they call ‘immediate possessions’ and 
‘ tributary States.’ In Asia Turkey possesses no tribu- 
tary States — all its provinces are ‘immediate possessions.’ 
In Africa, on the other hand, it owns no ‘ immediate 
possessions,’ Ilgypt, Tripoli, and Tunis being, as we have 
seen, semi-independent States, acknowledging the suze- 
rainty of the Porte by the payment of tribute and by 
furnishing a contingent of troops in case of war. 

In Europe the possessions of Turkey are of both 
kinds, ‘ immediate ’ and ‘ tributary.’ The former have 
been enumerated above. The latter consist of Servia 
and Boumania, which acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Sultan by payment pf tribute, but which are not 
obliged to furnish any troops in defence of Turkey. 

Poptdaiiona of lurkey; Races and Religions. 

So much as to the territorial divisions of Turkey. 
The question of its population is a much harder one tp 

1 In this enumeration I have oloediy fidlovred XThicini. 
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answer, owing to the impossibility of obtaining accurate 
statistics. I will here set down the figures supplied by 
some of the most recent writers on the question. 

The Turkish Minister of Finance in 1866 reckoned 
bhS population of the Turkish Empire in round numbers 
at 42 millions : 18 millions for Europe, 18 millions for 
Asia, and 6 millions for Africa. Another table of 
statistics was published by the Turkish Government in 
“1867, which does not give more than 40 millions for 
the whole empire, distributed as follows : — 

Europe with the Isles (except Cyprus) 18,487,000 
Asia with Cyprus . . , 16,463,000 

Africa .... 5,050,000 

In both these estimates, however, the tributary States 
are included, the population of which, according to the 
last Turkish statement, is 9,300,000, and is distributed 
as follows : — 


Moldo-WaUaohia 
Serria . 

Egypt 

Tunis (with Tripoli) 


. 4,000,000 

. 1,000,000 

3,850,000 
950,000 


This reduces the population of Turkey Proper to 
30,700,000 


In Europe .... 13,487,000 
In Asia .... 16,463,000 

In Africa . . .« . 750,000 


TJbicini, however, points out that these figures can- 
not be depended upon. Boumania, for example, which 
the Turkish estimate of 1867 puts down at 4,000,000, 
had in 1861 a population of 4,424,961 ; and Servia, 
which is put down at 1,000,000 in 1867, had 1,215,961 
in 1866. Ubidni’s own estimate is as fellows 
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Vilayets. 

MnsBulmans. Xon-Mussubnana. TotaL 

Adrianople 

603,110 

991,076 

1,594,186 

Danube 

1,055,650 

1,535,466 

2,591,116 

Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 

1 619,044 

613,414 

1,282,458 

Solonica 

249,656 

248,314 

497,970 

Yanina 

501,498 

935,202 

1,436,700 

Monastir 

795,986 

611,610 

1,407,596 

Scutari 

176,000 

224,000 

400,000 

Constantinople 620,000 

580,000 

1,200,000 

Gandia 

93^12 

118,888 

212,000 

Archipelago 

114,360 

305,640 

420,000 


4,828,416 

6,163,610 

10,992,026 


The population of the whole Turkish Empire, ac- 
cording to MM- Ubicini and Courteille, does not ex- 
ceed 28^ millions, not induding the tributary States. 
Of these 28^ millions, according to our authors, about 
13^ millions belong to the conquering or Ottoman race; 
the rest representing an agglomeration of peoples of 
divers origin and languages, which may be divided 
ethnographically into seven principal groups, as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Thfl Tnrkish group (comprehending under that designa- 
tion Ottomans, Turkomans, and Tartars) gpycs a population of 

14.020.000. 

2. The Gtreco-Latin (comprising Greeks proper, Tzintzares, 
and Albanians) gives a population of 8,520,000. 

3. The Slave (comprising Serbo-Croats, Bulgarians, Kos- 
paoks, and Lipovans) gives a x>opulation of 4,550,000. 

4. The Gkoigian (comprising Cuoassians and Lazes) number 

1 . 020 . 000 . • 

5. The Hindu group, or Gypsies, numbering 212,000. 

6. The Persian (comprising Armenians, Kurds, Druses, &c.) 
number 3,620,000. 

7. The Semitic gfroup (comprising Jews, Arabs, Ghaldees, 
. Syro-Maronites) number 1,611,000. 

This gives a total of 28,533,000, of which 18,578,000 
are Sunnite Mussulmans and 360,000 belong to various 
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non-Oliristian sects. The* remaining 9,615,000 are 
distributed as follows: — ^The Greco-Enssian Church 
absorbs 3,225,000 ; the Bulgarians 2,920,000 ; the 
Armenians 2,450,000 ; Chaldean E'estoiians 130,000; 
@yrhin Jacobites 65,000. Of Boman Catholics, includ- 
ing die Maronites, the Melkites, and all other Uniats, 
our authors reckon 670,000. There are about 5,000 
Protestants in all Turkey, and about 150,000 Jews. 
.-This gives 9,465,000 Christians ks against 18,938,000 
Mussulmans and Fagans,^ and 150,000 Jews. 

Thus far the calculation of Ubicini as to the popu- 
lation, races, and religion of th^ entire Turkish Empire. 
The present inquiry, however, is chiefly concerned with 
the European provinces of Tm'key. Let us therefore 
compare Ubiciui’s statistics with those of other inde- 
pendent inquirers. Ubicini, as we have seen, reckons 
the population of European Turkey, exclusive of the 
vassal States, at 10,992,026, of which he gives 4,828,416 
to the Mussulmans, and 6,163,610 to the non-Mus- 
sulmans. 

M. Emile de Girardin, on tlie other hand, in a 
recently published work® which gives evidence of 
careful research, reckons the Christians of European 
Tiukey at 8,660,000, and the Mussulmans at 1,200,000, 
excluding of course the tributary provinces. I assume, 

* Ubicini inolndeB 240,000 Gypsies and a considerable number 
of other non- Christian sectaries in his estimate of the Mnssnlman 
population of Turkey. His exhaustiTe division groups all the 
populations under the three heads of Mussulmans, Christians, 
and Isradites. But, as a basis for political speculation, this is an 
entirely misleading division. The' Mnssnlman group is nob a 
compact ni«i»« united by the bonds of national uniiy. There is 
jio*BolidanlS, bnt only a very attenuated cohesion, between large 
masses of its constituent elements. 

* La Honte de TEurope, p. 28. 
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though he does not say s<J, that he leaves out of this 
estimate both Jews and Gypsies, which together pro- 
bably reach the figure of about 250,000. As regards 
• the whole population, this estimate falls short of Ubi- 
cini’s to the extent of 882,000. But the discrepancy as 
to religion is much more startling ; TJbicini’s estimate 
of the Mussulmans being 3,622,410 in excess of 
Qirardin’s, and of the Christians 2,496,390 less. This is 
tolerably puzzling, and the uncertainty increases as we- 
extend our researches. Perthes, in his annual abstract 
of the population of the world, reckons the European 
population of Turkey* at 8,000,000, and its Asiatic 
population at 13,500,000. Of the former three-fourths 
are assigned to Christianity and the remaining fourth 
to Islam, aU the non-Christian element being, I suppose, 
included under that designation. 

BianconP estimates the population of Asiatic Turkey 
at 12,000,000, and of European Turkey, not including 
Eoumania and Servia, at 19,000,000, in round numbers, 
viz. ; — 


Bnlgaria . . 


8,000,000 

Bonmdia . 


4,000,000 

Herzegovina and Bosnia 


2,500,000 

Macedonia and Thessaly 


2,000,000 

Albania . , 


1,600,000 

Turkish Servia 


500,000 

Miridites . , 


100,000 

Nomad Gypsies ^ , 

Total 

200,000 

18,800,000 


' la Qaestion. d’Oiient DiroQ^e, oa La Y6rit6 but la Tniqnie. 
Par P.Bianconi, Ez-Ing&iieQT, Axobitecte en chef des fitndes de 
Ghemiua de Per de la BiomnSlie^ Bnlgaiiie et BoBnie. Puis, 
1876. 

To prevent miBapprehenaion, it may he as well to add that M, 
Bianooni ia a Pcenohman and a Boman Gatholio. 
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This population, with th^ addition of 800,000 O’ews, 
he divides according to races and religions as follows : 

10,000,000 Slaves, of whom 9,000,000 are assigned to the 
Orthodox Greds Chnr^ and 1,000,000 to the Bomaa Catholics. 
- 4,000,000, of indigmooB Greeks belonging to the Orthodox 

Church. 

4,100,000 Mnssuhnans. 

800.000 Jews. 

200.000 Gypsies without any known religion. 

100.000 Miridites, nominally BomAn Catholics, but iii fact 
semi-savage mountaineers. 

This calculation is evidently too high all round, 
except perhaps in the case of the Gypsies. 

Mr. Farley, who knows Turkey as well as most 
men, gives the following statistics, in his work on 
‘ Turks and Christians ’ : — 


Ottomans 

(Slaves 

Greeks 

Albanians 

Bonmanians 

Armenians 

Jews 

Tartars 

Gypsies 


Total 


1.150.000 

1.450.000 

1.500.000 

4,000,000 

400.000 

70.000 

16.000 

214.000 

16,000,000 


while, according to religious profession, there are^ 
according to Mr. Farley : — 


Mussulmans . . ^ . 8,200,000 

Ghreeks and Armenians . . 11,600,000. 

Boman Catholics . . . 890,000 

Other sects .... 240,000 

Total . 16,000,000 


Mr. Denton puts the non-Turkish races of Tiirk^ 
at 11,583,700, and the Turks at 1,260,000. While as 
to religion he gives the Christians a( 10,673,700, and 
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the Mussulmans at 2,200,600. This calculation does 
not include Eouraania, to which Mr. Denton gives a 
population of 4,500,000, or Servia, with a population of 
-1,340,000.1 

Sir George Campbell reckons the population of Ehro^ 
pean Turkey, excluding the tributary States, at 8,000,000 
or 9,000,000, and thinks that, ‘including Constantinople, 
it is probably more.’ The non-Mahomedaiis he puts at 

3.500.000, and the Christians at 5,500,000. Bulgariaf- 
however, is the only province which he professes to have 
investigated in person, and there he thinks that tlie popu- 
lation is more tlian 5,000,000. But the Bulgarian 
delegates, Messrs. Zancoff and Balabanow,^ assert tliat 
the Bulgarian Christians alone amount to 5,000,000, 
the remainder of the population consisting of 450,000 
Pomaks and 350,000 Turks. This w’ould raise the 
population of Bulgaria to 5,800,000, an estimate 
which, for reasons stated hereafter, I believe to be 
not far from the truth. There would remain, therefore, 
only from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 to all the rest of 
European Turkey outside the vassal States, if we are to 
reckon the whole popiihilion at from 8,000,000 to 

9.000. 000. But this would clearly be far below the 
mark, and the inevitable conclusion is that the whole 
population is much larger than Sir George Campbell 
puts it. He gives the Greeks over 2,000,000 in all. The 
Christian Albanians, BDsnia))s, and Koutzo-Wallachs 
and the Armenians settled in Europe, together with the 
Jews and other -races and sects, he puts down at 

2.000. 000 more. This is far too low an estimate. 
The Mussulmans in Europe he reckons at 3,200,000 
of which he gives 2,000,000 to the Turks, 500,000 
being assigned to Constantinople alone. This calcula- 

' CliristianH in Turtoj-, pp. 32-3. . ® Bnigaria, pp. 7-3. 
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tion does a great deal moft than justice to the Turks. 
Let us test it by Constantinople alone. Petermann and 
Lejean, who are standard authorities, give an esti- 
mate of the Turk and Eayah population of Constanti-* 
Yio{Ae and -jjs environs, including both shores of the 
Bosphorus, based on statistics which were verified in 
1856, and the result is 353,600 Turks against 246,000 
Eayahs.^ The relative numbers have, of course, varied 
during the last twenty years ; lint tliis vaiiation has 
certainly not been in favour of the Turk. Sir George 
himself is of opinion that 2,000,000 is too high an es- 
timate of the Turks in Europe. Mr. Denton puts them 
down at about 1,260,000, and I am disposed to tiiink 
that even this is a liberal allowance. 

It is to be hoped tliat tlie reader is now in a position 
to appreciate the difliculty of supplying him with trust- 
worthy statistics as to the numbers, races, and religions 
of the European population of Tiu-key. I believe, how- 
ever, that an approximate estimate of tolerable accuracy 
may be arrived at, and in the following way ; — ^Instead 
of trusting to Turkish ofiicials, let us take any writers 
of note who have made a special study of particular 
provinces, and we shall find, if I mistake not, that the 
Christians of Turkey in Europe are more numerous than 
they arc supposed to be, and the Turks less so. We 
have seen already that Sir George Campbell reckons the 
Christian pojmlation of Bulgaria as probably over 
5,000,000. I have no doubt that a personal inquiry in 
other provinces would yield him a similar result. But 
let us question other authorities. 

And first as to Bulgaria. Sir George Campbdl’s 
estimate of the population of Bulgaria is corroborated 

* Ethnograpliie dcr Europaisclien Tarkei. Von D. A. Feteiv 
iiiann und G. Lejean, pp. 84-5. 
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by the independent testimony of the two Bulgarian 
delegates who have lately been visiting the capitals of 
Europe. They put down, as we. have seen, the Chris- 
tian population at 5000,000, and the Mussulmans at 

800.000. This gives a maximum of 5,80^000. Sut^ 
of these Mussulmans there are only 350,000 Turks, 
who are chiefly to be found in garrison towns. 
The rest of the Bulgarian Mussulmans, who are 
known by the name ofFomaks, are the descendants o1 
Christians, chiefly of the upper dass, who, on the 
conquest of their country by the Turks, embraced 
Islam in the hope of retaining their privileges and 
escaping the degradation and cruelties which have- 
ever been the lot of the Christian subjects of Turkey., 
These Pomaks are described by the Bulgarian dele- 
gates as ‘ true Bulgarians, having preserved the customs 
and even the names of their nation. The greater part 
of them do not even know a single word of Turkisli, 
and were it not for the Mohammedan authorities, who. 
excite their religious flinaticism, they would ever live in 
perfect harmony with thdr Christian fellow-country- 
men.’ 

Kanitz, in his elaborate work on Bulgaria^ con- 
cludes, from inquiries made by him in the province' 
itsdf, that the entire Bul^irian nation consists of about 

6.030.000, consisting of 5,670,000 members of the- 
Orthodox Greek Church, 300,000- Mussulman Slaves, 
and 60,000 Boman Catholics.^ In this enumeration, 
however, Eanitz mdudes not only Bulgarians resident 
in Old Servia, but also those resident in Boumania and 
the Crimea. 

> Donaa-Bnlgarien und d'er Balkan : Historisch-g^ogm-. 
pbiBcih-etihnograpdiisch' Beisestadien; ans den Jahren 1860— 1875.. 
p.l41. 
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On the whole, then, yfe shall probably be not fax 
from the truth if we say that the Slave population of 
Bulgaria, embracing both sides of the Balkans, is some- 
where about 6,000,000, of whom about 450,000 are 
■Miffisulmansp the Turkish element adding about 350,000 
more. 

Let us next take Bosnia and Herzegovina. A very 
careful and full account of these provinces was pub- 
lished in 1868 by Major Boskiewicz, an officer on the 
General Staff of the Austrian army. According to him 
there are hardly any resident Turks, and the Mussul- 
mans altogether amount to 383,000, including 323,000 
Amouts dwelling in the district of Novibazar, and 6,000 
in Herzegovina. ‘ The Amouts,’ says Boskiewicz, 
‘ living in the district of Hovibazar among the Greeks, 
are related to the Albanian stock, and have adopted 
the Albanian language and costume.’ The members of 
the Orthodox Church are far the largest factor in the 
population of Bosnia and Herzegovina, amounting in 
the former to 460,000, and in the latter to 75,000 — in 
all, 535,000. The Boman Catholics of Bosnia number 
135,000, occupying 19,000 houses. Those of Herze- 
govina number 47,180 — ^in all, 182,180. Add to this 
about 5,200 Jews in Bosnia, and 500 in Herzegovina, 
and the result is 717,180 Chiisiians, as against 383,000 
Mohammedans and 5,700 Jews.^ 

In Bosnia and the Herzegovina, therefore, as in 
Bulgaria, we see that the number of the Christian 
population is increased, while that of the Mussulmans 
is diminished, in proportion to the accuracy of the 
statistics. It is so also in Boumania and Servia, os we 
have already seen, and we may safely assume therefore, 

* Stndien iiber Bosnien and die Herzegovina. Von Johann 
Boskiewicz, B.K. Major im Generalstabe, pp. 78-62. 
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■without further inquiry, that if German scholars shbuld 
make a special study of the other provinces of Euro- 
pean Turkey, a similar result -would be apparent. 

* Eor this discrepancy between facts and statistics there 

are two reasons. In the first place, the Ottoman Go^ 
vemment sees with serious appreliension the rapid 
diminution of the Osmanlis and the steady increase of 
the Christians, in spite of all attempts, by massacre 
and otherwise, to keep them down ; and it does ita 
best accordingly to conceal the fact from Christian 
Europe, from the Bayahs themselves, and from the 
ruling caste, by means of false statistics. The Gypsies, 
for ejcample, who number, according to Ubicini, about 
212,000, are grouped with the M us s ulma ns in the official 
statistics of the Forte. So are also the Armenians, of 
whom there are upwards of 400,000 in Europe, and of 
these, 200,000 in Constantmople alone, chiefly in the 
quarters of Eyoub, Psammatia, Koum-Kapou, Galata, 
and Balad.^ The politicians of Europe in general do 
not take the trouble, and have seldom the means, of 
testing the accuracy of Turkish statistics, and it is thus 
ea^ for the Porte to palm off upon Europe a much 
larger Mussulman and a much smaller Christian popu- 
lation than the facts really warrant. Aud the Christians 
themselves, it must be added, help, for reasons of their 
own, to propagate the deception. Nearly aU the 
Christian communities in European Turkey have a 
kind of voluntary municipal organization of their own 
(of which more anon) quite apart from Turkish official- 
ism. In the various villages and towns the Christians 
elect annually from among themselves a certain num- 
ber of headmen, who are charged with tlie duty of 
administering the affairs of tlie community, including 
’ Lc'jean and Fetennann, p. 37. 
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justice in the case of disputes of Christians with each 
other ; for it is a rare thing for a Christian to appeal to 
a Turkish tribunal against one of his own faith. In the 
villages these headmen are generally called Frimatea’. 
“In* the towns they are usually called Ephori. Their 
functions are entirely voluntary, and their services gra- 
tuitous. One of their number is generally chosen to 
preside over the rest, and he apts as intermediary be- 
tween the community and the authority, whether that 
of the bishop or of the governor of the district. The 
ecclesiastical head of the Gheeks is the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who is always appointed by the Forte on pay- 
ment of a large simoniacal bribe. It follows, of course, 
that fitness for his post is tlie last qualification to be 
looked for in the Patriarch of Constantinople. The Forte 
selects the man who offers the largest bribe, and who 
is likely at the same time to prove a pliant creature of 
Ottoman policy. If the accepted candidate has not means 
enough, as he seldom has, to pay the bribe, he borrows 
at exorbitant interest fix)m a money-lender. Once 
installed in his office, he wields supreme power over 
the Christian community committed by the Ticar of 
Mahomet to his trust, and the myrmidons of Turkish 
tyranny are henceforth at his bec^ to fleece his flock. 
His first thought is to reimburse himself to the full 
amount of his bribe ; a large sum, for in addition to the 
baksheesh which theSultanreceives,theGrand Vizier has 
to be bribed, and all the persons by whom the Grand 
Vizier can be influenced. The Patriarch’s next consid- 
eration is how to squeeze as large a revenue as possible 
for himself out of the hard earnings of. his Christian 
BuUects. This he does through the bishops who, in 
order to meet the exactions of their chief, ai'e compelled 
to act the part of leeches towards their priests ; and the 
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latter are thus forced to prey upon thdr flocks. Yet 
speakers and writers innumerable cite the rapacity and 
degradation of the Eastern bishops and clergy as a con- 
vincing proof that Slaves and Greeks are alike unfit for 
self-government ; the coroUaiy being that Jhe patefnalT 
rule of the Porte is necessary to keep the Christians 
from devouring each other 1 In other words, the in- 
evitable results of a^ atrocious policy are brought 
forward to prove that the policy is necessary as a check 
on the results ! 

The wonder truly is that under such a system the 
■clergy of the Gfreek Church are no worse than they are. 
There are many excellent, intelligent, and highly 
educated men among them, and they all groan under 
a system which they feel to be as degrading as it is 
tyrannous, but which, thanks to the supposed necessity 
of maintaining ‘ the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish Empire,’ they are imable to shake off. The 
Bulgarian clergy and laity have lately (a.d. 1872) 
shaken it off in part by repudiating the authority of 
the Patriardi of Constantinople, who retaliated by ah 
edict of excommunication. Into the merits of the 
quarrel I do not intend to enter in this place. Let it 
suffice to say that the Bulgarians are now governed 
ecclesiastically by an Exarch elected by the clergy, 
approved by the Porte, and resident in Constanti- 
nople. 

The Porte conceded this privilege to the Bulgarians 
on the principle of divide et impera — a principle which 
it has applied assiduously to its Christian subjects ; and 
its cloven foot peeped out through the drapery of diplo- 
matic phraseology in wliich its real intentions were 
shrouded. In strict harmony with the ordinary rules 
the Bulgarian clergy elected for their first Exarch 
Hilarion, the intrepid bishop who, in his church at 
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Constantinople, had first proclaimed the independence 
of the Bulgarian Church. The two last qualities, how- 
ever, which the Porte admires in a bishop are intre- 
pidity and independence. An intrepid and patriotic 
■ Exarch wfadd never do, and so the Bulgarian clergy 
were told in mellifluous phrases — for it would be im- 
prudent to drive them back into the arms of the Greek 
Patriarch — ^that the appointment of Hilarion would 
make the breach with the Patriarchate irreparable — 
the very thing which the Porte, but not the Bulgarians, 
wished. The election of Hilarion was accordingly set 
aside, and Anthimos, Metropolitan of Vidin, was chosen 
in his stead. The latter had borne the reputation of a 
grasping disposition, and the Porte fancied that he 
would prove a pliant tool. Tliat he has not done so is 
a proof that the clergy of the Eastern Church will rise 
to the responsibility and dignity of their position in 
proportion as they are released from the debasing yoke 
of Turkish misrule. 

This digression was uecessaiy to explain the reason 
why the Christians, from a very different motive, aid 
the Porte in propagating a false impression as to their 
real numbers. 

Among the duties of the Kodja-Bachi,^ or president 
of the Cliristian council described above, is that of 
drawing up annually a report of the buths and deaths 
which take place within his jufisdiction. This he sends 
to the bishop, who fonvards it to the Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. On these reports are based the oppressive 
exactions of both Porte and Patriarch. The more 
numerous the births in a town or village, the heavier 
is.the contribution which it is obliged to send to Con- 
stantinople. A powerful inducement is thus held out 

I I Lave fallowed Ubidni in the orthography of this word. 
It is spelt differontly by other writers. 
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for the concealment, as Inucfi as possible, of the growth 
of the Christian population. 

Taking these two facts together — the systematic 
£ilsification of statistics both by the Forte and by its 
Christian subjects — -we are certainly justified in puttlngr 
the Christians at a much higher, and the Mussulmans — 
especially the Turks — at a much lower figure than the 
ordinary statistics. Oo^the whole, I believe the follow- 
ing estimate of the relative proportions of the Christian 
and Mussulman subjects of the Forte in Europe is not 
fer firom the truth. With regard to the Slave popula- 
tion of Turkey, I accept the figures of the well-informed 
Servian politician who has lately contributed two able 
and interesting articles on the Eastern Question to 
Macmillan's Magazine. He estimates the Slave 
population at 9,000,000, of whom, however, 700,000 
are Mussulmans, the rest being Christians — that is 

8.000. 000 belonging to the Eastern Church, and 

300.000, at the most, to the Boman Catholics. At pre- 
sent I draw no distinction between Orthodox and 
Boman Catholics, but reckon together all the Chris- 
tians on the one hand and all the Mussulmans on the 
' other, as follows ; — 


Christians. 

Slaves .... 

BonmanianB 

GruelcB and Albanians 

Armenians and Gleoigians . 

Wallacbs outside Boumania 

8,000,000 

4.500.000 

2.200.000 
0,420,000 
0,220,000 

Total . 

15,340,000 

Mussulmans. 

Turks .... 

Slaves .... 

Other Mussulmans . 

1,500,000 

700.000 

500.000 

Total . 

2,700,000 
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I believe that this ^£imate does ample justice to 
the Mussulmans, and less than justice to the Christians. 

I leave the Jews and Gypsies out of the calculation be- 
cause they are outside the sphere of national aspirations; 
^We have, therefore, before us the case of 15,340,000 
Christians ruled over by a population of 2,700,000 
Mussulmans vastly inferior to themselves in intelligence, 
in education, in virtue, and, in short, in all that constitutes 
capacity and aptitude for the various duties of social 
and political life.^ 

But in order to put the anomaly at its real value 
.we ought to subtract the Slave Mussulmans fix>m our 
calculation. There is the widest possible diSerence 
between these and the Turks, whom, indeed, they 
regard with feelings of invincible contempt. They are 
mostly descended, as we have already seen, from 
Christian forefathers who apostatised to escape the 
mournful doom of the Bayah. But they have never 
forgotten their Christian ancestry ; and in many a Mus- 
sulman household among the vaUeys of Bosnia and on 
the slopes of the Balkans are fondly cherished tradi- 
tions and memorials of the faith which their fore- 
fiithers bartered in exchange for the rights of freemen. 
Some of these heirlooms, presented to Bishop Stross- 
mayer by Mussulman friends in Bosnia, I saw in his 

‘ Yice-Consnl Maling in a report on the condition of the 
Ghristums in Tnrkej’, addressed to Lord Stanley in 1867, ex- 
plains as follows the total denial of jastico to the Christians : — 

‘ That this system should receive the support of oonsoientions 
Mnssnlmans, as it does, can only be explained by oonolnding that 
th^ regard it as aneoossary defence agamst the Christian, whose 
immeasniahle superiority in intellect, education, and aptitude for ' 
industrial and all other pursuits would beat the Turk out of the 
field altogether but for the arms which the ezeoutiTe and tribu- 
nals put into his hands.’ 
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palace at Diakovar last September. They are interest- 
iug specimens of the progress of the arts in Bosnia 
before tlie Turk came in to blight it all. The Mussul- 
mans of Bosnia have no antipathy to Christianity as 
such. Some of them have near relations on the ^us-T 
trian side of the Save with whom th^ keep up 
a regular intercourse, including an occasional ex- 
change of visits. In some of tbe Mussulman households, 
too, the feasts of the patron saints of the family in the 
old Christian days — S. Peter, S. Elias, S. George — are 
still observed ; and it is said that it is not rare for a 
Mussulman father to order mass to be said for his sick 
. child, nor for a young Bey to get a Christian priest to 
pray at the grave of his deceased parents. 

The Slave Mussulmans are fanatical, no doubt, but 
it is the fanaticism of caste rather than of religion. Of 
Islam, in its theological and rdigious aspect, know 
httle and care less. As a rule, they do not understand 
Turkish, and the Koran is a scaled book to them, 
except such knowledge as they pick up of its contents 
at second hand. It is but rarely that they practise 
polygamy, and their women are at liberty, whenever 
they choose to avail themselves of it, to go abroad with- 
out the customary veil. This has given rise to the 
Turkish proverb : ‘ Go to Bosnia if you would M in 
love with your bride.’ Let the Slave Mussulmans of 
Bosnia and Bulgaria be convinced that the abolition of 
the Tur ki s h rule does not mean the abolition of their 
hereditary rights, and they will view the exit of the 
Ottomans not with equaninuty merely but with warm 
approval. The rule of the Turk has never been 
popular with the Mussulman Slaves, and they h|ive 
more than once risen up in arms against it. In the 
last revolt of the Beys of Bosnia they solicited the co- 
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operation of their Christianhrethren to shake off theyok< 
of the common enemy of both ; but the Machiavdlian 
craft of the Forte frustrated the combination, and the 
Christians, deluded by a budget of false promises, enabled 
^.Omax Fasha to put the Mussulman insurgents down. 
Hence the animosity with which the latter have turned 
upon the Christians in the recent insurrection. It is an 
animosily fanned by the leas taltonis and the jealou^ 
of caste, and not to any appredable degree by religious 
zeal ; and it is carefully cultivated by the crafty Turks, 
who, not satisfied with falsifying the liberal promises 
which they made to the Christians through Omar 
Fasha, took away from them the few privileges which 
they had previously enjoyed, and placed them com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Mussulman proprietors, 
now exasperated against them for siding with Omar 
Fasha. The Forte has thus contrived to cause a bitter 
feud between the Mussulman and Cbristian Slaves of 
Bosnia, which it will take some time to heal. But the 
time need not be a long one, if Turkish officialism, the 
root of all the mischief, is removed. The Mussulman 
landown^ of Bosnia are a fine and generous body of 
men; brave, high-spirited, and resentful against wrong; 
but truthful, honest, and never, like the Turk, cruel 
in their vengeance. Such is the character given to 
them by Bishop Strossmayer, who knows them well, 
having often been a welcome guest at their houses. He 
thinks that if they were only rid of the demoralising 
influence of the Gk}vemment at Constantinople, th^ 
would not only soon learn to live in peace with their 
Christian neighbours, but even gradually — ^he believes 
in about fifty years — ^return to the rdigion of thmr 
forefathers. 

The Slave Mussulmans of the Empire, therefisre, 
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are evidently not a force upon which the Porte con 
permanently rely, and they may fairly be debited to 
the Christian rather than to the Turkish side of oiir 
reckoning.^ We shall then have, on the most liberal 
allowance, 2,000,000 of ignorant, unprogreSsive Turks i 
(including Turkomans and Circassians), with a govern- 
ment essentially barbarous and irretrievably cor- 
rupt, tyrannising over, a subject population of some 
16,000,000 of superior races, who need only one thing 
to make them prosperous and happy — the precious gift 
of freedom. 

But merely to say that the inestimable blessing of 
freedom is denied to the Christian subjects of the Forte 
is to convey a very inadequate idea of their miserable 
condition. If we would understand the intolerable 
wretchedness of their lot we must follow out the 
practical working of the Ottoman system of government 
as it affects the ordinary life of the oppressed Eayah. 
This I have done through piles of Blue Books and other 
sources of information. I have read with great care 
aU the Parliamentary Papers published in England 
during the last twenty years on tlie condition of the 

I 1 havo come across the following strong confinnatioji of this 
opinion since these words were written : — ‘ I hope,’ remarked 
Mr. Massaa Senior, in the course of conversation with Mr. 
Consol Blunt, ' that the Mnsgnlmaus and Christiaus may be so far 
fosed, by the enjoyment of equal rights, as to be loyal subjects to 
one Government. ' ‘I hope so, too,’ he answeiod; ‘but in the 
parts of Bnlgaiia which 1 know best, that is, Macedonia and 
Thessaly, it will not be the Government of the Saltan. The 
Mussulmans of these countries are as disaffected to the Con.- 
stantiuopoliton Government as the Christiana ore. They have a 
hundred times said to me, “'When will yon drive those hogs cat 
of Constantinople ? ’’ ’ — Nastau Senior’s Journal, kept Turkey 
and Greece, p. 191. 
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Christian subjects of the Pbrte. They consist partly of 
ambassadors’ despatches, but chiefly of consular re- 
ports. I have also read works written by foreigners 
— ^English, French, German, Italian, American — ^not 
'•casual travi^ers, except in two cases, but men who 
resided for years in the districts which they describe, 
and who relate in calm and moderate language the 
result of their own experience.^ They belong, more- 
over, to diflerent religions, and to none: Boman 
Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, Irish and 
American Protestants, Jews, Agnostics. They write 
quite independently of each other, from diflerent 
motives, and with diflerent aims ; but they all teU the 
same harrowing tale of brutal oppression on the part 
of the ruling race, and intolerable wrongs, endured 
without possibility or hope of redress, by the ruled. 
It is of course impossible to conv^ to the reader’s 
mind the impression made upon my own by the 
mass of facts which I have collected and sifted ; but 
I think I can produce evidence enough to convince 
him that the Christian subjects of Turkey are absolutely 
without security for any of the elementary rights of 
humanity whether in person or property. They are in 
fact outlaws in their own land, for they cannot call 
anything, not even life itself, their own. They are 
entirely and in every respect at the mercy of their op- 
pressors. This is a dreadftil accusation against a 
government in defence of whose integrity and indepen- 
dence England has spent enormous treasures and 
lavished the blood of ^ousands of her bravest sona. 
Whether it is more dreadful than the fticts fully justify 
tlie reader shall now have an opportunity of judging 
for himself. 
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THB BATAna OF TDBKBY. 

Tnifi four primary couditions of happiueas for dviliaed 
beings are : — 

1. Seonrity for li&. 

2 . Secnrity for honour. 

3. Seonriiy for religuraa lifaetiy. 

4. Security for property. 

The Christian subjects of Turkey have no security 
for any of the four. They are literally outlaws in 
their own land, and may be wronged to any extent 
with impunity. That this is no exaggeration will be 
perceived when 1 add tliat their evidence is never re- 
ceived against a Mussulman except in some isolated 
cases, easily accounted for, and so few that they do not 
affect the general statement. But to debar a man from 
giving evidence befor the law, dther as prosecutor or 
defendant, is clearly to make an outlaw of him. For 
an outlaAv is defined as ‘ a person excluded from the 
benefit of 'the law, or deprived of its protection.’ This 
is an exact description of tlie Christian subject of Turkey. 
The exclusion of Christian evidence places him, with- 
out the slightest redress as far as the law is concerned, 
at the mercy of the first Mussulman who nasails him in 
his person, his honour, his religion, or his property. 
And the prohibition to bear arms deprives him at Hie 
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same time of 'what Burkef calls ‘ the first fundamental 
right of uncovenanted man,’ ‘ the right of self-defence, 
the first law of nature.’^ Let him be the victim of 
ever so monstrous a crime — the murder of his dearest 
■rel&tion, th^ maiming of his person, the rape of ^e or 
daughter : where shall he look for redress? Shall he 
appeal to the law and invoke the arm of justice against 
the ofiender ? Very good. The crime was committed ' 
in the presence of scores of' spectators. But the 
Mussulmans refuse to give evidence against a True 
Believer in favour of the despised and hated Gfiaour ; 
and the evidence of the Christians is rejected, though 
guaranteed in magnificent phrases by innumerable. 
Hatts and firmans. The complaint of the Christian 
is therefore summarily rejected, and he may deem him- 
self lucky if he escape the bastinado for having made a 
&lse charge against a Mussulman. 

When the judge knows that the accused Mussul- 
man is prepared with fidse witnesses, he may possibly 
admit Christian evidence ; and then the residt is thus 
related in the Blue Books : — 

* If it be proved that a Turk slew a Christian at a 
certain place on a certain day, he will find witnesses 
who will prove that on the said day he was at another 
place at any distance from that where the crime was 
committed, and they will confirm their evidence by an 
oath on the Eltab [Koran]. Then the scene suddenly 
changes, and severe penalties are incurred by the Giaour 
calumniators who have dared to pro&ne the sanctuary 
of the courts with base lies and aspersions to the injury 
of an innocent Then the remarks and the 

just anger of the Cadi and Medjhs echo throughout the 

> Works, vol. ir. p. 199. {Befleeiions an the Bevolniion tn 
Fnmee.) 
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city, and those poor fellows are at once tlu'own manacled 
into prison, fined, and rendered infiimous for ever.’ 
(Pari. Papers of 1876, No. ii. p. 38.) 

This statement may be illustrated by the foUoAving 
case related in MacFarlane’s ‘ Destiny of Tipikey,’ voi. i.; 
pp. 336-38. I am indebted for the quotation to 
Mr. Denton’s ‘Christians of Turkey,’ p. 103. The 
incident took place after the Hatti-humayoun which 
abolished torture — on paper : — 

‘ During the late Bainazau Hadji Dhimitii, of Ascik- 
keui, a picturesque village in the ravine, situated among 
high rocks, which we had seen on our right hand in 
coming up from Keuplu to BiUijik, had been miserably 
crippled and otherwise injured by order of the Turkish 
court, which had let off Abdullah Effendi without so 
much as a reprimand. Turks as well as Greeks lived 
at Asdk-keui. One day poor Hadji Dhimitii had with 
great toil brought up water from a fountain, and had 
filled his reservoir in order to irrigate his little garden 
and mulberry ground. A Turk, his neighbour, one 
Eara-Ali, came to him and said that he wanted that 
water for his own garden, and must have it. The Greek 
said that he might have brought up water for hims p-lf, 
but that he was free to take port of it. The Turk got 
into a towering passion, called the Greek a Giaour and 
pezavenk, and swore he would have all the water. The 
quarrel was hot, but short. Dhimitri, fearing conse- 
quences if he resisted, went away and left the Turk to 
take and wantonly waste the water, merely saying tliat 
he submitted to violence and injustice, and that the 
Tanzimaut meant nothing. The Turkish savage went 
to the Mudir and Kadi at BiUijik, and vowed that Hadji 
Dhimitri had wanted to rob him of his water, and had' 
uttered horrible blasphemies against the Koran and the 
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Prophet. Tutekjees were aent to Asdk-kem, and Hadji 
Dhimitri, being first of all soundly beaten, was hand- 
cufied and chained and brought up to Billijik. The Greeks 
of the village were afraid of appearing in such a case 
• against a Mussulman ; but four or five did foUow the un- 
fortunate Bndji to the hall, misnamed of justice, and 
were there to depose that it was the Turk who had taken 
by violence his water and had traduced his religion ; and 
that he, the Hadji, though excited by anger, had not 
said a word against the Horan or the Prophet. But the 
testimony of these Christians could not be taken against 
Mussulman witnesses, and Ehra-Ali, the Turk, was pro- 
vided with two false witnesses, one being Shakir Bey, 
his son-in-law, and the other Otuz-Bir-Oglou-Achmet- 
Bey. The pair were false witnesses of notoriety, and 
generally reputed to be the two greatest scoundrels of 
the town. There were scores upon scores of people 
who had seen them at the cofiee house in Billijik at the 
hour and time they pretended to have been at Asdk- 
keui, four miles ofil But of those who had thus seen 
them the Mussulmans would not appear, End the Chris- 
tians could not get their evidence received in court. 
Eara-Ali swore to the truth of his statement ; his two 
witnesses swore that they had heard the Greek 
blaspheme their holy religion, and by sentence of the 
Kadi poor Hadji Dhimitri received, then and there, 300 
strokes of the bastinado. His toes were broken by the 
blows, his feet were beaten to a horrible jelly, he 
screamed and fainted under the torture. There were 
some among our narrators who had seen this forbidden 
torture inflicted, and others who had heard the poor 
man’s shrieks. The victim was carried home on the 
bdek of an ass ; he had been laid prostrate for more 
than six weeks ; it was only the day before our arrival 
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that he hod been able to attcrid the Billijik market, and 
then he waa lame and sick — a hobbling, crippled, 
broken man. “ The law,” said one of our party, “ is 
equal in the two cases. If Hadji Dhimitri were guilty, 
he was only guilty of that which we have all Jieard from* 
the lips of Abdullah Edendi this morning in the khan ; 
yet the Hadji is cruelly bastinadoed and lamed for life, 
and this same Kadi does not even reprimand the EfTendi. 
What then is the use of* this Tanzimaut ? ” “ The use of 
it,” said Tchelebee John, “ is just this ; it throws dust in 
the eyes of the foreign ambassadors at Constantinople 
who recommended its promulgation, and it humbugs 
half the nations of Christendom, where people believe 
in newspaper reports.”’ 

This may appear to some — not unnaturally I admit 
— so monstrous a state of things in any country pro- 
fesmng to be dvilised that they may reasonably refuse 
to believe it on any ground short of the most positive 
and irrefutable evidence. That evidence I now pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader in sufBcient abundance, I 
believe, to satisfy all whose minds are open to conviction. 
It is a &ir sample out of a large mass of &cts in my 
possession; and the first witnesses whom I shall put 
into the Box are Her Majesty’s Consuls. 

Instructed by the Government at home, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, addressed a seizes of questions to the British 
Consuls throughout Turkey on the condition of the 
Christians in that empire. This was in the summer of 
1860, and the Beports of the Consuls, together with 
the list of questions which dicited them, were published 
in 1861, and presented to ‘ both Houses of Parliament 
by command of Her Majesty.’ 

Among the questions asked was the follow ing •_ 
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‘ Is Christian evidence admitted in Courts of Justice? 
and if not, point out the coses where it has been 
refused.’ ‘ 

Observe the sophism wliich lurks in the adroit form 
in Vhich tli\g question is worded. It might be answered 
with perfect truth that Christian evidence was hardly 
ever refused in Turkish Courts of Justice; and one or 
two of the Consuls fell into the trap and gave the sort 
of answer which the question so clearly su^ested. 
Yet an answer of this kind would be an entire perver- 
sion of the truth ; and the Consul whose report is first 
on tlie list, Comsul Abbott, detected the fidlacy and ex- 
posed it within the short compass of four lines of print. 
His answer is as follows : — 

‘ It is admitted at the Tahkik Medjlis (Court of 
Inquiry). There Christian witnesses are sworn, whereas 
Mussulmans are not. I cannot point out cases where it 
has been refused at the other Coirrts, os, lY being con- 
sidered an established rule not to admit Christian evi- 
dence, a Christian has never dared present in a suit one 
of his co-religionists to give his testinibny' * 

Thus we see that a Christian’s evidence is not ad- 
mitted at all except in the preliminary Court of Inquiry ; 
and even tliere, let me add, it is only admitted when 
a foreign Consul happens to be in the place. More- 
over, the Christian is put upon his oath, and the Mussul- 
man is not. This is a sample. of the way in which a 
perfectly truthfid, yet an entirely false, account may bo 
given by casual travellei? of the real condition of things 
in Turkey. The traveller has an introduction to 
some official, who takes him to see a trial going on in 
a Tahkik Medjlis. He sees the Cliristian and the Turk 
eadh producing his witnesses ; and, not understanding 
‘ P. 3. * P. 6. 
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Turkish, he is not aware that the Christian is sworn 
while the Turk is not The Turk gets one or more of 
the group of Mussulmans who hang about the Courts 
to s^ their evidence to the highest bidder of their own 
faith, and the judge decides in his favour. , .The Christ 
t.ifl.Ti cannot appeal ; for his evidence is not received at all 
in the superior Courts. If the judge sees that a Frank 
is present, he will probably decide in favour of the 
Christian, in order to make an exhibition of his fair- 
ness. But the latter is in no better plight for that, 
because the Turk will appeal to a Court where the 
Christian, from his disability in the matter of evidence, 
has no hcua standi. The traveller comes home and 
writes an indignant letter to the newspapers, denouncing 
the scandalous libels propagated against these honest 
and truthful Turks ; for did he not see with his own 
eyes a Christian’s evidence received in Court, and on 
the sti'ength of that evidence tlie case decided in his 
favour ? 1 have read a good deal of this sort of thing 
during the past six months. 

Lest, however, the experience of Consul Abbott 
should be considered singular, it may be well to 
support it with some additional testimony. Consul 
Abbott’s Beport is dated from Monastir. 

Consul Finn,^ writing from Jerusalem, answers as 
follows ; — 

‘ In the Mehkemeh or Cadi’s Court non-Mussul- 
man evidence is always refused. In the various Medj- 
lises some subterfuge is always sought for declining 
to receive non-Mussulman evidence against a Mussul- 
man, or recording it under the technical name of 
witness. These Courts and the Pashas will rather con- 
demn at. once a Mussulman in &vour of a Christian 

» P. 27. 
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without recording testimony, than accept non-Mussul- 
man evidence. Evidence of Cliristian against Christian 
or Jew, or vice versA, Le., non-Moslem against non- 
Moslem, is always received.’ 

* Vice-Consul Blunt,^ writing from Pristina, says : — 

‘ Christian evidence in lawsuits between a Mussul- 
man and a non-Mussulman is not admitted in the Local 
Courts.’ , 

‘ It is not admitted,’ ® says Consul Skene, writing from 
Aleppo ; ‘ and the attempt is never made to obtain its 
admission.’ 

‘ In cases between Christians, yes,’ says Major Cox 
from Bulgaria ; ‘ but in cases between Christians and 
Mahometans, no.’ * 

So far the testimony of her Majesty’s Consuls in 
1860. Let us take a leap of seven years, and see 
whether there is any improvement. The following evi- 
dence is from the Consular Keports of 1867 on ‘The 
Condition of Christians in Turkey.’ 

Sir B. Dalzell, writing from Bustchuk, notes, os, 
one of ‘ the principal grievances at present complained 
of,’ ‘ the non-admission of Christian evidence,’ ‘ notwith- 
standing the repeated assurances given to me by Midhat 
Pasha,’ who was at the time Governor-Genertd of the 
district. And then he gives the following illustration 
in a note : — ‘ As to the manner in which Christian evi- 
dence is got rid of, &c. A Eaimakam, Mudir, &c., 
refiises to hear a Christian oflering evidence ; he then 
makes his Medjlis (Council) put their seals to a maz- 
bata {prochs^erbal)^ stating that the accused was dis- 
charged, there being no ipsat (proof) : the fret being, 
no{ that there is no evidence, but that there is no Mus- 
sulman evidence. The GovemoivGeneral rests satisfied 
‘ P. 36. • P. 60. » P. 68. 
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with the mazbata as he receives it ; and if the matter is 
inquired about, the mazbata, approved by the Governor- 
General, is produced by the Porte to show that the pro- 
ceedings were perfectly regular .... At Kustendji 
an En g lishma n was lately murderously assaulted by a* 
Turk : the case is under investigation. The Vice-Con- 
sul informs me that the Mudir offered difficulties to 
the admission of Christian evidence. The Vice-Consul 
then required the Mudir to state in writing that he 
declined to receive the Chi^tian evidence. This the 
Mudir very naturally was afraid to do, and admitted 
the evidence. Had the complainant been a Eayah, the 
evidence would not have been put in.’ ^ 

Vice-Consul Siuikey, of Kustendji, says : — 

‘ In a court of justice, when a Turk is plaintiff or 
defendant, Christian testimony is not received, and a 
Bayah, although able to produce fifty witnesses, has to 
pay two Turks to bear witness for him ; and this is of 
daily occurrence.’ ® 

Consul Wilkinson, of Salonica, says : — 

‘The chief grievance of the Christians, the non- 
admission of their testimony before the civil tribunals, 
has been only nominally removed ; for in the mi-vpd 
courts established since the promulgation of the Hatti- 
humayoim, the proportion of Christians to Mussulmans 
is so small as to place the decisions virtually altogether 
in the hands of the latter. It is besides in the power of 
the Cadi, who sits in those courts as one of the judges, 
either to reject the evidence of Christian witnesses by 
evoking the Sher’eat or religious law, or refer the case 
in dispute to the Mehkemd, a tribunal which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Sheik-ul-Islam, where Chris tian 
evidence is not admitted, and in which the Cadi is sole 


judge.’® 


• r. 1. 
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Vice-Consul Maling, of Cavalla, says : — 

‘The great test of the equality of Christian and 
Mussulman before the law, the admission of Christian 
evidence, signally fails before the experience of the last 
'‘ten* years. 'Christian evidence is utterly rejected in the 
lower criminal courts, and only received in the higher 
when corroborated by a Mussulman. But as virtually 
the Spiritual Courts are paramojint and leave no juris- 
diction to the others, Christian testimony is practically 
ignored altogether, as the Spiritual Courts will take no 
notice of it. . . A Mussulman’s simple allegation, un- 
backed by evidence or even by his oath, will upset the 
best founded and most iucontrovertible claim. The 
nearest Court of Appeal being 180 miles away, the 
Christian is, of necessity, in most cases a helpless 
sufferer.’ ^ 

‘ The rejection of Christians’ evidence is one of their 
fundamental rules,’ says Vice-Consul Sandwith in his 
description of the Courts of Cyprus.’ * 

Consul Sandison, writing from Broussa, says : — 

‘ In fact, when a Bayah prefers a crimuial suit 
against a Mussulman, he is required by the Criminal 
Court to support it by Mussulman witnesses, who, if 
there were any such present when the offence was com- 
mitted, will rarely or never appear against one of their 
own creed in favour of a Christian. . . . Such require- 
meut of Mussulman evidence is, however, in direct 
contravention of the rules prescribed to the Court in 
conformity with tlie Hatti-humayouu, subversive of the 
principles on which it was established, and of the ends 
for which it was adopted. Christian subjects are thus 
vii;jiually debarred of those rights to justice accorded to 
them by the Imperial Edict, and the infringement of 


'P. 29. 
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which is a serious grievance calling for remedy. This 
lies mainly, if not entirely, at the ■will of the Ministers of 
the Porte, for the Mussulman members of the local judi- 
cature have declared to me tliat if they were persuaded 
their Government was in earnest, and insisted on cairy- ‘ 
ing out the ordinances in favour of Christians, they 
must obey. But, on the contrary, they found that any 
defideuces on that scui;p met with toleration, not with 
censure, in high quarters. It is rather corroborative of 
this that when an eminent Minister of State was at one 
time sent as governor here, in conversation with whom 
I alluded to hearing nothing of the Criminal Court 
which had been recently established, his highness said 
that he had taken the discharge of its functions on him- 
self, without assigning any necessity for the suppression 
of the Mixed Tribunal.’^ 

Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster, and others have 
given it as their opinion that tire misdeeds of Turkey 
are due more to the weakness of the provincial adminis- 
tration than to the bad faith of the central Govern- 
ment. I believe, on the contrary, that the arch-trans- 
gressor, the fountain of all the mischief, is the Sublime 
Porte. Consul Sandwith’s experience on that point is 
capable of being supported by a mass of corroborative 
evidence. Officials in the provinces are corrupt and 
cruel because they know very well that so long as 
Christians are the victims they may i-eckon on the most 
absolute impunity. The truth is, equality between the 
Christian and Mussulman is a sheer impossibility under 
any Mohammedan Government wielding independent 
power. It never has existed, and it never can. At 
present I content myself with making the assertion ;^in 
a subsj^ient chapter I intend to prove it. Consul 

• P. 66. 
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Bassam, who has a long and extensive experience of 
the practical working of Islam, is at one with me on this 
point, as the following passage will show. It is taken 
from a despatch addressed to Lord Lyons, the British 
'Ambassadoi; at Constantinople, and dated ‘Moossul, 
April 20, 1867’:— 

‘ There are two instances which to the Mahometan 
are insurmountable — ^to rise before a Christian and to 
receive in the Mehkemeh (Court of Justice) the evidence 
of a Christian against a Mahometan. These axe religious 
dogmas which will never alter unless the whole fabric 
of their religion passes away and another institution is 
planted in its stead. I have opened the subject before 
the doctors of law, and they assert, “ These are dogmas 
based on our religious principles; and if his Majesty the 
Sultan wishes to order anything contrary, the Mahome- 
tan population collectively will not obey him and they 
have ^ded, “ that such a step might bring on an in- 
surrection.'”* 

It is unnecessary to accumulate further proof on this 
point.^ Let it suffice, therefore, to say that one of the 
demands of the Andrassy Note, to which Lord Derby 
gave a reluctant ‘ general ’ assent, is ^ equality before 
the law ’ in Uie matter of ‘ Christian evidence against 


‘ Consalfir Beports of 1867, pt. ii. p. 1. 

* I have confined myself to evidence {nmished by the Oonsnlor 
Beports because 1 consider that suSoLent ; but I have evidence 
in abundance from other sources also, of which the following may 
be given by way of sample. Mr. Wright, who has been fbr scnne 
years at the he^ of the Irish Fresbyteorian Mission at Damascus, 
says, ‘ 1 was present in the Supreme Court of Justice at Damascus 
when the evidence of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul was re< * 
fuSed by the judge because he was a Christian, and the evidence 
of his Moslem stable-boy taken instead .’ — Slaves and Turks, 
p. 119. 
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Mussulmans.’ * So that down to the present moment 
the Government of Turkey stands convicted before 
Christendom of holding its Christian population in a 
state of abject and cruel outlawry — and tliis in violation 
of a succession of the most solemn promiass (some* of ‘ 
them being, moreover, treaty engagements), extending 
over a period of forty years. 

But I may be reminded that one of the modem re- 
forms of Turkey has been the establishment of Mixed 
Comls of Justice — Courts, that is, composed partly of 
Christian and jiartly of Mussulman judges ; and it may 
accordingly be objected that if the Christians do not 
receive justice the responsibility must lie with iheir own 
representatives on the seat of judgment. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, indeed, suggests this answer in one of the 
questions which he addressed to die Consuls in 1860 ; 
— * Are many of the grievances,’ he asks, ‘ of which 
the Christian population complain owing to the con- 
duct of their own authorities?’ that is, as he goes 
on to explain, the Christian members of ‘ the Medjlis 
or Local Councils.’ Consul Abbott pierced the sug- 
gested sophism with an answer which smacks of sarcasm. 

‘ Sometimes,’ he says, ‘ it is owing to the conduct of 
their own autliorities. The Christian member of tlie 
Medjlis being a nonentity and not allowed to differ in 
his o^iinion from his Mussulman colleagues, is unable to 
come forward and protect his co-religiouists from any 
act of injustice.’® 

Instead of employing veiled sarcasm like Consul 
Abbott, Acting-Consul Zohrab, writing from Bosna- 
Berai, bluntly contradicts .the British Ambassador’s 

* Pari. Papera of 1876, No. 2, p. 76. 

* Conanlar Reports of 1860, p. 6. 
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interrugatoiy suggestion, and lays the blame on the 
right shoulders : — 

‘ The grievances of which Christians complain,’ he 
says, ‘must be attributed to the Turkish authorities. 

Cheek and^ Catholic Christian are admitted into each 
Medjlis to represent Christian interests. Their presence 
is not of the slightest utOily ; indeed it is prejudicial to 
tbe Christians, as by it they appear to approve of acts 
of injustice against the Christians. The Medjlis are 
invariably opposed to progress and good government.’^ 
This is a fair specimen of the consular evidence in 
the year 1860, and we may therefore again pass over 
some years and see what die consuls have to tell us in 
the year 1867. 

Vice-Consul Sankey, writing from Kustendje, de- 
scribes the composition of the Courts as follows : — 
‘The local government is carried on by two 
Councils (Medjlises)— the Administrative Council, pre- 
sided over by the Governor, and dmt of Justice, of 
which the Cadi is president. The members composing 
these Councils are supposed to be elected by populai; 
votes. It is done in this wise ; — 

‘ The Governor gives a list of persons chosen by 
himself; this list is sent the round of the district, the 
electors having the option of objecting to or approving 
of the persons named in the list, but not of substituting 
other names ; whatever their decision makes no dif- 
ference in the result ; the Governor reports to his 
superior that certain persons have obtained a certain 
number of votes, and they are declared duly elected. 
The members of the Medjlis receive pay, and are chosen 
by the Governor. They therefore, without cavil or 
remark, append their signatures to any document pre- 

' P. 65. 
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seuted to them. Most of tliem are illiterate, and the 
fashion of seals in lieu of signatures, in general use in 
Turkey, renders the knowledge of reading and writing 
unnecessary .... I believe the Cadis have no positive 
instructions to receive Christian testimony; butf in"* 
no case is it taken when a Mussulman is plaintiff or 
defendant.’ ^ 

Vice-Consul Maling, writing from Cavalla, says ; — 

‘ It is only to honorary posts in the Administrative 
Councils and in certain Law Tribunals that Christians 
are admitted on tiie footing of an insignihcant and 
powerless minority. In the Municipal Councils, which 
combine the exercise of administration with certain 
judicial frinctions, the Cluristian members are to the 
Mu.s8idman, under the most hivourable circumstances, 
as one to five. In the Tribuiwls of Commerce the dis- 
proportion is somewhat less. Neither of these Courts 
owes its existence to the Hatti-humayoun; but the 
Act of 1856 evidently recognised the necessity of re- 
form in their composition. To the Hatti-humayoun is 
due, however, the admission of Christian assessors to 
the Criminal Courts. 

‘ In the Courts having exclusive jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of real property, wills, successions, wards and 
minors, only Mussidmans can ofiiciate as judges, and 
the law administered is the Koranic or Spiritual Code. 
But virtually these Spiritual Courts over-ride and usurp 
the functions of all the other Courts, Nine-tenths of 
causes for trial, civil, commercial and criminal, are 
referred by the arbitrary fiat of the Governor-in-Council 
to their arbitrament. Were the Koranic law dealt out 
by them in impartial justice and purity, the system 

* Gansniar Beporte on the Condition of Christians in Turkey 
in 18G7, pt. i. p. 4. 
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would Btill be an unmitigated evil; but the Judges, 
Mollahs, and Cadis are renumerated solely by fees, and 
their systematic and unblushing corruption is acknow- 
ledged by none more frankly than by the Turks them- 
telvfes. , ^ 

‘ Were freedom of debate and vote even dreamt of, 
stiU the decision would be virtually in the hands of the 
Mussulman majority. But the Christian dares not so 
much as record his dissent, as it would be the signal of 
his removal from oflSce and for persecution. At best 
the Christian assessor has but an imperfect colloquial 
acquaintance with the language in which proceedings 
are conducted, and he is called on to be a party to acts 
drawn up in studiously vague and indated Turkish 
pliraseology, of whicli, were it even thought needful to 
read it to him, he does not understand a word. It ■ 
must be said, too, that the class from which the Chris- 
tian assessors are chosen does not fairly, nor by any 
means, represent the average intelligence of that com- 
munity. On the one hand, every well-to-do intelligent 
Christian, who can, obtains some foreign protection, 
and thus makes himself ineli^ble for office. On the 
other hand, pushed by fear of persecution or by love 
of trade, the Christian is a very migratory being. He 
may thus acquire wealth and eminence as a settler in 
another locality, but is only quaJified to hold office in 
the particular district which gave him birth. In this state 
of the law a numerous class amongst the Christians is 
shut out from taking any share in public life ; and it is 
worthy of remark that the classes eligible to office, the 
stay-at-home and less adventurous, are also the least 
intelligent, worst educated, and most subservient mem- 
bers of the community.’ ^ 

' Pp. 28-9. 
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Through all these reporla I have come across but 
one instance in which a Christian assessor ventured even 
to suggest that he had a right to have an opinion of his 
own, and the result was not encouraging. The incident 
is related as follows by Consul Calvert, whose report is* 
dated from Monastir : — 

‘ The Turkish Secretary (of the court) presented a 
mazbathd relating to the public accounts for one of the 
Christian members to ‘put liis seal to. The Christian 
member inquired before doing so what the document 
related to. The Muhasebedji (accountant-general), over- 
hearing the inquiry, called out, “ None of your nonsense, 
sir ; just give your seal I ” ’ ^ 

Consul-General Sir A. B. Kemball, writing from 
Bagdad, bears similar testimony : — 

‘The civil disabilities of the Christians,’ he says, 

‘ arc such as flow from the rigid exclusion of Christian 
evidence from Mahometan law courts, professedly so 
called, to which the adjudication affecting life, landed 
property, and inheritance must of right be referred 
. . . The Municipal or Executive Council (Medjlis- 

i-Kubeer) and the two TJrf Tribunals have each one 
Christian member and one Jewish member, who are of 
course cyphers. Though rarely consulted, their seals 
are required or enjoined to all minutes of proceedings, 
resolutions, &c.’* 

Such was the condition of the Christians of Turkey 
before tire law courts up to 1807 ; and such is their con- 
dition now, as anyone may see who >vill take the trouble 
to consult the Blue Books published in the coiu-se of last 
year,® There is absolutely no improvement whatever. 
No one will suspect her Majesty’s Consuls of being 
biassed against Turkey. Their bias is, in fact, all tlie 

’ P. 20. * Consular Reports of 1867, pt. ii, p. 3. 

^ See Pari. Papers, Ro. 2. pp. 36-4o. 
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Other way, partly from the natural esprit of supportiug 
the supposed traditional policy of England, and partly 
from the disfavour with wliich reports reflecting severely 
on Turkey have generally been received at the British 
^Embassy at Constantinople. We may reasonably assume, 
therefore, that if ever the Consuls err it is sure to be on 
the side of too much leniency towai-ds Turkey. Still it 
may be well to conclude this part of the subject with 
a piece of independent testimony which confirms to 
the letter the datn-gging indictment of the Consular 
Beports. 

In tlie summer of 1860 the Gi'and Vizier of that 


day made a tour of inspection through Bulgmia to ex- 
amine for himself and ou the spot what ground there 
was, if any, for the cries of distress which had reached 
his ears even at Constantinople. The people were in- 
vited to present their complaints without fear at the 
court of inquiry which the Grand Vizier held at the 
principal towns. ‘I^Tot a single case of oppression ex-- 
peiienced by Christians at the hands of Turks had been - 
brought to his cognisance. His satisfaction at this re- 
sult was in some measure troubled by the annoyance 
he felt at having been sent on on eirand so fiitile to the 
provinces at a lime when he might have been profitably 
employed in the capital.’^ 

This is superb ! Here is the highest official in the 
civil government of Turkey taking the trouble to make 
a tour of inspection through Bulgaria for the express 


purpose of hearing complaints and remedying grievances. 
And lo, and behold I there are no grievances at all I 


* ConBnlar Beports of 1860, p. 20. The Beport from which 
this, quotation is made is from the pen of the philo-Tnrk Consul- 
General Longworth, who seldom lets slip an opportunity of say- 
ing a gfood word for the Turks at the expense of the Christians, 
and of the Servians in particular. 
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In town allber town he finds himself officiating at a 
maiden assize, so that at last he becomes fairly satiated 
with this monotomy of Arcadian felicity and inno- 
cence. In Vidin, it is true, he received a petition witli 
300 Christian signatures, ‘containing ^iague charges 
against the local authorities.’ These ‘vague charges’ 
consisted of ‘ cases of outrage and cruelty, and of forced 
conversion to Islamisip.’ Of course there could be no 
foundation for such accusations against a True Believer, 
and therefore, as was natimil, ‘ this document he [the 
Grand Vizier] did not hesitate to characterise as 
spurious.’^ The maiden assizes are thus easily ex- 
plained. 

The Grand Vizier had with him on this occasion an 
assistant, Suleyman Bey by name, who in fact held the 
inquiry while his superior was solacing himself with 
such mundane ifieasurcs as the obsequious officials 
could provide for him. Blanitz knew this Suleyman, 
and ^ves a lively sketch of him. He had studied 
diplomacy in the great Courts of Europe, and was often 
employed on extraordinary missions. During the Cii- 
mean War he was placed by the side of Aarif EfTendi, 
the Turkish Minister at Vienna. He had also some 
experience at other German Courts, including Berlin. 
Later on he was made a Pasha, and was named Vali of 
Adrianople ; but he died at Constantinople in 1869 on 
the eve of starting to take possession of his new 
governorship. 

‘ Turkey lost in Suleyman Bey,’ says Kanitz, ‘ one 
of its most gifted statesmen. He liked to point his 
discourse with quotations froin French writera. His 
features seemed to me expressive and benevolent. ^ A 
certain touch of sarcasm, however, overspread his coun- 
tenance when he began to speak on the deplorable 
' Consular Beports of 1860, p. 20. 
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relations between Turkey and her Eayahs. In the spirit 
of an advocate Suleyman used his deep insight into 
politics to parry, with some often -telling arguments, 
the reproaches of his opponent ; and he always laboured . 
to put forward prominently the beneficent designs 
of the Sultan for his Bayahs in a convincing way. 
Then he would say emphatically, “It is to be hoped 
that Bussia and Erance will come to grief while they 
are exciting the Bayahs to revolt against their own 
Sovereign.” And then he continued, “ Whei-e is the 
coimtry in which the governed at this day do not com- 
plain of the operation of the taxes and the caprice of 
officials P I have here a hundred petitions of com- 
plaints ^ asking for my assistance in cases of the most 
piteous need. Let us take one case, and you will see 
that it belongs to a class of complaints which with you 
come daily and hourly before the inferior courts. A 
Bayah complains that his rich Turkish neighbour has 
robbed him by night of his daughter. The pope 
[parish priest] and the elder of the community have 
signed the petition, and attested the fiict on oath. I 
had the Turkish proprietor brought before me. He 
admitted that the Christian girl was in his harem, but 
he said that she had come to him 'willingly. The hard 
work in her parents’ house had wearied her; the 
beautiful garments, the kind treatment of the Turkish 
women, pleased the Bulgarian maiden ; she herself 
-wished to become a Tiuk, and never wished to go back 
to her parents. What could I do, looking at all the 
fiicts,’ said Suleyman, “ but hear the maiden herself P ” 
“ But,” he continued, “granted that the rich Turk had 
really attracted the girl to himself ; confess if similar 

’ The Grand Vizier himsdf, as -we have seen ahove, assured 
Gonsnl-Geneial Longworth that he had received only one petition, 
vrhioh ‘ he did not hesitate to characterise as spnrioas.* 
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incidents do not often — iilmost daily— occur in dilTerent 
forms in all European towns without being talked about ? 
But had we had hei’e in Nish a Eussian or French 
Consul this event would have been raised to the dignity 
of a cause ceMre ; notes would have been, exchanged 
the European press would liavc been alarmed, and St. 
Marc Girardin would have had some piquant matter 
for a new anti-Turkish article in the Revue des deux 
Mondes." ’ 

Suleyman did not teU him what the girl herself htui 
said. But even if his insinuation was true, tliat she had 
gone to the harem of her own free wiU, wearied by the 
monotony of home work, and attracted by the luxury 
enjoyed by the slaves of the harem, we have in that 
feet itself a vivid picture of the immorality of Turkish 
rule. Suleyman’s retort, 2ihuisible as it is at first sight, 
ignores one all-iinportsint difference between the ab- 
duction of a Christian maiden in Bulgaria and a similar 
incident in France or Eussia. In the former case the 
abduction is sanctioned by the public opinion of Turkey, 
by its Qoveniment, by its moral code, and by its Sacred 
Scriptures. In the hitter it lies under the ban of all 
these. In Turkey, however, these abductions are more 
often the result of force than of enticement, as I shall 
show further on. But Turkish so-called virtue is so 
corrupt aU round that a retort like Suleyman Bey’s 
can be demolished, not by one, but by many rejoinders. 
So let us hear how Herr Zanitz met it. 

‘Suleyman Bey was visibly exdted. The innate 
Moslem nature had triumphed for a moment over the 
usually cool diplomatist. Suleyman forgot what ab- 
normal events had brought about his mission here at 
all. He forgot how in his ill-humoured complaints 
about the partisan inteiqiosition of the European Powers 
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and the injustice of die press which raised its voice for 
the Bayahs, he had himself just before pronounced 
sentence of death upou the Turkish Government. I 
answered Suleyman Bey pretty much as follows : — ^ 

“ Tes, Jglffendi, you have spoken quite truly. In 
our countries there are many hundreds of atrocities and 
complaints (like those which at present claim your 
valuable time, and in consequence of which the aUer^ 
ego of the Sultan [the Grand Vizier] has himself under- 
l^en so extensive a journey) which would scarcely 
have got beyond the threshold of the ordinary police 
court. Even that special case of seduction, deplorable 
as we should have thought it in a moral point of view, 
would have been decided, imdcr the ordinaiy adminis- 
tration of the law, without any special intervention from 
any other quarter. 

‘ “ But where are we (pardon my saying so, Effendi) 
to find the officials appointed by the State fiir carrying 
out the law in Courts of Justice, in Turkey? Where 
can the Bayah. find these when tlic complaint is against 
a Moslem ?. Without your presence here would the 
fisither of the abducted maiden have been allowed by 
the Moslem judge even so much as to bring the matter 
into court at all? Does the present constitution of the 
local courts give the Bayah tlie slightest guarantee for 
justice against a True Believer? I myself, Effendi, in 
the year 1858 found, during a twelvemonth's sojourn in 
the Herzegovina, sufficient opportunity for learning the. 
nature of the Turkish Courts of Justice ; and only a 
few weeks ago I was in Zvomik before a Bosniac judge 
on account of a groundless suspicion that I was a 
Busdan spy. And in that town, half inhabited by 
Christians, I looked for the provisions of the Hatti- 
humayouu which promise to the Bayah equality of 

E 
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rights with the Turk. Where were those rights ? Next 
to the presiding Mudir, I saw the Cadi, the Mufti, and 
ten Moslems behaving with great levity. I saw in a 
corner of the room, unr^arded by aU, an old grey- 
beard crouching on the ground. This was j;he Chri^aif 
representative of Christian Zvornik. During the whole 
of the proceedings he did not dare to say a single word 
in my favour. What good would it have been if he 
had? He was only tolerated there in order to comply 
formally and technically with the law of the Tanzimat 
and the last Hatd-cherif. I saw the man treated like a 
pariah ; but he was supposed to represent the Christian 
community of the town of Zvornik. 

< “ I have emphasised that word supposed^ Efiendi, 
that you may clearly understand what would have been 
the lot of this good man if he had really dared to 
occupy more than the comer that was allotted to him 
— ^if he had dared to take a seat on the quilted divan 
next to his Turkish colleagues, or to raise a voice 
equal to theirs. Yes, so long as his Majesty’s Courts 
are constituted as they are at Zvornik ; so long as the 
evidence of Christians against Moslems is rejected; 
so long as the Koran and the Pandects written many 
years ago — mean the Moultka, which constitutes the 
ultimate standard of appeal on all points of law — and 
according to which it is abeady decided beforehand 
that the True Believer is always in the right, the Eayah 
always in the wrong : so much so that the Pasha who 
presumes to appeal fi:x)m its dicta is liable to receive 
the bastinado as a revolutionary innovator ; — so long 
as all this is so, Effendi, you cannot wonder if the 
voices of outsiders are raised on behalf of the rights of 
man outraged in the person of the Bayah, and if they 
insist that those provisions of the Tanzimat and the 
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Hatli-clierif of Giilliauej aud lliu Halti-humayoun, 
which are in the interests of the Christians, shall at 
last be made a reality.” ’ ^ 


SECTION I. 

SECCBITY FOS'LIFE. 

Let US now see how tliis helplessness before the law 
affects what I have called the four primary conditions 
of well-being in any civilised community, namely, se- 
curity for life, security for honour, security for religious 
freedom, and security for property. 

And first as to security for life. Here again my 
first witnesses shall be her Majesty’s Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents in Tmkey. 

The Syrian massacres are sufficiently near our own 
time to render any detailed reference to them unneces- 
sary. But it is important at this moment to bear in 
mind three pregnant fiicts connected with them : first, 
that in eveiy circumstance of bestial lust and fiendish 
cruelty they were quite on a par with the Bulgarian 
atrocities, though the public mind of England was not 
equally excited, the details being published only in the 
Blue Books. Secondly, that they were not the result 
of a sudden outbreak of Moslem fanaticism, but the 
deliberately planned pohcy of the Turkish authorities. 
Thirdly, that tlie regular soldiers of Turkey then, as 
recently in Bulgaria, surpassed the irregular troops i^ 
brutality and cruelty. 

.1 Danan-Bnlgarieii und der Balkan: Hutorisdlirgeogia- 
jdiiach-etlmograpliiBche Beisestodien ans dan Jahren 1860-75 ; 
pp. 104-6. 
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In a despatch to Tice-Admiral Martin, Captain 
Faynter, of H.M.S. ‘ Ezmouth,’ says that he had suc- 
ceeded in saving ‘from the horrors of famine, murder, 
and violation upwards of 2,200 Christian women and 

children The whole of those wounded were * 

shot or sabred flying from' the town after their hus- 
bands and male cMldren had been slaughtered.’ ‘ The 
conduct of Osman Bey,’ he adds, ‘ really appears in this 
age without a parallel. He first of all induced the 
Christians to surrender their arms. He then crowded 
the poor creatures in the courts of the Serai, and for 
eight days kept them with barely sufficient food to 
keep life together. And then, when unable to resist 
from physical debility, he opened the gates and allowed 
the Druses to loish in and massacre them to the num- 
ber of 800 men, women, and children. The few that 
escaped owed their preservation to crawling imder the 
bodies of the dead, and escaping under the cover of 
darkness.’ ^ 

The Druses, however, were seen to ‘ separate their 
connection ’ with their victims ‘ in a more expeditious 
manner,’ to quote the Premier’s phrase, than suited the 
love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake, which has always 
distinguished the Turkish soldiery. ‘ Many Christians 
whom I have examined,’ says Mr. Cyril Graham, ‘ have 
sworn to me that they saw the soldiers taking part in 
the slaughter, and the subsequent behaviour of these 
brutal troops to the women was savage in the extreme. 
From the woimds I have seen both on the living and 
the dead, it would, appear that they went to work with 
the most systematic cruelty. . . . Women the Druses 
did not slaughter, nor, for the most part, I believe, iU- 

' Papers rdating to the Distorbances in Syria, June 1^60, 
p.42. 
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use ; that was left for the Turks and Moslems to do, 
and they did it. Little boys of four and five years old 
were not safe ; tliese would be seized from their 
^ mgther and dashed on the ground, or torn to pieces 
before her' &ce ; or, if her grasp was too tight, they 
would kill it on her lap; and in some cases, to save 
further trouble, mother and child were cut down to- 
gether. Many women have assured me that the Tiu*- 
k iah soldiers have taken their children, one leg in each 
hand, and tom them in two.’ 

This happened in Hasbeya, a large town under 
Mount Hermon, and the same scenes were enacted all 
over the Lebanon. Sidon was sacked, ‘ and for several 
days the slaughter continued. N^o Christian outside 
the town was in safety. If a man or male child, he 
was cut down ; if a woman, she was sure to be brutally 
iU-used.’ The Druses looked on and exclaimed, ‘ After 
all, the Moslems understand the work best.’ ‘And 
yet,’ adds Mr. Graham, ‘ the Governor of Sidon did not 
attempt to interfere, although Sidon, being a walled 
town, he had only to close the gates and prevent 
any armed Druses from entering.’ So fiir from doing 
this, he let loose his own troops on the inofiensive 
Christians. So that the Druses had only to stand by 
and admire the superiority of the Ottoman troops in 
the art of butchery. 

The town of Deir-el-Kamar was the scene of a 
similar tragedy. There, as elsewhere, the Governor 
first disarmed the Christian inhabitants, and then de- 
livered them over to the tender mercies of his troops. 
All the males were killed, and the women reserved for 
a worse &te. ‘ I have had a vivid description of the 
whole scene,’ says Mr. Graham, ‘ from some dozens of ■ 
women who were there. They have told -me how, 
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before their very ihce, they have seen husband,, father, 
brothers, and children cut to pieces, and the pieces 
thrown in their face ; how they have been insulted by 

the Turkish soldiery I have good reason ^to 

believe, after a careM comparison of all thd accounts, 
that from 1,100 to 1,200 males actually perished in that 
one day. .... Almost every house was burnt and 
the streets crowded with dead bodies, most of them 
stripped, and mutilated in every possible way. My 
road lay through the town, and through some of the 
streets my horse could not even pass, for the bodies 

were literally piled up I saw little children, of 

not more than three or four years old, stretched on the 
ground, and old men with grey beards. In some 
I)laces you could see the expression of agony ; in 
others, of last despair. One poor creature, on his 
knees, had been cut down as he appealed to the mercy 
of his murderers. I saw bodies without heads, and 
heads lying alone about the place ; all, all, ijing un- 
buried, to be devoured by the hyamas and wild beasts.’ 

And all this horror was the deliberate work of the 
Governor of the province, a Pasha in high favour at Con- 
stantinople ; ‘ revealing a degree of treachery,’ as Mr. 
Graham observes, ‘which it would be almost impossible 
to persuade a sober European statesman could be prac- 
tised by an official in the high position of Governor of 
a great province.’ It was, in trutli, as Mr. Graham 
plainly asserts, a carefully planned scheme having for 
its object a ‘ premeditated extermination of the Chris- 
tian race ; ’ and the arch-criminal was the Sublime 
* Porte. Then, as now, it sent its troops under trusted 
officers on an errand of rapine and slaughter, and re- 
Avarded them when they had fulfilled their task. ‘ The 
Ottoman troops have distinguished themselves,’ says Mr. 
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Graham, ‘by their eagerness to slaughter the Christians 
and ill-treat the women. Othmau Bey ’ — the treacher- 
ous butcher of Hasbeya — ^ entered Damascus a few days 
ago and received the honours of a conquering hero. 

' NoUiing cap be more iufitmous than the behaviour of 
Ahmed Pasha and all the officials.’ ^ 

The motive for this ‘ premeditated extermination of 
the Christian race ’ is revealed in a previous Parliamen- 
tary Blue Book, to which I must briefly refer. The 
Tanzimat which* followed the famous Hatti-cheiif of 
Giilhane pledged the Porte to permit Christians, 
whether subjects of Turkey or not, to purchase and 
hold land. This promise was formally and solemnly 
repeated to Europe by the Sultan in 1856. Belying 
on these assurances, a few Bayahs and some foreigners 
bought land in various parts of Turkey. Among the 
latter was a Mr. Dickson, an American citizen. He 
had bought some land in the neighbourhood of Jaffa, 
which he was farming himself in partnership with his 
son-in-law, a Prussian subject. The result is thus re- 
lated by Consul Kayat in a despatch to Lord Clarendon, 
dated ‘ Jafia, January 13, 1858 : ’ — 

‘ Pive men broke into the house of Mr. Dickson, 
an American citizen, farmer here, wounded the said 
person, and murdered his son-in-law, Mr. Steinbeck, a 

> Further Papers relating to Distarbanoes in Syria, pp. 4-46. 

Mr. Graham’s despatch was sent to the Foreign Secretary by 
the English Commissioner, Lord Dnfferin, with a letter in which 
he says : — ' Yonr Lordship may rely with implicit confidence on 
the accuracy of all Mr. Graham’s statomeuts of fact, as his 
knowledge of Atabio and his personal acquaintance both with the 
Druse andMaronite populations, combined with the opportunities 
h» has had of yisithig the places where those tragedies have 
occurred, will have given him peculiar facilities fw arriving at 
the truth.’ 
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Prussian subject, also farmer at this place. The villains 
remained on the premises five hours, and have violated 
the women, and have plundered aU the property they 
could move.’ ‘ It is not improbable,’ the Consul pro- 
ceeds, ‘ that the local authorities are encouraging in ‘ 
some way or other these ftightful occurrences,’ ^ ‘ in 
order to discourage the coming out of more Christian 
settlers. This idea seems to be true, for the Pasha has 
lately given verbal orders to the judge here not to 
write any title-deed for the sale of any landed property 
to Europeans and Americans.’ * 

Another cause of dire ofience to the Moslem popu- 
lation was the religious toleration promised under the 
Hatti-humayoun. So long as the promise was allowed 
to remain a dead letter it was considered a legitimate 
diplomatic rme\ but the first attempt to translate it 
into the language of fact was immediately resisted at 
the instigation of the Pashas. An illustration of this is 
furnished by Vice-Consul Eogers in a despatch written 
in the summer of 1858. The Cndi of Nazareth pro- 
hibited a meeting of Christians, partly social and partly 
religious, because Moslems being permitted to attend, 
their fiiith might possibly be undermined. ‘ The Cadi,’ 
says Mr. Bogers, ‘ used some strong threatening lan- 
guage in order to intimidate Elias-es-Safibri [the Christ- 
ian at whose house the meetings took place], saying 
that any Moslem who should become a Christian 
would be murdered according to the tenets of the Holy 
Law, and he who perverted him would bear the re- 

' Other atrooities quite as had are reported the GodsqIb 
- from different parts of Syria at this time. 

* Despatches from Her Majesty’s Consuls in the Levant re. 
spocting past or apprehended Distorbances in Syria : 1858 to 
1860, p. 4.. 
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Bpondbility.’ The Vice-Consul, who happened to be 
present, ‘reminded the Cadi that his Majesty the 
Sultan had issued a fiiman, granting full liberty of 
conscience to all his subjects, by virtue of which firman 
any who from conviction wished to change his religion 
might do so without constraint. The Cadi answered 
disdainfully, “The Sultan eats melons,” which is a 
vulgar expression, meaning that the Sultan talks non- 
sense. I remonstrated, at which the Cadi repeated his 
remark, adding that his Majesty’s officers and subjects 
are only bound to obey him so long as his orders are in 
conformity with the laws.’ ^ It follows of course that 
whenever the provisions of the Hatti-humayoun come 
into conflict witli the Sacred Law they must remain a 
dead letter or be resisted by force. The voluminous 
Blue Books on the aflairs of Syria and the Levant from 
1858 to 1861 prove incontestably that the Syrian mas- 
sacres, like the Bulgarian massacres, were a device of 
the Ottoman authorities to terrorise the Christian popu- 
lation into an uncomplaining submission to its intolerable 
wrongs. It is the traditional policy of the Turkish 
Government. Promises it will make in abundance; 
but nothing short of foreign force will ever compel 
their fulfilment. 

When we speak of insecurity of life in Turkey, how- 
ever, it is necessaiy to bear in mind that the periodical 
massacres which now and then startle Europe are 
but examples on a large scale of what goes on aU the 
year round in detail among the Christian population of 
Turk^. This is the fret which it is so hard to bring 
home to the understanding of people in this country. If 
th^ could only be made to realise it in all its extent and 

* Despatolies from Her Majeafy’s ConsiilB in tiie Levant : 1858 
to 1860, pp. 27-8. 
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hideousness they would not endure for a moment that 
any considei’ation of possible remote danger to ‘ British 
interests ’ should be urged as a reason for maintaining 
the ‘independence and integrity’ of a Government of 
which chronic murder, in every form of Oriental torturej 
is an inseparable incident. In the criminal statistics of 
other States murder, unfortunately, occupies a conspi- 
cuous place. But the murderer becomes at once an 
outcast from society, and the arm of justice is imme- 
diately raised to strike him down. In Turkey, on the 
contrary, the ciiminal-in-chief is the Government itself, 
which either commits the crime through its agents, or 
shields the guilty whenever the victim happens to be a 
Christian. The exceptions are so few, and so entirely 
due to extraneous causes, that it is safe to lay down the 
general proposition that the murderer of a Christian 
subject of the Porte is never punished. The following 
must suffice as examples of evidence which might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Consul Calvert relates — 

‘ . the assassination of a poor and inoffensive shep- 
herd, one of the Bulgarian Catholics, by two Turks, fol- 
lowers of a certain Mahmoud Bey. The only witnesses 
were two Cliristian lads who happened to be with the 
shepherd in his hut when these two Turks came and 
called him out. These lads never saw him alive again ; 
and next morning his dcftd body, bearing numerous 
marks of violence, was discovered at about half an hour’s 
walk from the hut. The two lads were taken before the 
Medjlis Tikvesh, and then imprisoned ; whilst in prison 
they were tortured ; the younger, who was only ten 
years of age, by having burning coals heaped on his 
naked chest, and the other by flogging ; the object being 
to force them to keep silent as to the identity of the 
two Turks who had taken tlie shepherd away. The 
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case was brought to Monastir, where it underwent in- 
vestigation; but for want of evidence sufficient to satisfy 
the Court of Criminal Enquiry (latintak Medjlis), no 
one has ever been punished either for the murder or 
for the torture of the two lads. The .villagers of Stra- 
gova, of which the shepherd was an inhabitant, were 
detained many months at Monastir, as well for the 
prosecution of this case, as to conduct an action against 
Mahmoud Bey, for having, only since they began to 
call themselves Catholics, appropriated some pasture 
lands and fields they had lung been in undisturbed 
possession of. There were also other complaints of a 
serious character which required redress, but in every 
one of them they failed to obtain it.’ ^ 

‘ In course of twenty-eight years of my official resi- 
dence,’ says Consul Sandison, writing from Brussa, 

‘ there has been a succession of two dozen of different 
governors, so frequqnt have been the changes,’ ‘ Very 
few indeed of these had any other object in view than 
the amassing of a fortune as rapidly as possible out of 
the property of the population committed to their 
charge. ‘ Various of the number 'ranked very low for 
character or intelligence, and under several of them 
tortures were inflicted on innocent men.’ 

‘A most flagrant instance of this was the imprison- ' 
ment of some fifteen Greek villagers on a false charge 
of robbery, sustained by a conspiracy which was patro- 
nised by the Pasha. To carry this out these men 
were cruelly beaten, and threatened with death (if they 
divulged the fact) ; that bdng brought into my pre- 
sence, at his Excellency’s request they recounted with 
miiy.iti8B their robbery of a carrier which never -took 


‘ Consular Beports of 1867, p. 18. 
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place. Having obtained a clue to the truth, and gone 
to the capital for other objects under leave, I was 
directed by Lord Stratford to go and explain the dr- 
cumstances to the Grand Vizier. An investigation was 
ordered in consequence, which proceeded so far as to 
establish the innocence of the prisoners, and their 
having been subject to tortures, but by whose orders 
was never brought to light.’ ‘ 

‘ Before the Chief District Court of Criminal Juris- 
diction of Cavalla,’ says Vice-Consul Maling, ‘ two 
Christians were in 1864 indicted for, and convicted of, 
the murder of a Mussulman, Christian witnesses in dis- 
proof of the charge being rejected, while a near relative 
of the alleged murdered person sat as a member of the 
Court. The iniquitous proceedings took their course : 
a judicial murder was effected in respect of one of the 
victims, a felon’s door opened on the other, the mem- 
bers of the Court officiate to this day, and the chief 
administrative officer, who pocked the Court and 
approved the proceedings, xcas sJiordy after promoted 
to a higher post in the ChrisHan province of the 
Lebanon ’ * 

‘Within my experience of twenty-five years in 
Turkey,’ says Consul Calvert, ‘I have not known a 
single instance in which a Mussulman has been con- 
demned to death for the murder of a Christian uj)on 
purely Christian evidence.’ • 

One of the Blue Books published last year con- 
tsuns one of the most pathetic documents ever published 
in any language. It is a summary of the grievances 
which drove the Christians of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
into rebellion. It was forwarded to Lord Derby, by 

> Consular BeportB of 1867, p. 67. 

* Ihid. p. 29. * Ibid. p. 22. 
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Consul Uolmes, 'with a pledge that if, on RyaTninfl.i.inn ^ 
he found that it contained ‘ exaggerations,’ he would 
< send his observations on its contents.’ This was on 
the 1st of October, 1875, and as several batches of Blue 
Boohs have '|;^een published since then with no ‘ obser- 
vations ’ from Mr. Holmes on the document from 
which I am about to quote, I may take the accuracy of 
its complaints for granted. In fact, they can aU be 
. substantiated to the letter by independent testimony. 
One quotation must suffice here : — 

‘ Suppose a Turk is killed in some distant place 
among the barren mountains by an unknoivn person, 
they do not wait for inquiries and legal investigations ; 
they cry aloud for vengeance and massacre. If they meet 
any Christian there they sack whole villa^s of Christians 
near the place of the crime, and iU-treatthe inhabitants 
with impunity ; they drive, like a herd of cattle, hun- 
dreds of heads of families 'wilh kicks and musket-butts ; 
and when they come to the dty the unrestrained Turkish 
rabble await them and accompany them to the courts 
and prisons with cries and groans, stoning and the most 
cowardly outrages, so that the consternation of the 
prisoners and the atrocities of the crowd reach the 
highest pitch. After that, the 'wretched Christians 
groan in the foul prisons, or are dragged to the 
courts, when they are again threatened, to make them 
confess the crime. They are told, “ You know aU about 
it ; all you villains have conspired to murder that in- 
nocent Mussulman ; we have evidence to prove it, and 
if you don’t confess you 'wiB go to the gallo'ws and the 
stfdce.” ^ This tragedy goes on for months, until it is 

* Here is an incidental aUnaion to tlie practioe of impalement 
as 8t3l in vogne in Bosnia and the Henegorina. I shall have 
something to say on that point presently. 
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found out that the assassin was some foreigner who 
had nodiing to do with those poor Christians ; or some 
Mahometan adversary of the murdered man. Then 
after this ill-treatment the Christians are sent back 
to their homes without any satisfactipn ; or when 
the fiiry has abated, and the CSiristians are found to be 
innocent, they say they have not ascertained with cer- 
tainty (metaphysical perhap) who was the assassin ; so 
for the greater security, or rather to cover the enormous . 
and disgraceful injustice, some of the principal Chris- 
tians or those most hateful to the Turks, must rot in 
chains for years in the prisons ; others, by favour and 
on giving bail, are sent to their wretched homes with 
a warning to be careful not to do so again. Would to 
God that such scenes were seldom and few in these un- 
fortunate and thus barbarously tormented provinces I No 
security for life, for honour, for property. How can we 
seek for liberty and progress when we do not possess 
the most essential of the rights of man ? viz., the 
right of life, honour, and property ; for at every slight 
check, every trumpery suspicion amongst the Turks, 
from the arbitrary greed or fierce envy of the ill-dis- 
posed master, everything is uncertain, everything in 
danger.’ ^ 

Let this suffice for the evidence of her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Agents as to the security of life 
enjoyed by the Christian population of Turkey. This 
class of evidence is especially valuable because the 
natural bias of the Consular body is to represent things 
in as fevourable a light as possible for Turkey. As a 
rule, the Consuls take thdr cue from the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, and that cue points to 


‘ Parliamentary Papers of 1867, p. 38, No. 2. 
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‘ Bussian intrigue ’ as the most probable explanation of 
every mischief. So that in this case Consular testi- 
mony must be regarded as testimony extorted against 
the grain, and I fear I must add against personal in- . 
tereSt, by sheer love of truth and honesty. It thus 
possesses the best of all guarantees of trustworthiness, 
supposing, of course, — what there is no reason to doubt 
— the competency of the witnesses in other respects. 

I have seen, however, doubts thrown even on the 
evidence of Her Majesty’s Consuls. This has been 
done in a book just published by Messrs. St. Clair and 
C. A. Brophy under the title of * The Eastern Question 
in Bulgaria.’ A chapter is devoted to the ridicule of 
British Consuls and their r^orts. How much credit 
is due to the authors themselves the following quota- 
tions will show : — ‘ No atrocities have been committed 
by Mussulmans [in Bulgaria]. I have evidence to the 
contrary, and no evidence to prove even Mr. Baring’s 
report to be true.’ Mr. Schuyler’s report is ‘ a cock- 
and-bull story, upon evidence of the most mendacious 
nature, and causes the British public to swallow all 
that pernicious nonsense as if it were official evidence; 
and thence all the mischief done by what are termed 
the Bulgarian Atrocity Meetings.’ ‘ ^e only report 
which tallies with the facts is Edib Efiendi’s ’ (pp. 208, 
297). The volume from which I have made these choice 
quotations is, in iact,the re-publication, with the addition 
of a few notes, of a trumpery book published eight 
years ago under the title of ‘ A Besidence in Bulgaria.’ 

I read it then, and I have read it now under its new 
title ; and I will take the liberty of expressiiig my 
opinion of it in the language furnished by the authors. 
It is ‘ pernicious nonsense,’ based ‘ upon evidence of 
the most mendadons nature.’ 
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But there is a graver aspect of the question. We 
learn from the Blue Books that a gentleman bearing 
the name of one of the authors of this volume holds a 
consular office in Turkey. If he is the same person, I 
ask whether it is proper that a gentleman ip her Majes- 
ty’s Consular Service should be permitted not only to 
cast discredit on the reports furnished to the Govern- 
ment by his colleagues, but also to denounce as ‘ per- 
nicious nonsense,’ founded ‘ upon evidence of the most 
mendacious nature,’ crimes which even Lord Derby has 
held up to the reprobation of Europe ? 

What evidence, then, will the apologists of Turkey 
accept? Is a bluff English engineer, who relates in 
artless language of transparent honesty his five years’ 
residence in Bulgaria making roadways for the Sultan, 
likely to have been bribed by General Ignatieff or the 
Omladina to malign the Turkish Government ? The 
most ardent philo-Turk will scarcely hazard such an 
insinuation. So let us hear what Mr. Barkley has to 
say touching the security of life enjoyed by the people 
of Bulgaria. The scene of the following iinddent was 
Kustendjie, a place of which we have already heard in 
some of the extracts from the Considar Reports. The 
Eodjabachi, or head man of the little town, called one 
day on Mr. Barkley, who shall teU the rest in his own 
language : — 

‘ He was a Bulgar, as were nearly all the inhabitants, 
and proved a quiet, decent fellow. There was a dash 
of melancholy in his looks, which we thought was 
accounted for when he told us that when the war first 
broke ouV a re^ment of Bashi-Bazouks was sent up 

‘ "The war referred to is the BnBeiain war of 1854. As the 
Bnlgariana then resisted every solioitation to insarreotion on the 
part of Bussia, there was not the shadow of an ezcnse for the 
barbarity of the Turks. 
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here after a few Cossacks who had crossed the Danube 
and were acting as scouts. They encamped for the 
night on the very spot we were just quitting, and be- 
fore tliey left tlie nest morning they set fire to the 
town, and eyen took the com out of the granary, piled 
it up in the streets, and burnt it. Some of the young 
Bulgars remonstrated with them, and were at once cut 
down and hacked to pieces. Of the horrors the women 
went through I dare not write ; but of one thing I feel 
sure : — so long as there is a Sultan in Turkey every 
Bidgar wid ciuse him for having let loose such a mob of 
devils on tliem. We afterwards heard this corroborated 
by many Christians and a few Turks, though the 
latter tried to make the best of it.’ 

This outrage was indicted on apeacehil population, 
unoffending subjects of that ‘ paternal Government ’ 
of which we hear so much just now. The only 
motive for the crime was the wanton love of cruelty 
engendered by centuries of imrestrained power over a 
defenceless people. This it is which makes tlie case 
of the Eayah so hopeless while the Turk rules over 
him. ‘ Nowhere in Turkey,’ says Mr. Barkley, ‘ are 
isolated houses to be found ; for the good reason that, 
if there were, the owners woidd have their throats cut 
within a week.’ It is of coiuse the Bayah that suffers 
chiefly from this entire absence of security for life; 
for he is an object of special hatred to the Turkish 
officials, and he is absolutely without any means of 
self-defence. But the village Turks also, though in a 
less degree, suffer grievously from the rapacity and 
brutal insolence of that brigand confederacy known in 
diplomatic language under the name of the Ottoman 
Government. In Bulgaria both Christians and Turks 
■build their villages as far .as possible from the highway, 

F 
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ia the hope of escaping the ravages of the olHdals who 
roam about the country seeking what they may de- 
vour.^ 

The following story is vouched for by Mr. Evans, 
in his recently published book on Bosnia and Herze- 
govina (p. 313): — ^It was in the beginning of the 
insurrection, and nobody could go from one village to 
another without being provided with a Turkish pass. A 
Belgian engineer, who happened to be head of the 
Boad Commission, was authorised to examine and set 
his vi8& on the passes of all who went along the road. 
A young Herzegovinian Christian passed the tent of the 
engineer, had his pass examined and vise, and then went 
his way. He had not proceeded far, however, when he 
was met by two Turks, not soldiers, or officials of any 
sort, therefore not persons entitled to question or molest 
him in any way. Nevertheless they stopped him, and in 
insolent tones demanded to see his pass. What chance 
had an unarmed Christian against two Turks, armed to 
the teeth? The Herzegovinian therefore obeyed the 
summons, and showed his pass. The two Mussulmans, 
who could not read a pliable of any language on 
earth to save their lives, declared that the pass was not 
correct, and seizing hold of the Christian, began to 
.drag him along towards the tent of the Belgian. They 
had not proceeded far, however, when they dragged 
the young Herzegovinian into a field of maize, and 
hacked him to pieces Avitli their kandjiars. Having 
finished tlieir butchery, they walked coolly away, 
through a crowd of Christians who had been attract^ 
to the spot by the cries of the miu'dered man. The 
murderers had no malice against their victim ; he was 

* Four Years in Bnlgaria. Bj H. 0. Barkley, Civil Engineer, 
pp. vi-vii. 18-19. Gf. * Bonke’e Blayonian Provinees,’ pp. 457-€L 
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a total stranger to them. But he was a Christian, and 
they wished to have a * lark ' by hacking to pieces a 
giaour. 

Evidence of this sort might be accumulated to any 
extent froiq the most various sources; but I think 
I have produced enough to prove that scciurity 
for life is a blessing totally unknown to the Christian 
population of Turkey. It is not merely that they are 
exposed to occasional outbursts of &natidsm on the. 
part of their oppressors. That is bad enough in all 
conscience. But the horrible nature of their bondage 
can only be realised when wc learn that the Turk holds 
the Christian’s life so cheap that in the mere wantou- 
ness of sport or of caprice he will tliink nothing of 
putting an end to it by his kandjiar or short sword. 
He seldom uses his pistol ; for why should he waste his 
shot on an infidel dog who has no arms for self-defence ? ■ 
Besides, the Turk likes to hack and mutilate his victim, 
and there is no weapon like the kandjiar so handy for 
that kind of work. 

I have quoted fix)m the experiences of on English 
engineer in Bulgaria to show the precarious tenure on 
which the Bayah enjoys his life. Curiously enou^ a 
Ercuch engineer has recently published his experiences 
of some years’ duration in Bulgaria, and they tally in 
all respects with Mr. Barkley’s, except that the French- 
man’s pictiue is of stiU more sombre hues. Here is one 
illustration of Turkish rule : — 

‘ The Bulgarians stand in great fear of the Turks. 
One day, as we were on our way iix>m Sophia, we saw 
a young Mussulman soldier, without any conceivable 
motive, draw his kandjiar, and with all his might b^n 
striking at the poor drivers of the arabas. These fled 
without daring to use the hatchets which they are 
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cacli obliged to have in their arabas or waggons for tlic 
inevitable repairs which their miserable vehicles require 
along the route. Wlicn the yoimg Timk had wounded 
several of them he quietly replaced his weapon in his 
girdle ; but drew it quicMy out again to use it on* tlie 
engineers for having strongly remonstrated with him on 
his conduct. But he put it back again in double quick 
time when he saw the strangers handling the arms 
which they were accustomed to carry on their 
persons.’ ^ 

This, be it again remembered, did not happen dur- 
ing the recent disturbances ; it is one of the ordinary 
Incidents in the every-day life of the Bulgarian Chris- 
tian. And the sad feature in the case is that the Turk, 
in most cases, docs not understand that he is guilty of 
auy cruelty, or even of misconduct. His religion, com- 
bined with the bnitalising sense of unbridled tyranny 
instilled into him from his infiincy, makes him r^ard 
the Eayah as a creature belonging to a totally different 
OKler of being from himself — a ci’eature who holds all 
that he possesses, even life itself, not as of right, but by 
the favour of his Mussulman master, who may with- 
draw that favour when it suits his convenience or 
pleasure to do so. The young Turk who hacked the 
unoffending Bulgarian waggoners with his kandjiar, 
possibly for the mere fun of the thing, may have been 
gentle and kind-hearted in other relations of life. It 
simply did not occur to him that he was acting brutally 
in slicing the body of a Eayah any more than it seems 
to an Englishman in Lidia that he is acting brutally 
when he is enjoying the sport of pigsticking.* Ee- 

* La Question d'Orient devoilld, oaLa Ydiitd sur La Tnxqni^ 
p. 24. 

* This comparison has more point thanappefon op th^ surface, 
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monatrate with a Neapolitan vettnrino for ill-using his 
horses, and he will probably reply, with a shrug of 
wonder at yom ignorance, ‘ Che avete, signore P N^on 
sono Cristiam I ’ Such is the feeling of tlie dominant 
Turk towards the subject Eayah. His behanour to 
Christians who arc not subjects of Turkey, and who are 
consequently out of his power, and will probably return 
his blow with interest, is quite different. To them the 
Turk is courteous enough, especially in Constantinople 
and other towns under the influence of Western power. 
And so they come home fiiU of admiration for the 
Timk and of indignation against his libellers. Let 
them go into some Turkish province and disguise 
themselves as Eayahs, and they will soon return with a 
very different opinion of the object of tlieir admiration. 
Let us hear what Consul Hankey, with his long experi- 
ence, has to say upon the subject : — 

* In their daily relations the Bayah is made to feel 
the small estimation in which he is held by his masters. 
A Tiuk will not rise to reedve him ; he will be kept 
waiting for hours, although the master of the house is 
unoccupied. In travelling, if an educated Turk meets 
with a Chiistitiu who can converse with him, he is ex- 
tremely cautious so long as he believes himself to be 
talking to a foreigner ; should he discover liis fellow- 

' Pig* is one of the opprobions epithets employed towards the 
Christian subjects of the Foi-te even in official documents. 

Ubicini quotes the following &om anofficisl report of a certain 
Pertefw Effendi to the Sultan : — ‘ Et oonune dans les reglements 
da jiora, que Ton nomme le pape, &o.’ — . . . . ‘ Pkur I’eSet de oes 
mille ruses et cajoleries, qni sent d’aooord aveo la nature perverse 
de ^ette troupe de eoehoaa, — Lettres eur la Twrgme, vol. ii. )>. 445. 

The italics are not mine. * Le pape ' is of course the parish 
priest. Mr. Nassau Senior gives corroborative evidence in his 
Jownud hepi in Turkey and Greece. 
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traveller to be a Eayah, lus demeanour instantly 
changes, and in many cases he will not afterwards 
acknowledge the other’s salutation. 

‘The petty vexations to which Eayahs are sub- 
jected are of hourly occurrence, and patenl to all un- 
prejudiced observers. 

‘ In the last eighteen years 1 have been retident in 
different parts of Turkey ; and this is, I believe, without 
exaggeration the actual podtion of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan in European Turkey — ^in places, too, where 
the conduct of the local authorities is subject to the criti- 
cism of foreigners and foreign consulates. 

‘ In Asiatic Turkey, except in some seaport towns, 
the only protection a !l^yah has for person and property 
is what he purchases from some influential member of 
the Turkish community. His complaints are answered 
by blows, and he is the humble slave of any Mussulman 
beggar.’^ 

So much as to the amount of security for life and 
person enjoyed by the Eayah of Turkqr. 


SECTION IL 
SECDBITY FOB HOBODB. 

Ibbeccbitt of honour is a grievance harder to endure 
even than insecurity of life; and the higher the 
standard of female virtue is, the deeper of course is the 
wrong inflicted by its violation. Now all rei^ectable 
writers are agreed that nowhere in the world is Jhe 
standard of female virtue higher tbaw fttnnng the Slave 

> Gonanlar Beports of 1867, p. 4. 
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population of Turkey.^ ‘ The Bulgarian women,’ says 
Eanke, the well-known historian, who lived among them 
and knew them intimately, * are gentle, compassionate, 
and, laborious. The motherly and sisterly care th^ 
bestow on the stranger-guest in their cabins is really 
affecting. Their demeanour towards him is marked 
with the perfect confidence of innocence, for their vnliiie 
has no need of the precautions which are elsewhere 
necessary. He sleeps on the same floor with the mother, 
the wife, and daughters of the household. They are, 
next to the Greeks, the handsomest women in European 
Turkey, and are specially remarkable for the length 
and luxuriance of their hair, with which th^ coidd 
literally cover themselves as with a garment ; it often 
sweeps the ground below their feet. The young girls 
let their tresses flow loosely, and their only head-dress 
is a wreath of flowers or a single rose.’ * 

Mr. Barkley, who has spent five years among the 
Christians in Bulgaria, confirms Br. Banke’s testimony 

’ It will be apparent from a remark on a previons page that 
I do not rank Measra. Bropby and Bt. Clair among leE^ectable 
writers. On the comparative chastitj of Turks and Christian 
Bayaba, as on other questions, they are at variance with all re- 
q>eoiable authorities. Here is their testimony : — ‘ When yon. 
find Bulgarian or Creek vUlages in close proximity to Turkish 
settlements, the women are moral, and the men as honest as 
Bayobs can possibly be ; but when tbei'o are some villages pnrely 
Christian clustered together, the women are MessaUnas and the 
men acoundrels ! ’ ‘ Turkish rule alone keeps the poison under. 

Woe to these people if the Turks ever leave them ! ’ — T/ie Eastern 
QaettuM in Bidgaria, p. 314. 

It is sod to Bee two men, one of whom appears to have home 
her Majesty's CommisBion, and the other to be now employed in 
ona Consular Service, blowing their Tn«i,m'iu»iil hatred of BiilSBia to 
drive them into these brutal and wantonly mendacioua c alumni es 
against a people so sugnlorly chaste as the Slaves of Turkey. 

* Slave Pravinoes, p. 460. 
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to the letter. ‘ I never lived,’ he says, ‘ among any 
race where female virtue is more highly prized than it 
is among the Bulgarians, and I can safely assert that 
though our Engliah workmen, men of all sorts and^ aU 
characters, lived for months at a time in Bulgarian 
villages on the most intimate terms with the women, 
yet there was never the faintest whisper of scandal. 
The village ^rls, though always ready for a laugh or 
a talk, never drift into levity of conduct, but seem 
innately to possess virtue and self-respect. As a race, 
both men and women are well -grown and good-look- 
ing, and one can see, from their hssom erect carriage 
and healthy appearance, that from infancy they have 
been well fed and well clothed. If only absolute 
security for person and property could be obtained, I 
believe Bulgaria would be one of the most prosperous 
countries in Europe.’ ^ 

‘ Tlie Bulgarians are a most viituous people,’ says 
Bianconi, a French engineer, who has also lived among 
them for years. ‘ The young girls are remarkable for 
their modesty,’ Again : — ‘ Bent imder the yoke for so 
long a time, the Bulgarians have forgotten their rights 
and their powei' ; nor, indeed, have they the means of 
combining in self-defence. Their character, rendered 
pusillanimous by oppression, makes them accept with- 
out anger all the humilmtions and injustice heaped 
upon them ; and meanwhile they are a most indus- 
trious people, and their’ manners are pure in spite of 
their servitude and in spite of the frightful and in- 
famous corruption of their masters.' ® 

The Consular Beports are equally emphatic in 
bearing testimony to the virtue and industry of the 

‘ Five Years in Bnlgaria, p. x, 

* La 'V’eritfi 8ur La Turquie, pp. 24, 178. 
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Bulgarians. Let one quotation suffice : — ‘ Both sexes 
are comfortably and solidly dressed, and evince, as well 
as their apartments, that sense of order and neatness is 
the principal rule of their households. Their behavioim 
is no less lahdable. License, intemperance, and other 
vices, the appendid of overndvilization, are almost un- 
known among them As &r as my experience 

goes, I consider the Bulgarians to be, on the whole, a 
shrewd, active, and industrious people, ranking in 
capacity and intelligence with any other of the Euro- 
pean races. They require only the full development 
of their good qualities for attaining a high accomplish- 
ment in modern dvilization. Unlike the Greeks, who 
mean to improve thdr sodal position by the politics of 
the coffee-houses, the Bulgarians put their hands to 
work and try the solution of the national economical 
questions in the true practical way.’ ^ 

Such being the esteem in which female virtue is 
held among the Christians of South-eastern Europe, 
let us see how it fares under Turkish rule. The evi- 
dence which I am about to quote, let it be remembered, 
does not belong to any of those periodical massacres 
which occur in Turkey with almost the regularity of 
a natural law : it illustrates the rule, not the exception, 
of the life to which the Chiistian subjects of Turkey 
iU'c doomed. And here again my first witness shall be 
one of her Majesty’s Consular Agents. ‘ The Turkish 
police,’ says Mhjor Cox, ‘live at the expense of the 
inhabitants ; and such is the moral infiuence they 
possess over the minds of the Christian peasants that 
there is nothing which they may not do with impunity 
in some of the remote vlLU^es. I bdieve all that can 


1 Consular Beports of 1867, p. 44. 
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be said as to the violation of females may be said under 
this head : it is simply that, as a rule, the women 
will not offer any resistance to a Mussulman — ^they are 
treated with so little respect by their own husbands 
that but a small sense of morality exists ninong them. 
The husband is not ashamed to confess that he goes to 
sleep in the stable, and leaves his Mussulman guest to 
do as he pleases with his wife and daughters.’ ^ 

This is a specimen of the rash generalisation of the 
British traveller in Turkey. I gatlier from the Blue 
Book that Major Cox was not employed as a regular 
Consul ; but that, travelling through the country, and 
being an intelligent man, he was asked by the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople to send to our Foreign 
Office the benefit of his observations on the condition 
of the Christians in Bulgaria. His report evinces dili- 
gence, and the facts which he states are for the most part 
so abundantly confirmed from other sources that they 
may be accepted as trustworthy. That the same can- 
not be said of his inferences, the specimen given above 
sufficiently proves. The &cts are as Major Cox states 
them. Turkish officials, from' the lowest to the highest, 
quarter themselves on the Christian population, turning 
the men out of the house ; but not the women, or the 
boys if they are good-lookiug — (tuvstomti. 
And no resistance is offered, says Major Cox, because 
‘ the moral influence ’ of the Turk is so extraordinary. 
But the truth is that the only resistance that men, 
women, or boys can offer is flight or concealment, 
which is not always possible ; and the ‘ moral influence ’ 
whicffi seemed to Major Cox so extraordinary will ap- 
pear simple enough when we learn the very practical 


‘ Conaalar Beports of 1860, p. 60. 
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means by which it is iu the habit of asserting itself. A 
few examples will suffice : — 

‘ Besides the wholesale robbery of the great Turks, 
therq is the petty oppression of the little Turks. One 
of them, witbr his belt full of pistols, walks up to a 
Bayah’s house. He calls out the master, who perhaps 
is the head man of the village, and bids him hold his 
horse. He walks in, sits down, and makes the women 
lig]}t his pipe. The girls aU run away and hide in the 
(mdiouses, or among the neighbours. When he has 
finished his pipe, he asks tor a fowl. He is told there 
is none. A few blows bring one out; a few more 
bread and wine. What is the source of this insolence ? 
That he is armed, and that he is the only person in the 
village who is so. , . . If die Rayahs were armed, or 
die Turks were dimrmed, there would he none of das 
petty oppression' ^ 

‘The scarlet cap and the well-known garb of a 
Turkish irregular,’ says Mr. Layard iu his Nineveh and 
its Remains, ‘ are the signals for a general panic. The 
women hide in the innermost recesses to save themselves 
from insuUi the men slink into their houses, and 
offer a vain protest against the seizure of their pro- 
perty.’ 

Dr. Badger teUs, as a &ct within his own personal 
knowledge^ of women ‘tlirowing themselves into the 
Tigris to escape dishonour,’ while ‘the Turkish Go- 
vernment was averse to any coercion or strong measures 
being adopted against’ the miscreants who thus embitter 
the lives of a virtuous population.^ 

‘ A Jonxnal kept in Tnrk^ and Greece. By Nasaan W. 
Senior, Eaq., pp. 139-140. 

* liie Neatoriana and their Bataala. By the Ber. Gborge 
Percy Badger, vol. i. p. 278. 
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‘It is not in wild frenzy that the Turk destroys,’ 
says Mr. Wright, ‘but in calm blood, and in strict 
accord with his habits, and laws, and creed. The 
tendency of his rule is to corrupt, torment, . destroy. 
The cruelties in Bulgaria disclose to me^ilo new facts. 

I have known Christians beaten for claiming their own 
cattle fix)m Mohammedan robbers. I have known 
Christian husbands murdered for protecting their own 
wives. My own house was the refuge of a lovely Chjis- 
tian bride, who in the full gaze of the village was 
hunted there like a gazelle by a Turkish Governor, who 
spoke French and affected dvilization in general. I 
have seen a Christian murdered under the eye of a 
Turkish sentry, who would not put forth a hand to stay 
the assassin. There is scarcely a village in the Turkish 
Empire without its tragic tale. There is scarcdy a 
Chriatian family without a hideous remembrance too 
horrible for thought or word.’^ 

Dr. Sandwith states the following &cts on his per* 
sonal knowledge : — 

‘For some time past’ (this was written in 1864), 

' the Forte has established in several flahies, as those 
of Hish, Zaplagna, Yragna, &c., a spedes of police, con- 
sisting of armed bands, commanded by a Ers-serdar, 
chained with maintaining order in the country. Among 
these Krs-serdars there was one called Deli Mehmet. 
The latter arrived on the 8th December, 1859, at the 
village of Mateivtzd, near Nish, at the head of twenty 
admens. His first act was to drive from his home the 
cure of the village and all the males, and to instal him- 
self in it with his troop, which was lodged and boarded 
at the expense of the house for three days. During 

* Slaves and Tnrks, pp. 118-9. Mr. Wright succeeded Dr. 
Porter as bead of the Irish Presbyterian Mission in Damascus. 
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those three days he obliged the wife of the ciir6 and 
the other women of the house . . . ^ After 

having satisfied his brutal appetites he invited a Krs- 
serdor in the neighbourhood, named Arbar Bairakdar, 
to dbme to the priest’s house with his twenty seimens. 
The latter arrived, and all the females in the house were 
placed at the disposal of this second band . . 

Here are some of the experiences of the French 
engineer already quoted. He relates them as incidents 
inthe ordinary life (en temps ordinaire) of the Bulgarian 
Bayah. For the truth of all these he personally vouches 
as an eye-witness, though powerless to help the victinis, 
except in the last case : — 

‘A Yeui-Han des zapti^s fuiieux (&natisds par 
lea predications des mufiis et des ulemas) se jeterent 
brusquement sur un grand nombre de femmes et de 
jeunes fiUes de la campagne qui s’etaient rendues au 
bourg h I’occasion de la foire ; ces pauvres gens e’en- 
fiiirent en poussant des ciis d’epouvante ; mais les zapties 
les seixerent de pr^s, et, & grands coups de sabre et de 
kandjiar, en blesserent une vingtoine. Le caimakan ou 
gouverneur ne fit rien ; les zapties et quelques jeunes 
gens turcs qui s’etaient joints h eux dans cette afifaire 
purent assouvir leurs passions brutales sur hult ou dix 
jeunes fiUes qui avaient demande gr&ce.’ 

‘ Bans un autre village les zapties charges de per- 
cevoir les dimes arrierees commirent des actes beaucoup 
plus atroces. Bs reunirent une dizaine de femmes, et, 
apr^s les passions assouvies. Us s'amush’ent de la sorte : 
I’une des femmes devait regarder fixement le soleil, 
sans fermer les yeux; h chaque mouvement, occa- 
sioime par la douleur, elle recevait un coup de sabre 

* For the rest of the sentenne I must refer the reader to Dr. 
Saudwith’s nairratiTe. S9him JBaghi, yoI. ii. p. 276. 
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sur les jambes. TTue autre devait conserver dans la 
main un gros morceau d’amadou allumd jusqu’k son 
extinction.’ 

These outrages were committed by the offidal 
guardians of life, and honour, and property, acting, as 
the author is careful to tell us, under regular officers. 
And when the Lieutenant-Governor in command of the 
district is appealed to, he does nothing. 

On another occasion butiness took our author away 
from home, accompanied by his servant. Their route 
led them across a plain, where they beheld in the dis- 
tance a number of young women engaged in harvesting. 
Presently the women were seen flying in all directions. 
At this sight the Frenchman, with the gallantry of his 
nation, drove his spurs into his horse, and in a few 
minutes found himself dose to the field where the 
women had been at work. Tlie flight of the girls 
was now explained, for on the ground was a beautiful 
village maiden struggling with a Turk, while two 
peasants, who turned out to be her ffither and brother, 
were supplicating the Turk to leave her alone. ‘ But 
the Mussulman would not listen to reason, and was 
preparing to deliver himself from the importunities of 
the peasants by violent means, when he caught sight of 
the stranger, who had leapt his horse into the field and 
was standing dose by. The Turk, on bang ordered 
by the engineer to let the girl go, turned upon him in 
a rage, and struck at him with his kandjiar. The 
latter endeavoured to avoid the blow by wheeling his 
horse round, but the weapon caught him below the 
knee; upon which he drew his revolver and fired, 
woimding the Mussulman in the shoulder. The Turk, 
finding himself thus suddenly disabled, gave vent to 
his rage by plucking out the few hairs which still- . 
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reiuained on tlie back of bis head.’ ‘But what became 
of the peasants ? ’ asks M. Bianconi, significantly. ‘ If 
the Turk did not die of his wound, depend upon it 
they had to pay very dearly for the intervention of the 
Christian Tchel^bi.’ ^ 

What a flood of light this single incident alone 
casts on the condition of the Christians of Bulgaria I 
Here is a brutal Turk violating a beautiful girl before 
the very eyes of her father and brotlier, and they can 
only ‘ supplicate him to leave her alone.’ ‘ But they 
are two to one,’ some one Avill explain ; ‘ why not 
chastise the ravisher on the spot, and rescue the 
maiden P ’ Because he is armed to the teeth, and they 
are defenceless. ‘ But if they were not cowards th^ 
would have rushed upon the Tiuk, unarmed as they were, 
instead of meekly witnessing the dishonour of one who 
ought to be so dear to them ? ’ A very natural senti- 
ment on the part of a fi:ee-bom Englishman ; not quite 
so natural on tlie part of a Bulgarian, into whose soul 
has entered the iron of five centuries of cruel bondage. 
He has risen up now and again to avenge his intolerable 
wrongs and break the yoke of his oppressor. And 
England, free, gallant, chivalrous England, who taunts 
the Bulgarian for his cowardice as he writhes in the 
agony of his despair — what encouragement has she 
given, him in his efibrts — ^most heroic efibrts they have 
sometimes been — to be free ? She has too often helped 
the tyrant to rivet the bonds still more tightly on his 
quivering limbs. And when his spirit is broken and 
he is thoroughly cowed, the gallant Llajor Cox, E.E., 
admires ‘ the moral infiuence ’ which enables the 
Turkish Zaptieh to overcome the virtue of the Bulga- 


’ La y^rit^BTiT Ia Tnrqnv, pp. 25, 174-i5. 
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riau woman, while he can feel nothing but scorn for the 
meek submission of her natural protector. Most of 
the iuBUirections attempted at various times by the 
Christians of Turkey may be traced back to outrages 
on the women. That which is still smouldering in the 
Herzegovina owes its origin to this cause. So it has 
been in Servia, so in Bulgaria. The latter coimtiy was 
the scene of the following tragedy in the year 1841. 

' The Slaves are by disposition a joyous race, and are 
wont, at festal seasons, to dance in the open air. 
Among the dancers on one of these festive occasions 
was a village beauty of the name of Agapia. Smitten 
by her charms, the nephew of the Pasha of Nish had 
her seized and carried off &om the merry circle. 
Having secured her he strove to make a Mahometan 
of her ; for it is a sin and a degradation to a Mussulman 
to have children by a Giaour. Agapia resisted all efforts 
to convert her. Other means having failed, she was 
at last put to the torture. She endured her agony 
with fortitude, and declined to put an end to it by 
renouncing Christ for Mahomet. Baffled in their at- 
tempts to pervert her faith, her judges — ^for all this 
took place by regular process of law before a religious 
tribimal — ^hit at last on a device which broke her con- 
stancy. They sentenced her to be deflowered, or to 
embrace Islam. Who shall blame her for having in 
her anguish chosen the latter alternative ? 

Meanwhile her distressed father scraped together 
a tolerable sum of money by selling all that he could 
call his own ; and with the bribe in his hand he went 
to the Pasha and offered it as a ransom for his Agapia. 
He ‘was told that she was no longer a Christian, but re- 
fused to believe it. To get rid of him the girl h^elf, 
who found in the longing to see her &ther a motive for 
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self-restraint, was produced. ‘ Is it true, my Agapia,’ 
said her father, with tears in his eyes, ‘ that you are no 
longer a Christian? ’ The poor girl threw hersdf into 
his arms and sobbed, ‘ 0 save me, for I wish to remain 
a CKristian.’* ^he unexpected scene was roughly ended 
by the intervention of the servants, who drove away the 
bereaved father with blows, and shut his daughter up 
with a number of other abducted girls who had been 
seized in tlie same way, and were reserved for the same 
fate. 

The outrage made a deep impression on the Bul- 
garians, and they muttered vows of vengeance. Scythes 
were jxior weapons against firearms, and scythes were 
the only weapons which the Bulgarian peasants pos- 
sessed. Yet even with their scythes they resolved to 
strike a blow for the honour of their women. They 
chose as their leaders two brave men, Miloch and 
Gavra. These went to Servia, before commencing 
hostilities, to solicit help from the little Principality 
which had so heroically, and after so many sao^ces, 
wrested a certain measure of freedom from the Porte. 
The Servums, however, were still in the grasp of 
Turkey, which held possession of all their fortresses, and 
were powerless ; but they supplied the Bulgarians with 
some arms and ammunition. The latter, however, 
before venturing on the desperate struggle, made an 
attempt to get justice by peaceful means. They sent a 
deputation to the Porte to implore the protection of tlie 
Sultan. This was considered a great presumption : two 
Bayahs daring to bring an accusation against a Turkish 
Pasha 1 The delegates were accordingly seized and sent 
back in chains to the Governor of Nish to be dealt with 
according to their deserts. The latter would have put 
tlrem to death. But his greed was a stronger passion 

G 
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even than his cruelty, and he spared the lives of the 
delegates in return for a lai^e ransom subscribed among 
their countrymen. He then wrote a letter to the 
Porte, which he compelled the Bishop and clergy of 
Nish to sign, in which it was gravely stated that some 
of the Christians had attempted an outbreak without 
any cause whatever. The latter, goaded on beyond 
endurance, rose at last in real earnest, and gave tlie 
Pasha the excuse for which he had been longing and 
waiting. The Bulgarians fought bravely ; but they had 
of course no chance against disciplined troops, arrayed 
against them in overwhelming numbers and with 
superior weapons. ' During this time,’ says Eanke, ‘ tlie 
irregular troops of the Pashas burned more than a 
hundred and fifty villages between Sophia and Nish, 
impaling die men, dishonouring the women, and then 
throwing them into the flames of their burning houses, 
or carrying them off as slaves. The Bulgaiians fled from 
all parts to the mountains, crying Shumo I To the forest I 
Let us turn haiduks 1 ^ Two thousand mounted men pur- 
sued them to their fortresses ; but the haiduks showed 
themselves worthy of their ancestors, and only some 
thirty of the proud Spahis escaped out of their hands.’ 

* J.e. brigands. But the Ghristiaii brigand of the Balkans 
is a TOiy different person from his namesake of Sicily or 
Calabria. As a general mle, he is a patriot rather than a brigand. 
A wrong endured from some Turkish ofBcial drires him to the 
woods, from which he conducts a gnerilla warfare against the 
Covemment. The Haiduks of the Balkans have always played 
a conspicuous part in the struggles of the Slaves for fo^om. 
Nor indeed did they limit iheir aspirations' or their prowess to 
their O'wn race. The 'tocsin which sounded the war of Greek 
independence roused the Haiduks in their caverns, and they 
rushed for'ward to the iray in Hacedonia, in the Morea, and on 
the classic soil of Athens itself. It was before a final charge of 
the impotnons Haiduks that the Acropolis at last was taken. 
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These atrodties, quite as bad as those of Batak, took 
place in 1841, two years after the publication of the 
Hatti-cherif of Gnlhand, the provisions of which, Mu- 
surus Pasha has recently assured the British public, 
abolished impalement and other tortures. The Great 
Powers of course remonstrated ; the Porte of course 
regretted -tlie atrocities committed by the Haiduks, and 
was deeply moved to learn that Bulgarian girls ‘ had 
been carried off in shoals and sold in Albania.’ It 
promised immediate redress, and sent a Commission ‘ to 
inquire into the grief of the insurgents and to rectify 
them.’ The Commission went and returned; but so 
did not the ‘shoals’ of Bulgarian maidens who had 
been sold into slavery. 

The reader will perhaps now understand, better 
than he did before, the scene witnessed by Biancoui in 
a Bulgarian harvest held. If the hither and brother 
of the girl had been able to use force in her defence 
and drive off her assailant, the latter would certainly 
have speedily avenged himself in one or other of the 
ways open to him through open violence or false accu- 
sation.^ This it is, even more than the lack of arms, 
which makes the Bayah so helpless. Feeling himself 
to be an outlaw, without possibility of redress against 
the meanest Turk, he submits to the immediate wrong 
rather than brave a worse by resistance. 

Nor must it be forgotten that these outrages on 
female honour are directly encouraged by the Turkish 
Government. A Mussulman is exempted from military 
service who converts a Christian woman to Islam. 

‘ There is another abuse,’ says Consul-General Long- 
worth, who seldom lets slip an opportunity of palliating 


1 Bee pp. 30-82. 
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the misconduct of Turkish officials, ‘which calls 
urgently for protection : I mean the forcible abduction 
of Christian girls by Mahometans. Much has been 
said in extenuation of this practice of abduction,’ and 
Mr. Longworth accordingly goes on to say^ this ‘ milch.’ 
‘ It is an old custom of those wild districts.’ As if that 
made it more tolerable. All the sufficrings of the 
Bayahs are due to ‘ old customs ’ — customs as old as 
the rule of the Turk, and which -wdll only end when 
that ends. Then parents, ‘ by delaying to give ’ their 
daughters in marriage at an early age, ‘ indirectly bring 
this misfortune on themselves ’1 A novel view of 
parental responsibility certainly. The Consul-General 
pulls himself up, however, in his enumeration of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, as if it had suddenly occurred 
to him tliat he was not now engaged in the congenial 
task of bullying Eayahs or lecturing Servian politicians, 
but in the duty of writing a despatch which might 
possibly be criticised in an assembly not likely to be 
intimidated by the lofty beaiing of even a Consul- 
General. And so Consul-General Longworth appends 
the following rider to his list of extenuating circum- 
stances : — ‘But these palliatives, and otliersof the kind, 
which may be urged, are, I think, beside the question, 
which is simply if seduction and violence have been 
employed in removing girls from the roof and protection 
of their parents. But instead of putting it to this issue, it 
has been the rule to force the party to appear before 
the tribunal which rejects Christian evidence, and to dis- 
pose of the affair summarily, by compelling her to declare 
herself a Christian or a Mahometan.’ ^ We have seen 
how it fared with poor Agapia, ‘the Lucretia of 


I Consalar Beports of 1860, p. 21. 
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Bulgaria,’ as Banke calls Her, before one of these 
tribunals. 

But the real culprit in this, as in most outrages, is 
the .Turkish Government. Mr. Consul Abbott shall tell 
us how. ‘ Generally speaking,’ he says, writing from 
Monastir, ‘ in the conversion of females, it is not the 
effect of religious endiusiasm ; it proceeds from worldly 
causes, such as love, or exemption fi:om military con- 
scription. A custom prevails here to exempt from 
military conscription a Mussulman young man who 
elopes with a Christian girl, and whom he converts to 
his faith. This being a meritorious act for his'reh'gion, 
it entitles him, as a reward, to be freed from military 
service.’ ^ 

Let no one be deceived by such terms as ‘ elopes ’ 
or * converts to the faith.’ Elopement means what 
Consular-General LongAvorth calls ‘ forcible abduction ; ’ 
and as to conversion to the Mahometan faith, the 
victim of Turkish lust has no choice. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred she has no chance of biinging 
her case before the tribunals at all, and in the 
hundredth case her evidence as a Christian is not 
received. If, in the frenzy of her despair, she pro- 
claims herself a Mahometan, as Agapia did, either to 
escape immediate outrage or to obtain a healing, there 
is of course an end to the matter. She is carried to 
her ravisher’s harem and remains his lawful prey, while 
he is commended and rewarded for having made a 
convert to Islam. 

TSasr let the reader consider what this means. It 
means, in plain language, that the Turkish Government 
puta a premium on the 'nolation of Christian female 


1 GonBiilar Beporto of 1860, p. 7. 
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chastity. Yet a number of well-meaning peojile among 
us, who seem to be sane on other points, keep dinning 
into our ears their absurd assurances that Bussia is as 
bad and barbarous a government as that of Turkey. 
If Bussia were to pass a law exempting iiom militaiy 
service the violators of Boman Catholic girls in Poland, 
what would they say of her ? Would they consider a 
Polish insurrection unjustifiable ? Would they seek for 
its cause in the ambitious intrigues of one of the Great 
Powers, or m the occult schemes of Secret Societies ? 
Would they not, on the contrarj', laugh all such ex- 
planations to scorn, and ridicule the idea of assigning 
to recondite causes phenomena whose cause lay on the 
surface? But it is proverbially hard ‘ to see ourselves 
as others see us and those who cauuot understand that 
the government of Bussia, even granting the strict 
accuracy of all the wild accusations lately made against 
it, is separated from that of Turkey by a moral gulf 
which cannot be passed, belong to a class of controver- 
sialists on whom rational arguments are thrown away. 

Je ne toub aime pas, Hjlas ; 

Je n’en BauroiB dire la canBe ; 

Je Bala Benlement nne ohose ; 

C'eat qne je ne toub aiine pas. 

Conclusions arrived at after this fashion ore obviously 
impervious to syllogisms. 

And now I think I may pass on to the next head 
of my indictment against Turkey. 
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SECTION III. 

SBCUBITY FOB BSLIOIOUS LIBEBTY. 

Nebt to security for life and honour stands in im-- 
portance the enjoyment of security for the free exercise 
of the various duties of religion ; and to no class of men 
is this boon so precious as to the poor and the oppressed. 
Others may find, if not solace, at least distraction and 
oblivion iu a thousand difierent ways. But distmction. 
and oblivion are not possible to the Eayah*of Turkey. 
All those things which make human life bright and 
pleasant to others are poisoned to him by the uncertain, 
tenure on which he holds them. No better description 
of his misery can be given than that in which the great 
Prophet of Israel so vividly foretold the doom of his 
people when scattered, for their sins, among the nations 
of the earth. ‘ The Lord shall give thee a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind : and 
thy life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou shalt 
fear day and night, and shalt have none assurance of 
thy life. In the morning thou shalt say. Would Gk)d 
it were even I and at even thou shalt say. Would God 
it were morning 1 for the fear of thine heart wherewith 
thou shalt fear, and for the sight of tliine eyes which 
thou shalt see.’ Such is the lot of the Bayah ; not in 
the land of strangers, however, and not for his own sins, 
but in the home of his fathers and for the sake of some 
supposed ‘interests’ with which he has no concern. 
‘Art thou still our Czar?’ cried the Eaya^ of Servia 
in an address to the Sultan, when they rose to break 
the yoke of their oppressors or to perish in the 
eflbrt. ‘Art thou still our Czar? then come and 
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free U 3 from those evil doers. Or if thou wilt not 
save us, at least tell us so; that we may decide 
whether to flee to ihe moimtains and forests, or to seek 
in the rivers a termination to our miserable existence.’ 
That was the cry seventy-two years ago, and die s'ame 
cry stiU ascends from the Eayahs who are yet in 
bondage ; no longer, indeed, addressed to the Sultan, 
since appeals to him are all in vain, but to the Great 
Powers by whose grace the Sultan reigns and his 
minions oppress. ‘ Surely,’ Sfiid the Herzegovina in- 
surgents last year in their patlietic appeal to the Signa- 
taiies to the Treaty of Paris, ‘ the poor people here are 
entitled to compassion from those who have feelings of 
humanity, and to some effort to assist them in their 
deplorable state — in then- opprobrious servitude ; where 
the cry ia continually heard — “ 0 Lord, send us our 
death! 

It is in circumstances like these that the consola- 
tions of religion arc so soothing and so sustaining, and 
the ‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow ’ of die Bayah is that 
his oppressors have turned even the ministers of his 
religion into instruments of torture against him. In 
the beginning of the War of Independence in Greece 
the Greek Patriarch was first made to fulminate an 
anathema against the insui'geiits, and then put to death 
by the Turks. So now the Greek Patriarch lias dirown 
whatever influences he possesses into the scale of the 
Turk against the Christian ; and the Armenian Patri- 
arch has not been slow to follow his example. Seldom 
has the world witnessed a more cynical display of im- 
pudent mendacity than the latter has made in the 
Address which he lately published with the view of 


* Pari. Papers, No. ii. p. 34. 
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damaging the cflbrts made by tlie Conference at Con- 
stantinople to ameliorate tlie condition of the Christians 
of Turkey. Here is a specimen : — 

I The-Bulgiudan nation occupies three different ter- 
ritones, snbjqst to three distinct Governments, and the 
whole world knows diat the Atniienians of Turkey are 
by far the happiest, and that if a prayer had to be 
addressed to the Conference, it should be for the amelio- 
ration of the fate of the Armenians of Russia’ ^ 

Let us contrast with tliis the accounts given by the 
Armenians themselves in two separate documents 
which are now lying before me. The first is a ‘ Memo- 
randum on tlie actual situation of the Armenians and 
their future, respectfully addressed to the Chancellors 
of the Great Powers.’ Very different is tliis picture 
fi’om the rosy fictions of the Armenian Patriarch. 
Like the Bulgarians, the Armenians have made won- 
derful efforts to improve themselves. They have 
established and maintained churches, convents and 
hospitals, * and above all, that which appears to them 
especially worthy of solicitude, schools.’ The difficulties 
in tlidr path, however, are enormous. ‘ They are con- 
stantly exposed to outrages of every sort. They are in 
the midst of a savage people who live on rapine, with 
tlie connivance of tlie local authorities.’ 

‘Hot a day passes but peaceable and laborious 
Armenian inhabitants are molested in their religion, 
their liberty, their honour, or their property. Fields 
are unlawfully seized ; soczil^es are committed in the 
churches and convents ; women and children are con- 
verted by force to Islamism; acts of incendiarism, 
bri^ndage, violation, assassination are constantly com- 


‘ See Titaee ot Jan. 18. CoirespondeDt’s letter from Fera. 
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mitted. The Turks, the Kurds, and the Avchars, who 
have lately been joined by the Circassians, rule in some 

places as absolute masters Under the most 

futile pretexts their (the Armenians’) harvests are de- 
stroyed, their villages burned, and thp- inhabi&nts 
driven away by sword and gun. Thus anarchy may 
be said to exist permanently in Armenia. The local 
authorities rarely interfere, though complaints are con- 
tinually addressed to tliein. Tlie right of bearing arms, 
moreover, is only allowed to the Mahommedans ; and 
these nomadic hordes, who for the most part pay no 
tribute and are subjected to no law, carry openly, in 
presence of the authorities, those weapons which arc 
their principal means of existence. If an Armenian 
should appeal to the Courts of Law, unless he is pro- 
vided with Mussulman uatnesses, as the Sacred Law 
ordains, he can never gain his cause. But a Mussulman 
cannot, without offending against the Koran, be a wit- 
ness against a coreligionist. So that the result is a total 
denial of justice.’ ^ 

Yet the Armenian Patriarch assures the public of 
Constantinople and of Europe that ‘ the whole world 
knows that the Armenians of Turkey are by fer the 
happiest, and that if a prayer had to be addressed 
to the Conference, it should be for the amelioration of 
the Armenians of Russia.’ 

I take it that the Armenians of Russia themselves are 
the best judges as to that, and here is what they 
say 

‘ The Armenians of Russia, who were sunk in the 
deepest ignorance some forty years ago, now exhibit 
wonderful moral and material progress. The Arjae- 

’ M^moire snr la Situation actnelle des AnadnienB et snr 
lenr Avenir, pp. 5-6. 
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uian populatiou in Bussia, which in 1830, according to 
a census made in that year, numbered only 350,000, 
has now readied over 800,000. Agricultural and 
industrial arts flourish among them ; schools are being 
built and increasing; the country, which in 1840 had no 
newspapers, now possesses four or five in the Armenian 
language ; the people are daily growing richer, and the 
numbers of pupils who pass through Eussian gymnar 
’ siums are rapidly increasing. Although the Armenians 
in the Caucasus arc exempted fi-om conscription, there 
are many who volunteer into the Eussian army, and 
get quickly promoted to the highest ranks, on account 
of their intelligence and their courage.^ There are 
now as many as twenty-six generals of Armenian birth 
in the Eussian army. 

‘ Whilst formerly the darkest ignorance prevailed 
at Etchmiadzin, now the present Catholicos has built 
a spacious school, with rich endowments, and its 
curriculum . of studies promises well. ... In these 
districts the Armenians show great energy of character, 
which exhibits itself in their newspapers. Lately one 
of these, the Mesliag {Agriculturalist)^ pubbshed in 
Tiflis, invited the Armenians (under Turkish rule) to 
rebellion, and condemned their inaction in contemp- 
tuous terms, drawing a faithM but terrible picture of the 
oppression of the Armenians of Turkey, and concluded 
by saying, “If you cannot give your life for your 
liberty, come over to us.” That the material condition 
of Eussian Armenia is incomparably better than that 
of Turkey is an undeniable fad. Whilst in Turkey 
there are no roads, in that part of Armenia which 
belongs to Eussia, high-roads, railways, bridges, rand 

* The general in command of the Army of the Gancesne at 
this moment is, I believe, an Arme n ia n . 
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public buildings abound, and there is even/ security for 
life and property’ ^ 

It is unnecessary to offer any further refutation of 
the Armenian Patriarch’s audacious assertion ‘ th^t if a 
prayer had to be addressed to the Couferehce, it should 
be for the amelioration of the Armenians of Russia.’ * 

‘ Armenians and tbe Eastern Question, p. 6. 

* The Bnlgaiian Exarch, I am happy to observe, has declined 
to follow the ignominiouB example set him by his Orthodox and 
Armenian brethren. Be has refused hitherto, as the following 
quotation will show, to prostitute his conscience at the bidding 
of the Porte : — 

*A few days since four Bulgarians, three employds in the 
pay of the Gfovemment, and the fourth an ex-dimier, or collector 
of tithes, who owes jC10,000 (Turkish) to the Government for em- 
bezslement of public money due to the Treasury, called upon the 
Exarch at his official residence at Orta-Eeui, two miles from 
Constantinople. They were told that the Exarch was ill and 
away at his private residence. They then addressed two of the 
archbishops who were in charge of tl^ Exarchate, and bade them, 
under menace of being denounced as traitors if they refused, to 
sign a petition, which I subjoin at the end of this letter, in which 
the Bulgarians are described as praying for deliverance from the 
reforms proposed in their behalf by the European Powers. The 
two archbishops answered that they did not consider themselves 
authorised to act in the name of tbe Exarch in a matter of such 
great importance, nor to append their names to the document 
before the Exarch had given his signature. The four Bulgarian 
agents of the Government then proceeded to the Exarch’s private 
residence, where he was ill in bed, and forced themselves into his 
presence in spite of the servants and friends in attendance, and 
to him again they preferred their request that he should sign 
the petition. The Exarch, however, pleaded his indisposition, 
and firmly refused to sign a document which, he said, “ was re- 
pugnant to all bis principles and to his conscience.” 

‘ From this individual case it will be ea^ to argue the pressure 
which the Turkish Government puts on the inhabitents of 
Bulgaria, as well as on the Greeks and other Christians ot the 
different Provinces, to wrest frcm them a declaration of loyalty 
which would belie their real feelings. 
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Here, then, we have a glaring and cruel infringement 
of religious liberty. Turkey has forced the clergy of 
different Christian communities in the Empire to become 
the instruments of her iniquitous treatment of their 
flocks. ‘ Begarding the clergy merely as government 
tools,’ sa5'B the well-informed M. Cyprien Bobert, ‘ the 
Turks sdl the dignities of the Church to the highest 
bidder ; and the purchasers think of nothing but how 
they may reimburse themselves by squeezing as much 
money as possible out of their flocks. The prelate 
who has bought his sec forces the papas (parish priest) 

' The following is the petition : — 

‘ “ Les chefs spiritnels et les notables bnlgares, parlant an nom 
da peaple bulgare, expriment lears regrets toachant la r^nnion 
de la Conference, qni auiait pris pour pr4texte certains massacres 
commis an prejudice de la population bnlgare par les Mussulmans, 
mais dont la v&'itable cause ont (sic) dt6 quelques vagabonds et 
certains abas deradministrationactnelle, pours’oocuper del’Alabo- 
ration d’un projet de r^formes A appliquer dans les provinces 
bulgares ; ils doclarent que ces prdtextes manquent de fondement, 
puisque le peuple bulg^are n’a qu’A se louer du voisinag^ de la 
population Mussnlmane et de la domination torque, ne devant, 
du reste, qu'au Ch)avemcment tore d’ovoir conserve intaote 
jnsqu’A present sa religion et sa nationalite : anssi en mAme temps 
qu’ils remplissent leur devoir d’exprimer an Gouvemement leurs 
sentiments de reconnaissance et de devonement A I’occasion de la 
promulgation de la Constitution qni est appelde A /hire disparai- 
tre tontes sortea d'onomalies dans Tadministiatiun, il no penvent 
s’empAcber de faire savoir qu’ils considorent comme tont-A-fait 
superfins les soins des etrangers et I’occnpation de quelques pro- 
vinces que ce suit par des arm ces Atrangeres que ceux-ci exigent 
comme une gaiantie pour la mise en execution des r^tbrmes.'" 

‘One only needs observe the absence of all full stops in the 
above long sentence to feel sure that the petition was originally 
written in the Turkish language, an intrinsic proof that it was 
drawn up in obedience to TurkiBb views, and, probably, nndw 
immediate Turkish dictation.’ 

Letter of Time* Special Correspondent, dated ' Pera, Jail. 8.’ 
See Time* of Jan. 18. 
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to buy his benefice.’ In Bulgaria these bishops were 
foreigners, and could not speak a word of the language 
of the people whom they were sent to rule. True, the 
parish priests and monks have always remained natives ; 
but the policy of the Porte, energizing ihrouglT the 
hierarchy, has always been to keep the priesthood and 
the monks in a state of ignorance ; and the episcopal 
thunders have only been too ready to fall on the head 
of any Bulgarian priest who has been weak enough 
to yield to the prejudice of patriotism. By these 
means, and also by the grants of certain exemptions, 
a number of priests were gained over, some thirty 
years ago, to the policy of the Patriarch. The 
succeeding generation of priests, however, began, one 
by one, to set their faces against this debasing state of 
things, till at last they came to the conclusion that 
the first step towards their freedom was to declare 
themselves independent of the Gi’eek Patriarch ; 
acknowledging indeed his ecclesiastical primacy, but 
repudiating his active interference in their internal 
affairs. In its initial stages the Bulgarian schism was, 
like our own Beformation, rather a political than a 
religious movement The most enlightened among the 
Bulgarian clergy and laity saw that there was no hope 
of emancipation while the most important and influen- 
tial moiety of the clergy were mere puppets in the 
hands of the Pashas. 

This, however, is but one aspect of the manner in 
which the Christians of Tui’key are harassed in their 
religion. I shall therefore, under the guidance of her 
Majesty’s Consuls, introduce the reader to a few more 
phases of the question. 

‘ The Christians,’ says Consul Abbott, ‘ have to pay 
a fine of about 3,000 piastres for the firman authorising 
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them to construct a churdi. If more tlian that sum is 
expended [which is almost universally the case,], it is 
owing to the dishonesty of the Turkish Commissioners 
sent on the spot to measure the ground and point out 
the J)roportions of the edifice, who extort bribes from 
the Christians, in order that in their report to the Pasha 
they should raise no objections as to the building of 
that particular church. Christians, moreover, are not ' 
allowed to have bells in their churches.’ ^ 

‘ Liberty of worship,’ says Vice-Consul Maling, ‘ is 
certainly allowed within certain limits, but the practice 
of those external observiinces and ceremonies to which 
Eastern Christians attach such weight, is, owing to the 
fiercely, sectarian prejudices and brutality of the Mussul- 
man section of the population, the reverse of free. 
Ceremonial and even funeral processions are often 
molested, and but for the forbearing spirit of the* Chris- 
tians, dictated by tlieir sense of helplessness before the 
law, very grave excesses would ensue. It is not alleged 
that tlie authorities incite such expressions of intoler- 
ance, but as they never repress them, nor punish the 
perpetrators, it seems not unnatural to conclude that 
they regard them approvingly. 

‘ The use of church bells, to which the Christians 
particularly cling, is never allowed where mixed creeds 
congregate. The liberty to build churches, sometimes 
without any shadow of reasonable pretext altogether 
refused, always encounters immense difficulties where 
the mixed races dwell iu proximity. The never-want- 
ing opposition of the Mussulman section causes the 
negotiation to be prolonged over years ; and notwith- 
standing that Government expressly disclaims aJL fees 

> Consnlnr Sports of 1860, p. 5. 
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on the grant, the costa of obtaining it .form a pre- 
liminary outlay out of all proportion to the under- 
taking. 

‘ Towards the erection of such merely elementary 
schools as are to be found in the district ppposititin is 
not made ; but the lay teachers, particularly if they 
have qiialilied in Greece, are subjected to vexatious 
persecution. The autljorities evidently seek to confine 
education to the care of the low and illiterate priest- 
hood It is customary to grant pardons to 

criminals capitally convicted on condition of em- 
bracing Tsiamism ; but Christians invariably spurn such 
terms. 

‘ Between members of the two creeds the amenities 
of daily intercourse are not softened or altered in the 
least. The grossest and most galling terms of abuse 
are habitually addressed to the Christian wdth absolute 
impunity, the very authorities being in this respect the 
worst offenders. In tlie councils and seats of justice 
there is no form of abuse of which the Turkish 
language, so pre-eminently rich therein, is capable, 
however gros.s, disgusting, and insulting to his faith, 
which is not openly and hourly applied to the hated 
and desi)ised “ Ghiaour ” by tlie judges and authorities 
of the land. Christian subjects of the Porte, except in 
a. case which scarcely establishes a principle, have not 
been admitted at any time to ofiices of emolument in 
the local administration. Prom the Caimakarn or 
Lieutenant-Governor to policemen, customs watchers, 
and telegram porters, none but Mussulmans are holdei-s 
of office. A single exception is the appointment of a 
Christian as a telegraph clerk. In this instance, it seems, 
the efficiency of the service is made paramount to 
sectarian considerations. The public schools and cliarit- 
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able foundations are 'without exception closed to the 
Christians.’^ 

Vice-Consul Sandwith writes from Cyprus : — 

‘ The clause engaging that tlie free exercise of his 
reli^on shall ^e permitted to everyone is also far from 
being carried out. There exist here scattered through- 
out the island some 1,500 persons who are Mussul- 
mans in name only, some of whom apostatized fr'om 
Christianity in order to save their lives during the 
Greek revolution, when a reign of terror prevailed 
here ; while others are the offspring of the illicit 
amours of Greeks and Mussulmans who are always 
forced to adopt the religion of the dominant race. 
Some of the latter are bond, fide Mussulmans ; but a 
great many are Christians at heart, but are obliged 
publicly to acknowledge the Prophet, and can only 
secretly testify their adherence to Christianity. There 
can be no doubt that if there was a perfect toleration 
in religion, these persons would gladly emancipate 
themselves from the thraldom of their position.’ * 

Consul-General Sir A. Kemball writes from Bagdad 
tliat ‘ Christiana are of course exposed to the aversion 
and contempt which are inculcated by the Koran.’ ‘ 

In a Blue Book on ‘Beligious Persecution in 
Turkey,’ published in 1875, 1 find the following fiicts 
stated on the authority of her Majesty’s Ambassador 
and Consuls in Turkey: that the Porte ‘definitively 
refused’ to permit the establishment of Christian 
schools ; that it prohibited the publication of the Bible 
in the Turkish language ; and that, in direct violation 
of the Hatti-humayoun, the children not only of Mussul- 


* Gonaalar Beports of 18G7, p. 28. 

* Ibid., p. 54, 

” Ibid,, port ii. p. 2. 

n 
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mans, but even of heathen parents, can never be recog- 
nized as Christians, even if they have been baptized in 
infancy : ‘ The law did not recognize such men as 
Christians at all, but as Muhomedans’ — such is the 
answer made by the Grand Vizier to the ^tish clfarge 
d’affaires on the 18th of May, 1874; and the latter 
found, on inquiry, that the Grand Vizier was quite 
right.^ Does not this demonstrate the folly of trusting 
to any promises made by the Turkish Government in 
Hatts, or jFirmaiis, or Trades ? Over them all is the 
Sacred Law of Islam, which ‘ altereth not,’ and which, 
in every case of collision, must inevitably prevail. ‘ No 
one shall be constrained to change his religion,’ says 
the Hatti-humayoun. ‘ You are violating the Hatti- 
humayoun,’ remonstrates her Britannic Majesty’s re- 
presentative at tlie Porte, ‘ for you are forcing Christians, 
by means of cruel tortures and threats of death, to con- 
form to the Koran and attend the mosques.’ ‘ Quite 
a mistake,’ blandly replies the Grand Vizier ; ‘ the 
persons you speak of are not Christians at all ; they are 
Mussulmans.’ ‘ But I have proof,’ urges her Majesty’s 
representative, ‘ that they were baptized as Christians 
in their iufiincy.’ ‘ That proves nothing at all,’ rejoins 
his Highness, ‘ for by the law of Turkey the children of 
non-Christian parents can never become Christians.’ 
‘ That is an evasion of the Hatti-humayoun,’ retorts the 
chargd d’affaires, ‘ for it promises complete reh'gious 
liberty to aU the Sultan’s subjects.’ The Grand Vizier 
shrugs his shoulders at the obtuseness of the British 
intellect, and explains that any interpretation of the 
Hatti-humayoun which would bring it in coUiaon with 
the law of the Empire must of course be a wrong in- 
terpretation. * 

‘ Eeligious PorBecation in Turkey, pp. 27, 40, 49, 54. 
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This is an accurate epitome of despatches, which 
extend over several months, and which throw an ex- 
ceedingly instructive light on the meaning of religious 
toleration as understood in Turkey. Were it not for 
its detestable immorality, one could almost admire the 
perfection to which the Turkish Government has 
brought the art of lying. Even the much lauded 
Hatti-humayoun takes away with one hand some of 
the most precious boons which it bestows with the 
other. The Hatti-cherif of Gulhand promised full and 
entire liberty, and the Hatti-humayoun ‘ confirmed 
and consolidated ’ those promises. Nor was this all. 
In order to assure Europe tliat the Porte was really 
about to turn over a new leaf at last, and to reduce its 
promises to practice, Fuad Pasha addressed a solemn 
document to the Great Powers, in which he says ; — 

‘ The Imperial Firman of February 18, 1856, is only 
the confirmation and development of the Act of 
Gulhan^, which solemnly decreed the regime of 
equality and opened the eFa of reform in the Ottoman 
Empire. . . . But the Act of Gulhan5 was by itself 
merely the acknowledgment of a right and the promise 
of a reform which might remain barren. The time 
has come for converting promises into facts — in other 
words, for introducing them into the institutions of the 
country.’ ^ 

This pledge is supposed to have been fulfilled, at 
least in words, by the Hatti-humayoun ; but it is a 
mistake. The promise of religious liberty is so craftily 
worded that it may easily be evaded without involving 
a legal breach of ftuth. For instance : — 

ConBiderationB Biir I’Ezdcntion dn Ehatt-i-HnmsSonn dn 
18 Fevrier, 185G. See ‘]<Stat Fr^eent de 1’ Empire Ottoman,' 
p. 243. 
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* In the towns, small boroughs, and villages,’ says 
this famous charter, ‘ where the whole population is of 
the same religion, no obstacles may be oflered to the 
repair, accoi'ding to their original plan, of buildings set 
apart for religious worship, for schools, for hospitals, 
and for cemeteries.’ 

Hei’e is a permission which looks liberal enough at 
the first glance, but wliich is in fact reduced to a nullity 
by tlie two restrictions in italics. The permission is 
given only in places ‘ where the whole population is of 
the same religion.’ There are very few places in Euro- 
pean Turkey answering literally to this description; 
and the consequence is that in most places churches, 
schools, hospitals and cemeteries which fall in decay, 
cannot be repaired. On the other hand, in the few 
places where the condition is fulfilled the restored 
building must be on precisely the same plan as the 
old — ^the same sliape and the same dimensions. The 
congregation outgi-ows its churcli, the pupils tlieir 
schoolhouse, patients their hospital ; . and with the 
growth of population comes the gi’owtli of prosperity. 
No mattei'. The old accommodation must suffice in 
size and quality, if the Christians wish to build on the 
same site. But suppose they prefer to migrate to a 
new site ? Is that possible under the Hatti-humayoun P 
Certainly ; but on two conditions. First, leave must 
be obtained from the Porte to occupy the new site ; 
secondly, the sanction of the Patriarch must be got 
for tire plans of the ' new buildings. I have already 
explained what manner of men these Patriarclrs are. 
The town or village where the new church, or school, or 
hospital is required, may be hundreds of miles from 
Constantinople. Thither the plans must be sent through 
official channels lined with bribes. When the Patriarch 
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is sufficiently well feed he graciously approves, and 
then the plans are ready to be submitted to the 
Sultan for his approval. Tliis involves more delay, 
more finessing, more bribery, besides the regular fee 
which has* to be paid to the Sultan in each case. 
When there is no hitch, which means when the bribes 
have been sufficient, the plans may get back to the 
place fix)m which they started in the course of six 
mouths. They may, on the other hand, be kept at 
Constantinople for two or three years ; and very often 
they never return at all. 

But let us go on with our examination of this 
remarkable diarter of civil and religious equality : — 

‘ Each commimity, iu a locahty where there is no 
other denomination, sliall be fi:ee fi'om every species of 
restraint as regards the public exercise of its rdigion.’ 

It follows, of course, that in all localities where 
religions are mixed — either Christians with Christians 
or Christians with Maliometans— the ordinary restric- 
tions prescribed by the Koran are in force. Among 
these restrictions are tlie following : — 

‘ It is not lawful for Qiristians or Jews to build 
churches or convents in our land, nor for tlie Magii to 
build temples for fire-worship. They are also for- 
bidden to trade in wine or swine. They are allowed 
to repair old churches which ai’e in ruins, but they 
must do this with the old material, in the same place, 
and without any additions. It is not lawfid for them 
to sound bells, except inside of their churches, and so 
gently that they shall not be heard outside. They are 
not allowed to dwell among Moslems in the same city ; 
but they must live iu a special quarter by themselves, 
where no Moslems reside. Should any of them pur- 
chase a house in the Moslem quarter, he cannot be 
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permitted to occupy it, but must sell it.’ Moreover, the 
Christian ‘ must be distinguished from the Moslem by 
his dress, the animal he rides, and its saddle. He is 
not allowed to ride upon horses or camels, but he may 
ride upon donkeys and mides. He is not jiermitted to 
use arms or to wear them. Li public he must always 
wear the kosteef (a narrow strip outside his dress) to 
distinguish him from the Moslems. He is not allowed 
even to ride on a donkey except in case of necessity, 
and then he must use a coarse cushion in place of a 
saddle, and he must dismount whenever he meets 

Moslems His dress must not be of rich cloth, 

such as silk or fine wool. His turban must be large, 
and of coarse black cotton. His shoes also must be of 
the coarsest quality to mark his degradation. His 
ganuents must be short, with the pockets on the breast, 
like those of a woman. He is forbidden to sit down in 

the presence of a Moslem who is standing A 

Christian woman or female child must keep away from 
Moslems in the street and’ hi the bath. They must 
walk on the side of the way to give room for the 
Moslem woman in the middle. The Christian must 
have a sign on his gate, so that beggars may not say, 
“ God bless you.” He must walk in tlie narrowest 
part of the way when he meets a Moslem. He must 
pay the tribute standing while the collector sits. 'When 
the collector takes the tribute from him he should treat 
him very harshly, as by shaking him, beating him on 
the breast, or even dragging him on the ground ; and 
should say to him at the same time, “ Give the tribute, 
0 Dsimmi ; 0 enemy of Allah,” and this he shall do 
in order to degrade and disgrace him. And if ^he 
should refuse to pay the tribute, some say that he 
should be imprisoned and forced to jiay; but. the 
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majority of law authorities agree that he must be put 
to the sword or made a slave. Should he curse the 
Prophet (on whom be peace), he is to be punished 
according to his crime ; but should he do it openly and 
often, he must be burnt aHvc.’ 

I have quoted this somewhat long passage because 
it is commonly supposed that Mussulmans in general, 
and Turks in particular, are remarkable for their tolera- 
tion. A public man, whose opinions are generally 
weighty. Sir George Campbell, commits himself to 
the following assertions : — Vanquished people who do 
not accept Mahommedanism are not admitted to the 
same privileges as Mahomniedans, but they are, or by 
law ought to be, tolerated or protected in the free 

exercdse of their own reli^on Some great Ma- 

hommedan Powers have exhibited what may be called 
almost the perfection of religious toleration — witness 
both the Moguls in India and the Turks in Europe.’ 
In another passage he questions the alleged fanaticism 
of the Turks. ‘How do they show it?’ he asks. And 
answering his own question, he replies, ‘ Certainly not 
by intolerance towards Christians. I have said already 
that they are most remarkable for tolerance ; and again 
I say that in no other comitry in the world has a ruling 
race been more constantly tolerant towards subjects 
professing a religion different fiom their own. Not 
only have the Christians the most perfect freedom of 
religion and religious worship, but they are allowed to 
conduct their ceremonies, processions, &c., in public 
with an unrestraiaed freedom which is perfectly 
astonii^ing. I am sure that in scarcely any, if any, 
country in Christian Europe is there such Ireedoqi. I 
believe that there was some rule agaiust the Christians 
building spires to thdr churches in rivalry of the 
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minarets, but if so, that was the only mark of in- 
feriority.’ ^ 

I own myself fairly astonished at this unqualified 
laudation of Turkish toleration. Sir George gives no 
authorities, and both my experience and my authorities 
are point blank against him. He mak*es two state- 
ments : first, that the Turkish law prescribes toleration ; 
secondly, that both by law and in practice tlie Christian 
subjects of Tiu’key enjoy ‘almost the perfection of 
religious toleration.’ Toleration is a relative term, and 
Sir George Campbell has not defined the sense in which 
he uses it. But I venture to assert, and undertake to 
prove, that, in tlie sense in which tlie word is used in 
England, religious toleration does not so much as exist 
in Turkey. I have, in tact, produced evidence enough 
already to establish that proposition. But it is exceed- 
ingly hard to root up prejudices which have grown to 
be inveterate, and this particular prejudice is so mis- 
diievous, especially when resting on the authority of 
men like Sir George Campbell, that I must deal with 
it at greater length than would otlierwise be necessary. 
In a subsequent cliapter I shall examine the question 
of religious toleration generally in relation to Maho- 
metanism. Here I shall confine myself to the exhibi- 
tion of it afforded under Turkish rule. 

Aud first as to the law. Tlie passage which I have 
quoted above, prescribing the restrictions and degra- 
dation to be put upon the Christians, is taken from the 
Multekarul-Abhur (The Meeting of the Two Seas). But 
what is tlie Multeka P It is difficult to describe it even 
by comparing it with the most authoritative of our text- 
book^ on law. To compare it with Blackstone would 
give no idea at all of its authority' in Turkish Com’ts of 
• A Becent View of Tarkej, pp. 36, 52-3. 
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Law. It belongs to the class of sacred books, and stands 
next in authority to the Koran ; or rather, it is the 
audioiised interpreter of the Koran, so tliat in all dis- 
puted passages l^e Multeka must be consulted ; and then 
cama finita ‘ All points respecting dogmas, divine 
worship, morals, civil and political law, &a, are so 
immutably settled in this work as to dispense with all 
future glosses and interpretation.’ It is, in &ct, ‘re^ 
garded as an authority without appeal.’ ^ It is a com- 
pilation in two folio volumes, written originally in 
Arabic, and translated into Turkish under Sultans 
Ibrahim I. and Mohammed II. It was revised in 
1824 by order of the Porte, and a new edition, bearing 
the official government stamp, was published in 1856, 
soon after the promulgation of the Hatti-humayoun. 
It is the sole authority of the Tm’kish judges and 
Turkish lawyers. Their minds are saturated with its 
principles and precepts. In its atmosphere they may 
be said to live, and move, and have their being. I 
have given the reader an average specimen of its 
teaching on religious toleration, and, taking it alto- 
gether, it may be described as the most ferocious dis- 
play of bigotry that has ever disgraced the judicial 
system of any government calling itself civilized. The 
Spanish Inquisition does not approach it in savage 
intolerance. Sir George Campbell could not have heard 
of the Multeka when he pemied his panegyric on the 
Turkish Government for ‘exhibiting what may be 
called almost the perfection of religious toleration.’ 

The Multeka, then, is the universal code of Turkish 
law, to whidi every Mussulman must bow irom the 

Sultan downwards, and from whose decrees there is 

• * 

and can be no appeal. And the skill of Turkish 
' Ubiemi’s Lettres sur la Turquie, vol. i. p. 189. 
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diplomacy consists in reconciling the largest measures 
of reform with the doctrines and precepts of the 
Multeka. This it does by such ambidexterous use of 
language as shall enable a Turkish official to drive the 
proverbial ‘ coach-and-six ’ tlirough the ^pest Hatt* that 
ever issued from the Sublime Porte. Let me quote 
again, by way of illustration, a clause in the Bixtti.- 
humayoun to which I have already referred : — '• Each 
comm uni ty, in localities where there are no otlier 
religious denominations, diall be free from every 
species of restraint as regards the public exercise of 
its religion.’ 

But this is to legislate for Utopia; for there is 
hardly any locality in Turkey answering hterally to this 
description ; and a Turkish official, with that low 
cunning for which the race is proverbial, would press 
the literal language of the clause. The result is that, 
as regards religious toleration, the specious promises of 
the Hatti-humayouu leave the Christians precisely 
where they were before — ^that is, under the tender 
mercies of the Sacred Law as laid down in the Multeka. 
This it is which makes all projects of reform in Turkey 
such utter and absurd abortions. They are not in- 
tended to revolutionise Turkey — ^which is what in words 
they aim at — ^but to bamboode Europe. And in this 
they have succeeded most admirably. Midhat Pasha’s 
Constitution is as great a farce as any of its prede- 
cessors; but the pro- Turkish portion of the London 
press had not humour enoiigh to see the joke. The lions 
of the Pall Mall Gazette laid their heads confidingly 
on the bosom of tlie Dally Telegraph and piured their 
satisfaction at the patriotic lang^iage of their old b^te 
noir ; while Standard rebuked the liberals severely 
for laughing Midhat tlie Eeformer to scorn. That 
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worthy’s Constitution reminds me of a story told, I thinlc, 
by Sherard Osborne, of the jBrst Japanese attempt at the 
construction of a steamer. That shrewd government 
sent a clever artist to take an accurate sketch of an 
English steamy lying in harbour. The sketch was 
carefully made, and the £rst Japanese steamer was laid 
on the stocks. In due time it was launched, with 
funnel and paddle-boxes complete, and regularly 
equipped with a crew. Then a fire was lit in a great 
stove below, and a black volume of smoke issued from 
the funnel. But to the perplexity of the Japanese, the 
paddle-wheels, which were an exact imitation of the 
English ones, would not move, and the steamer refused 
to budge. For it had no engines ! 

Such win be the fate of Midhat Pasha’s Constitution. 
It is an amusing imitation of a French model, with here 
and there a bit of plagiarism from England. But it lies 
under the fatal defect of its Japanese prototype, with 
this difference that Midhat’s clever handywork was 
never intended to move. It is furnished with a few clever 
devices which completely nullify its liberal promises. 

But it may be rephed : ‘ The passage which you 
have quoted from the Multcka is certainly about as 
savage an exhibition of intolerance as it is possible to 
imagine. But in Turkey, as elsewhere, atrocious laws 
may remain unrepealed which have ceased to be 
operative in practice.’ 

The objection is plausible, but not to the point. 
The Multeka is not like a law on tlie statute-book of a 
civilized country, which has remained unrepealed 
simply because it has long been obsolete and foigotten. 
On the first manifestation of its vitality such a law 
woul^ instantly be abolished, like the law sanctioning- 
Wager of Battle in England, when it was appealed to 
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Tinlf a century ago. But the Multcka is not a law of 
this sort. It is not a law which one sovereign or 
government may pass and anotlier soveiuigii or govern- 
ment may repeal. It is to Turkey what the Law of 
Moses was to Israel, the foundation apd sanction on 
which the whole system, religious, political, and social, 
rests. The Multeka is in fiict Islam, and to repeal the 
one is to abolish the other. The law of the Multeka 
has always been the law of Islam everywhere, in Bag- 
dad and Hindustan, in Sicily and Spain, just as much 
as in Tm’key. The circumstances of different countries 
may modify its application in unimportant details ; but 
in its main features it has always jirevailed wherever a 
Mussulman Power has wielded an independent sway. 
And it prevails in Turkey now in exact proportion to 
the degree in which Turkey finds itself independent. 
Turkey, it is true, has just defied Europe and displayed 
an independence which is probably the prelude to its 
ruin. Yet, for all that, it is absurd to talk of the in- 
dependence of Timkey. There are many things which 
Turkey would do, but does jiot, because she dreads the 
interference of a foreign Power. In fact, the diief 
duty of the foreign consuls and ambassadors in Turkey 
is to watch over the Christian subjects of Turkey. Ifo 
petty principality in Eiurope is exposed to the bullying 
and humiliation which the Sublime Porte is obliged to 
endure, with deep resentment no doubt, but with Orien- 
tal dissimulation. Turkey is thus under pressure, and 
the vitality of the Multeka is nicely adjusted to the 
degree of pressure which keeps it down. It asserts 
itsdf in exact proportion to the weight which lies upon 
it- That weight is greatest at Constantinople, and 
diminishes as you recede from the capital, till it reaches 
the vanishing point in parts, of the interior of the 
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empire. When one of those massacres takes place 
which are periodical in Turkey, it is because the pres- 
sure is removed which keeps the law of the Multeka in 
check. Midhat Pasha, wishmg to ‘ diminish’ the popu- 
latioil ^ in Bulgaria and to terroiise the survivors, re- 
moved the pressure, and the Bulgarian horrors followed 
naturally from the uncontrolled execution of the pre- 
cepts of the Multeka under the direction of Chetket 
Pasha, the trusted agent of Midhat Pasha.^ 

The intolerance of Turkey is thus seen to belong to 

1 ‘ From trbat I can make ont, I am really inclined to think 
that the object at this moment, in the latdy distnrbed district of 
TimoTa, ia to diminish the nnmber of Bnlgarians as mnoh as 
possible, for it is said that the Circassians seem to be doing all 
this Tvith the apparent connivance of the antborities.’ — ^Despatch 
of Gonsnl Beade in Gorrespondenoe respecting the affairs of 
Tnrkey in 1876, No. 3, p. 3.33. 

' I have just heard the affair of Ghevkct Pasha, at Boyadjik, on 
the other side of the Balkans, as related 1^ a Pmssian engineer 
in the Government (Turkish) service here (at Bnstchnk), -who 
was dose to the spot ivhen it took place, and whose statement 
almost entirely agrees with that given in the Da^y News of the 
8th instant. This officer, knowing the real &cts of the case, 
says he never was so thunderstmck as when he heard that 
Chevket PSisha had been decorated and promoted. He farther 
says, he saw the Commission sent afterwards by the Porte to in- 
vestigate the matter, who said to him that the whole of the 
villagers had not been massacred, hut only 700 (ont of 1,300). 
The Commission said very little else, and appeared extremely pas- 
sive, which the engineer said he did not wonder at, &om what he 
had fonnd. After this the engineer returned to Shumla in com- 
pany with a high Ottoman functionary whom he did not wish to 
name, and who on the way and in his presence asked the zaptiehs 
who accompanied them if they had profited by the rising to 
diminish the number of Bulgarians. They replied not, as in 
their district everything had been quite qniet. He then said, 
“ Yon^ ought to have done so, and yon would have rendered a 
service to the Government.” ’ — Consul Beade in rarl. Papers if- 
1876, No. 5, p. 18. The despatch ia dated ‘ Buatohnk, July 19, 
1876.’ 
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the very essence of Islam, and is vigorous or feeble 
according to circumstances. The Mussulman yields 
readily to fote, and the ferocious doctrines of the Mul- 
tAn are, for the most part, laid on the shelf in Maho- 
metan countries which have come under.the donSinion 
of a non-Mussulman power. It is this circumstance, 
I suppose,, which has misled Sir George Campbell. He 
finds Mahometanism tolerant in Lidia, and he concludes 
that this tolerance is the offspring of Mahometan law, 
whereas it is chiefly the ofispring of British domination. 
I say ‘ chiefly the offspring ’ because I have no doubt 
that there are numbers of Mussulmans in India, like the 
Bosnians and Pomaks in Turkey, who have never tho- 
roughly assimilated the anti-human doctrines of Islam — 
for such they are — ^into their system. It is the distinction 
of the Turks that they, of all Mussulmans, have imbibed 
into the inmost core of their being all that is inhuman 
and detestable in the Koran and the Sacred Laws founded 
upon it. So far forth as a Turk inclines towards liberal- 
ity and toleration he declines from Islam, of which in- 
tolerance is an inhei’ent principle. He becomes what 
would be considered in the Chmoli of Home under 
similar circumstances ‘ a bad Catholic.’ The true 
Moslem must ever remain as he has been described by 
Mr. Palgrave ; ‘ In Islam, and Islam alone, they lived 
and moved, and had their being, and Islam, and no 
other, should or could be, they held, tlieir arbiter or 
judge.’ ^ 

So much, then, as to the ‘ law ’ of Turkey which Sir 
George Campbell has been misled into thinking so 
tolerant that he concludes that any instances of intoler- 
ance in practice must be violations of the law. They 
are, on the contrary, the legitimate, or rather the 
‘ Ersajh on Eastern Qaestions, p. 13?. 
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necessary, fruits of the law of Turkey wherever the Porte 
is able to reduce its precepts to practice. Some in- 
stances of this have been ^ven already, and the follow- 
ing additional ones will show that the degree in which 
the law of thp Multeka is enforced depends entirely on 
the ability to enforce it. 

' M. Bianconi, for example, relates the following as 
falling within his own experience. In the larger towns 
and villages in the interior of Turkey the Christians 
are not allowed to build a church near a mosque. The 
belfiy or spire of the church must never surpass in 
height the minaret of the mosque. Singing in Christ- 
ian churches must never be loud enough to be heard 
outside. Bella are not allowed at all, and the only 
substitute permitted is a piece of wood which the 
Christian clergy may beat to call the faithful to church. 
Processions are forbidden, even funeral processions 
behind the bier of the departed.^ 

Consul Calvert, than whom no better informed or 
more experienced witness could be produced, told Mr. 
Nassau Senior that in the interior of Turkey ‘ Christians 
were not allowed to ride on horses ; they were required 
to wear a peculiar dress. If a Christian met a Turk, 
even of the lowest class, it was his duty to stand aside 
with his hands crossed, until the great man, perhaps a 
porter or beggar, had passed.’ * In some districts the 
houses as well as the garments of the Christians must 
be of a dull and sombre hue, fit emblem of their social 
condition.® 

Eefcrring to the ^temalic course of insults to 
which the Christians are daily exposed. Consul Taylor, 
writing from Diabekir, says ; — 


' La Y4rit4 sor la Torqnie, p. 54. 

* Journal kept in Turkey and Greece, p. 124. 

* Banke, p. 467. 
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‘ Seniority, rank, local and ostensibly official status 
are idl wilfully ignoi’ed, and they are invariably placed 
below the meanest Moslem having the smallest position 
as scribe in the MedjUs. Out of it the Christians rank 
after the cawasses and tchibookchees ; nq, one rises for 
them, no salaam is returned to their salutations, the 
Moslems thinking it sufficient to acknowledge it by, 
what is considered here, the ostentatious impertinence 
and studied insult of a slight jerk of the head. The 
Moslem Medjhs members, redining on soft cusliions, 
wile away the tedium of their profitless meetings by 
indulging in their long pipes and occasionally taking 
their meals there. The Christian, on the contrary, 
obliged to be present, has to content himself with the 
farthest end of a dilapidated bench hardly covered by 
the tliread-bare remains of a miserable carpet, and 
solace himself with furtive side-whifls of a partly con- 
cealed cigarette. . . . They thus regard the empty 
honom's they have received as a blind for a tempoinry 
purpose, or to give a semblance of loyal desire to carry 
out the stipulations of an unwelcome concession, but 
altogether useless for the furtherance of any legitimate 
object they might otherwise advance for the interests 
of Government or benefit of their co-i’eligionists.’ ^ 

A Greek archbishop, says Vice-Consul Barker, 
writing fi’om Prevesa, ‘ is not allowed to attach his 
signature but under that of the meanest Turk ’ who 
happens to be a member of one of the Municipal 
Councils. ‘In tlie Arta Court his Eminence’s name 
comes after that of a Turkish barber of a disreputable 
character.’ * 

JTor is it in life alone that the intolerance of the 

* Consnlor Beports of 186?, port ii. p. 5. 

* RvL part i. p. 7. 
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Turk is shown ; it pursues the Eayah into the grave. 
Dr. Humphrey Sandwith has published the following 
form of burial certificate given by the Cadi of Mardin 
in Asia Minoi- : — 

‘"We certify to the priest of the Church of Mary that 
the impure, putrified, stinking carcase of Sardeh, de- 
ceased this day, may be concealed under ground. 

‘ (Sealed) El Said llehemed Faizi. 

‘ A.H. 1271, Hajib 11 (March 29, 1855).’ ‘ 

That this was not a capricious exhibition of inso- 
lence on the part of a provincial official, but the ordi- 
nary-form of a burial certificate, is admitted, iu a book 
published last autumn, by M. Ubicini, who is thoroughly 
familiar with Turkish usages.® Yet the Ottoman 
(3overnment is believed by many to be the moat toler- 
ant in Europe. It is tolerant enough to the quarrels 
of Christian sects amongst themselves. The more they 
quarrel, the better the Porte likes it, for it knows that 
their union is its peril. But it is not tolerant in the sense 
of allowing its Christian subjects to enjoy the rites of 
their religion in seciu’ity and peace. Every kind of 
humiliation is put upon them for no other reason than 
that they are Christians. ‘ To blaspheme what the poor 
man holds so dear,’ say the insurgents of Herzegovina, 
‘ to insult him outrageously, is an action worthy of a 

* Sieg^ of Kai'B, p. 173. 

* Etat Freoent de I'Empire Ottoman, pp. G-7 : ‘ En ddpit dea 
ordonnances qni avaient etendn a tons les habitants la denomi- 
nation de Ubd, “ snjets,” I’ancienne distinction entre les moslimin 
(Mnsnlmans) et les raoas subsistait tonjonrs. ITne teohnologie 
particnliera dtait employee A regard de ces derniers. Les expres- 
sions qni ponvoient lenr Stre communes aveo les Mnsnlnigms 
etaicni, memo dans les actes pnblios, travesties d’nne fa 9 on 
injnrieuse on gmssiere. Jje Dr. Sandwith en cite un ewmpU 
lien canirJannligiw. ; e’est le iezhei-eh, pei-mis d'inhnination.’ 

1 
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‘ Seniority, rank, local and ostensibly official status 
are all wilfully ignored, and they ai’C invariably placed 
below the meanest Moslem having the smallest position 
as scribe in the Medjlis. Out of it the Christians rank 
after the cfnvitsses and tchibookchees ; nti one rises for 
them, no salaam is returned to their salutations, die 
Moslema thinking it sufficient to acloiowledgo it by, 
wdiiit is considr-red hero, the ostentatious impertinence 
and studied insult of a slight jerk of the head. The 
Moslem Medjlis members, reclining on soft cushions, 
■^vilc a^vay the tedium of their profitless meetings by 
iiuhilgiug in their long pipes and occasionally taking 
their meals there. The Christian, on the contrary, 
obliged to be present, has to content himself with tlie 
farthest end of a dihipidated bencli hardly covered by 
the thread-bare remains of a miserable car].)et, and 
soliiee himself ivith furtive side-ivhiJls of a paildy con- 
cealed cigarette. , . . 'ffiiey thus regard the empty 
honours they have received as a blind for a temporary 
purpose, or to give a semblance of loyal desire to cany 
out the stipulations of an unwelcome concession, but 
altogether useless for the fm-therance of any legitimate 
object they might otherwise advances for the interests 
of Goveniment or benefit of their co-religionists.’ ’• 

A Greek archbishop, says Vice-Consul Barker, 
writing from Prevesa, ‘is not allow’ecl to attach his 
signature but under tliat of the tncaiie.st Turk ’ wlio 
happens to be a member of one of the Mimicijial 
Councils. ‘ In the Arta Court his Emineuee’a name 
comc.s after that of a Turkish barber of a disreputable 
character.’ * 

Nor is it in life alone that the intolerance of the 

' Consulni' Beports of 18C7, part ii. p. ii. 

* IbiiL part i. p. 7. 
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Tliat this was not a cajwioious exhibition of inso- 
lence on the part of a provincial official, but the ordi- 
nary-form of a burial certilicjite, is adiiiitted, in a book 
-published last autunin,, ,by.M,.XJby Vari, who is thornuglily 
'ifiiiniliar with Turkisli usings.- Yet the Ottoman 
Qovernment.ia believed bytmany toc he the most toler- 
ant in Europe. It is tolerant enough to the r^uaiTels 
of Christiah sects amongst' themaelyefe.' 
quarrel, the better the Porte likes it,''f6t''it' 'Rh'olt^ tli‘At 
their imion is its peril. But it is not ibiei^iit'Ih' th^ 
of allowing its 'Christian subjects to.- enjoy the rites of 
their religion in seemity and peai^" ■E\‘^bi-jr''k}hd 'bf* 
humiliation is put upon them for no other’ 'lleaton 'th^lW 
that they are Christians. ‘To blaspheme wliafLiie pdiJr 
man holds so dear,’ say tlie insurgents of nt'riibgnv'nClt,’ 

‘to insult him outrageously, is an action 'worthy of' 

■■■ i- ■ '•:! !h<,’ 

' Siege of Karo, p. 178. ■ J , 

* Hitat Fr^seut de I'Empire Ottoman, pp. G-7 : ‘ Eit dt'i'iit cTo^' 
brdormaiuies qni avaient etendu & tons les habitants la denomi- 
nation de Ubd, “ Bnjete,” I’anciennc distinction entre les moHliiniif 
(Mnsnlmans) et les nuas snbaistait tonjonre. Una tucihnolqgia 
particnli^ ^tait employee h, l’6gard de oes derniero. Los 
sions . qui pouvaient leur dtre commnnes aveo les Mnsuliuana 
r-fain:il, nitmie dans les actes pnblics, travesties d‘ane!la‘^% 
iiijui'ieii.w on gitissiore. lie Dr. Sandvritli en cife hn 
hiflii coi-fu-ifrinh'ifiiisi c-’est lt> fesskeiwh, permis d'inhnmBtion,') i |)l. 

I- 
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true Mu.ssulraan, and entitles him to reward in the 
other world.’ ^ 

In brief, then, the much-vaunted toleration of the 
Turkish Government comes to this. By the Sacred Law, 
which is supreme over everything, thq profession of 
Christianity is in itself an offence wortliy of death. 
The Mussulman who embraces Christianity forfeits, ipso 
facto, his life. The non-Mussulmans, -with the excep- 
tion of three classes, may be put summarily to death 
for no reason at all except the crime of not being 
Mussulmans ; that is to say, non-Mussulmans, viewed 
generically, are liable to death for not believing in 
Mahomet and the Koran. From tliis general sentence 
of death on the whole non-Mussulman world a conces- 
sion is made in favour of those who possess Scjiptures 
acknowledged by the Konui to be in a certidn degree 
inspired. These privileged persons are Jews, Samari- 
tans, and Chidstiiins and their privilege amounts to 
this. Their life is granted to them, as a matter of 
grace, on condition of their ransoming it at aiiy price 
whidi the Mussulman may choose to fix. The ransom 
always includes a money payment or capitation tax, 
fixed in each ctise by the arbitrary will of the Mussul- 
man, and Ihible to indefinite increase ; and also a land 
tax. But it may include anything else, as, for example, 
the annual tribute of Chiistian boys which the Sultans 
for a long time exacted from subject Christian States, 
for the purpose of recruiting the corps of the Jani- 
zaries, and for purposes still more vile. If ‘ the people 
of the book,’ as tlie so-called privileged portion of 
non-Mussulman humanity is designated, refuse to 
submit at once to these terms, the suspended Djihad, 
or Holy War, is immediately in force against them, 
' Pari. Papors, No. 2, p. 85. 
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and they revei't to tlie condition of all other inhabi- 
tants of the Diir-ul-harb, or inMel world. If, on the 
other hand, they submit, they are allowed to live, and 
also to practise their reUgon under aU the disabilities 
and'marks of degradation and contumely already de- 
saibed. In other words, they are deprived not merely 
of all security for religious :^edom, but of religious 
freedom in fact. And this is the normal condition 
of the Christians of Turkey. 


SECTION IV. 

SECURITY OF PROPERTY. 

The next article in my impeachment of the Turkish 
Government is die entire alienee as to security for pro- 
perty to which its Christian subjects are exposed. And 
Ib’st as to immovable property. 

The land question in Turkey is so intricate and 
varies so much in different districts, that it would 
require more space than I can give, and more know- 
ledge than I possess, to explain it in all its ramifications 
and details. My purpose will be sufficiently answered 
if I can convey to the reader sucli a general idea of the 
subject as will enable him to follow the bearings of the 
evidence which I shall place before him. 

The land of Turkey falls under three divisions of 
property, eadi of them having peculiarities of tenure 
belonging to itself These ore the Patrimonial lands, 
the Domain lands, and the Vacoufs or Mosque property. 
Under the title of Patrimonial is included all heri- 
table property in laud other than tliat belonging to the 
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Domain and the Vacoufs. And it ineludes Christian 
ns well as Mussulman proprietors, but with an impor- 
tant distinction. On the conquest of the land the 
whole territory became the property of the conquerors, 
who took for themselves as much as j:hey cared to 
possess, and distiibuted the rest among Uie dispossessed 
owners. This allotment was made in the following 
fasliion. The land allotted to the Mussulmans was de- 
signated Tithcable Property, subject, that is, to a tax of 
one-tenth of its produce. Tlie lands left in possession 
of the Cliiistians were called Tributary Property, that is, 
lands subject to the payment of kharadj, which is a 
twofold tax; the capitation tax, paid by way of 
ransom for life and liberty, and the manorial tax, 
which includes both soil and produce. 

Tliis distinction is radical and essential. It is 
enshrined in the Multeka, or Sacred Law, and enforced 
in the Kanoun, or Civil Law. Ubicini gives the follow- 
ing fetvah or legal decision, according to the Sacred 
Law, delivered by one of the grand muftis : — 

‘ Question. — ^What is, according to law, the distinc- 
tion between Titheable and Tributary land ? 

‘ Answer. — ^When the Imaum (or “ leader ”) con- 
quers a country and divide it amongst his followers, or 
leaves it in the hands of the inhabitants, supposing 
them to have become Mimulmans, he imposes no tax 
upon them but the tithe (aschr), i.e. the tenth of the 
annual produce. But when the ancient possessors are 
allowed to retain their property, while still remaining 
infidels, it must be on condition of their paying tlie 
tribute {kharadj). A religious meaning is attached 
to the word aschr, which excludes its application to 
infidels. The tribute is levied either on the soil or on 
j)roduce. 'ITic former is estimated according to extent 
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of land, the latter according to its fertility, and may 
amount to from one-eighth to one-half of the produce. 
This is the division of lands as laid down in the Books 
of Law.’ 

llie Domqjn or Crown Lands are divided into nine 
classes — 

1. The domains of which the revenues belong to 
the Miri or public treasury. 

2. Waste lauds. 

3. The private domain of the Sultan. 

4. The imperial dues or royalties, consisting in a 
great measure of confiscations, or inheritance revert- 
ing to the crown on the death of individuals who have 
no le^timate heirs. 

5. The dotations of the Sultan Valid^ or mother 
of the sultan, and of the princes and princesses of the 
blood. 

6. Fiefs attached to the offices filled by the grand 
viziers. 

7. Piefe of pashas with two tails. 

8. Fiefs assigned to ministers and officers of the 
palace. 

9. Military fiefs granted to spahis^ and civil func- 
tionaries, and sometimes to private individuals. 

The tenure of the last class of fiefs is somewhat 
curious. Originally they were intended for the two- 

* Ubiemi, i. 2.36. 

s SpaM is literally a horaeinazi, and was originally a generio 
term for a Turkish soldier. It is a relic of the time when the 
Turks, like their kinsmen in Central Asia now, were all mounted. 
The spahis of the present day are, speaking generally, the 
descendants of the Turkish soldiery to whom as much land as 
theyjreqnired was allotted out of the property of the Christians. 
The word ought i-eally to be written Sipahi, and is etymologically 
identical with Sepoy, 
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fold purpose of providing for tlie defence of tlie 
empire and for rewarding military service. The horse- 
man (spahi) who received the fief could claim as his 
own the produce of the pubhc taxes raised on the lands 
cultivated by the Mussulman or Chri^n peasants, 
over whom he exercised at the same time a seignonal 
jurisdiction. The peasants, meanwhile, remained the 
proprietors of the land, but could not bequeath it out 
of the direct line of succession — at least, without the 
express peiinission of the spahi, who also had a right 
of exacting a fine from the legatee. When a peasant 
proprietor died without heirs the spahi could not 
appropriate his inlieritance ; he was obliged to give it 
to a neighbouring peasant j)roprietor. These military 
fiefs were divided into three classes, according to their 
extent : the Beyliks, the Ziamets, the Timars. Each 
fief was required to furnish one horse-soldier for every 
3,000 aspers of revenue. Fiefs of the lowest class are 
reckoned at 210 soldiers, of the next at 300, and of the 
third, Avhich might be a conquered kingdom or prind.- 
])ality, and which was always under a paslia, at 50,000. 

We have thus three distinct kinds of landed pro- 
perty to deal Avith under the head of Patrimonial Lands. 
We have first that of the Miussulman cultiA^ators of the 
soil, who are peasant proprietors holding their land 
on condition of paying the tenth and rendering military 
service. We have, secondly, the Eayah cultivators of 
the sod, who are also peasant proprietors on condition 
of paying the capitation tax, tlie land tax, and recently 
the tax for exemption from military service — an ex- 
emption in which they have no choice. We have, 
thirdly, the spahis and other fief-holdei's, who^ ore 
entitled to a rent on the land, whether the peasant 
proprietor be Mussulman or Christian ; tlie difiereuce 
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being that the ChjistiaQ ia exposed, without redress, to 
numberless and cruel extortions from which the Mua- 
sulman peasant is iree, though he too is grievously 
oppressed.^ 

This leg^lation, however, applies only to land 
under cultivation or rights of ^msturage at the time of 
the Ottoman conquest. Waste and unenclosed lands > 
which had not been included in the partition at the 
time of the conquest, or such as have gone out of culti- 
vation since and have been allowed to remain unoc- 
cupied and unclaimed, become the property of anyone, 
Mussulman or not, who reclaims them, or, as the 
Eanoun expresses it, ‘ gives back their soul to them.’ 
Also the man who plants a tree in a waste place 
becomes its owner, as well as of £ve feet of ground 
all round it. 

But behind aU tliese fiefs and propiietaiy rights 
stands the State, which is, after all, the only real pro- 
prietor ; inasmuch as it may cancel at will all subordi- 
nate rights. In theory and strict law, therefore, the 
Sultan, or rather, the Treasury, which, again, means 
an oligarchy of corrupt Pashas, retains the direct 
management of a part of the land of Dar-ul-Islam in 
his own hands, and portions the rest out to husband- 
men who have tlie usufruct, but not the fee-simple, 
of the soil. The latter remains always witli the State, 
and possession may be resumed at pleasure. 

There is one kind of property in Turkey, however, 
which is practically, though not theoretically, inalien- 
able. I mean the Yacouf, or property of the mosques. 
Yacouf originally meant the land set apart for the 
mosques in the legal division of a conquered territory; 
but it gradually came to mean all property belonging 
1 D’OliBBon, TabUwa Crdn4tal, vii. p. 372. 
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to the mosques, whether by donation or otherwise. The 
ecclesiastical caste is all-powerful in Turkey, and the 
result is that all property belonging to the mosques is 
in practice considered inalienable, as being of the na- 
ture of a gift made to Almighty God Himself. For the 
same reason the Yacouf is fiee from taxation, confisca- 
tion, and all judicial proceedings.* This, however, 
leaves untouched the fundamental principle of Turkish 
law, namely, that the State is tlie real proprietor of the * 
land ; for the Yacouf does not imply ownership of the 
soil, but only the enjoyment of its produce. 

One class of mosque property deserves to be nodced, 
as it is a standing witness to the insecurity of property 
in Tiu'key, even when the proprietors are Mussulmans. 

If the owner of an estate has had the misfortune to in- 
cur the resentment or to excite the cupidity of some 
grasping Pasha, he secures his property by placing it 
under the protection of a mosque in the following 
manner. Nominally the property is sold to the mosque ; 
but what really happens is that the mosque gives the 
proprietor a sum of money much below the value of 
the property — ^perhaps one-tenth — and the proprietor, 
in return, pays the mosque an annual rental equivalent 
to about fifteen per cent, on the sum advanced by the 
latter. The estate is thus secure, not only against con- 
fiscation, but against taxation and exactions of any 
kind. The proprietor, meanwhile, retains the enjoy- 
ment of his estate, and even the power of transmitting 
it to his descendants in the direct hue, so long as he 
continues to pay the stipulated rent. In the event, 
however, of the proprietor surviving his children or 
dying without issue, his estate becomes the property of 
the mosque, in obedience to a dictum of the Sacred 
‘ Ubidiii, i. 260 . 
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Law which declares that or^ihans canuot inherit from 
their grandfather. 

This is a contingency which happens not unfre- 
quently, and the I’esult is that the mosque gets posses- 
sion of tiie pipperty at about one-tenth of its value, 
having in the interval received an annual revenue of 
fifteen per cent, on the purchase-money. In this way 
three-fourths of the territorial property of Turkey is 
stated by Ubicini to be at this moment mortgaged to 
the mosques. This is in addition to the original endow- 
ments of the mosques and to subsequent bequests. 
What a commentary on the security of property and 
fiscal system of Turkey I 

The military fiefe of which I have spoken above 
have been partly abolished and partly modified in the 
course of the last half centmy. The first who attacked 
them was Sultan Mahmoud ; but in certain parts of the 
empire they continued to retain their vitality, and cannot 
be said to be extinct even now. The Beys of Bosnia 
resisted all attempts at interference, but were finally 
quelled by Omar Fasha as already related. 

The question of these fiefs, however, is only in- 
directly connected with that which I am now' discussing, 
namely, the kind aud degree of security which the 
Christians of Turkey enjoy in respect to pi'opei-ty. 
First, what is their security as far as the letter of the 
law is concerned ? Secondly, what is their security in 
matter of fact? 

In answering the first question we must be careful 
to keep two facts clearly in our mind. The first fact is, 
that to the State alone belongs the fee-simple of the 
land, the occupiers and cultivators having, in the eye of 
the law, only a life-interest in the property which they 
occupy 03 ; cultivate. They have a right to the produce ; 
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but the soil itself is merely hired out or let on certoin 
conditions, und may be resumed at -will by the Paror 
mount Owner. The Sacred Law, which is supreme 
over all, from the Sultan downwards, declares os 
follows : — 

‘ It is lawful to distribute and apply a portion of the 
territory of the State in behalf of all just claims on its 
protection : this consideration alone can render lawful 
an endowment which is in principle irregular and un- 
sound ; for die fundamental characteristic and nature 
of Vacouf is a recognition of proprietorship in the man 
who disposes of it; hut the Imaum, Sultan, or Caliph, 
is not die proprietor, he is only the steward of the State 
territory.' ^ 

No part of this State territory can be alienated, for 
it is a gift from God to the True Believers, who are 
consequently forbidden to bestow it on the infidel. By 
the law of Turkey therefore even the Mussulman can- 
not become a proprietor in om Western sense of the 
word. That many Mussulman hmdowners do, in 
matter of fact, derive their properties from a line of 
ancestors is quite true ; but their want of confidence in 
the seciuity of their teniu’e is demonstrated by the fact 
that three-fourths of the private lauded property of the 
Mussulmans of Turkey is under the inviolable protec- 
tion of the mosques. 

The tenure on wliich the Christian holds his pro- 
perty is naturally much more precarious than that of 
the Mussulman. And this is the second fact which it 
is important to bear in mind.. It is more precarious for 
tw'o reasons ; first, beciiuseit is aa a matter of grace and 
condescension, and not, like the Mussulman, as a matter 
of right, that he is allowed to occupy land at all ; 
secoudly, his ciijoyiiicnt of his land ■ depends upon his 
> TTbicini, i. 265. 
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rtigiilur payincut of the imposts Itiid upou liiiii ; from 
which it follows that he can be legally dispossessed by 
taxing or otherwise embarrassing Mm beyond his 
means. It frequently happens that the Bayah is in this 
manner deprived of hind wMch he reclaimed from the 
waste, and thereby made his own in the limited sense 
of ownersliip already explaided. 

Let us now see how the Turkish law in respect to 
liuid works in practice. 

‘ Christians arc permitted by law to possess landed 
property, but the difficulties opposed to' their acquiring 
are so great that few have dared as yet to ffice them. 
As far as the mere pm'diase goes no difficulties are 
made. A CM'istiau can buy and take possession ; it is 
when he has got his land into order, or when the Mus- 
sulman who has sold has overcome the pecuniary dif- 
ficulties wMch compelled Mm to sell, that the Christian 
feels the helplessness of Ms position and the inmneerity 
of the Government. Steps are then taken by the 
original proprietor, or some relative of Ms, to reclaim 
the land &om the Christian, generally on one of the 
following pleas; — That the original owner not being 
sole proprietor had no right to sell; that the groimd 
being “ meraah ” or grazing gi’ound could not be sold ; 
that the deeds of trausfer bdng defective the sale had 
not been legally made. Under one or other of these 
pleas the Christian is in nineteen cases out of twenty 
dispossessed, imd he may then deem Mmself fortunate 
if he gets back the price he gave. Few, a very few, 
have been able to obtain justice, but I must say that 
the majority of these owe then’ good fortune not to the 
justice of their cause, but to the influence of seme 
jiowerful Mussulman.’ ^ 

' Consular Boports of 18G0, p. 55. Despatch of Consul 
Zohmb from Bosna-Sciui. 
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ITo Jesuit, even of the most traditional type, has 
ever acted more systematically on the principle that 
fflith need not be kept witli an infidel than the Turk 
does. The Turk, in fact, does not consider it possible 
fox a True Believer to be bound by aiiy compact of 
mutual obligation with a Giaour. When the Giaour 
happens to be a foreigner who can enforce his rights 
the Turk submits to fate. But in his dealings with 
the Bayah fate is always on the side of the Turk. 

The inalienability of land in Turkey, and the 
loopholes for fraud to which tliis peculiarity of the law 
so easily lends itself, are curiously illustrated in a de- 
spatch from Consid Dupuis, dated ‘ Soulina, April 1, 
1867.’ One extract will suffice 

‘In complianoa with your lordship’s instructions, 
directing me to make a report on the subject, 1 beg 
leave to submit that during a residence of upwards of 
six years in tliese parts, and previous to the cession of 
the Ionian Islands to Greece, I was constantly in com- 
munication with the Turkish authorities, remonstrating 
with them against acts of cruelty and oppression com- 
mitted towards Greeks and other Chiistians. By the 
laws of Turkey no Christian, unless a Bayah, can hold 
property in the soil, and it appears that once a house 
is burnt down the land reverts to Government. During 
the time of my predecessor a row of houses in the 
upper part of this to-wn was secretly set on fire, and, 
as is alleged, by order of the local authorities, or with 
their connivance, to dispossess Greeks and others of 
laud acquired during the Bussian and Austrian occupa- 
tion of Soulina. A respectable Greek inhabitant 
assures me that his house and ground, for which „only 
a sliort time previous to the fire he paid 280/. to the 
thou Fashii, was especially marked out for destruction 
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in order thus fraudulently to reacquire the ground 
which by existing law could not be held by a Chris- 
tian, notwithstanding die money payment which had 
been effected. Fortunately, through his own exertions, 
the house escaped the conflagration ; and knowing 
by this dishonest action the insecurity of his tenure, he 
w'as compelled to bribe the cadi or judge to grant him 
Turkish title-deeds or “ hoget ” made out in the name 
of a Mussulman. As has already been stated, many 
of the Greek and Christian inhabitants acquired their 
little property in houses and endosures during the 
occupation of this place by the Russians and Austrians; 
but no sooner did the Turks become masters of the soil 
than, unless a “ hoget ” of ownership could be produced, 
they were ordered in several instances to pull them 
down, or to give up a portion or an enclosure apper- 
taining to them ; and if a Mussulman desired any 
particular locality to build upon and the hut of a 
Christian stood in the way, means were always at hand 
to remove the latter either by fire or the hatchet.’ ^ 

All this was perfectly consistent with Turkish 
morality and Turkish law, and ought to have excited 
no surprise. No engagement made by a Mussulman 
with a Christian, or by a Mu-ssulman Power with a 
Cliiistiau Power, can bind the Mussulman if the engage- 
ment is not sanctioned by the Sacred Law. 

The following is one of the complaints fomarded 
to the Foreign Office last y«ir from the Herzegovina by 
Consul Holmes : — 

‘ If a Christian holds a piece of Turkish land, and 
erects a house or otlier building in the neighbourhood, 
the Turk seizes the ground upon which the house 
stancTs. In like manner if the cultivator encloses' with 
' Consular Heporfs of ]H(57, p. 13. 
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a hedge or a wall some tract of free and communal 
land for pasture, wood, or other use of his own, there is 
no remedy, the Aga [Turkish landowner] becomes 
master of that also. If the Christian Kmet^ clears any 
wooded ground, or excavates a garden amongst i-ocks 
and stones by his own labour, whatever may be the 
distance from the master’s land, the Aga appropnates 
that too, on the ground that the slave Kmet'hos worked 
at it whilst he was maintained by the master’s estate. 
For this same reason tlie Timks, in concurrence with 
their co-religionists, prevent the recovery and cultiva- 
tion of land when they know they cannot appropriate 
it, so that the Christians may not possess it.’ ® The 
inevitable consequence of this state of tlungs is, to quote 
the language of the Andrassy Note, that ‘ nearly the 
whole of the land not belonging to the State or the 
mosques is in the hands of Mussulmans.’ The Turkish 
Government itself, in fact, admitted about a year ago 
that the Rayahs could only ‘ in a certain measure enjoy 
the products of the lands ’ they cultivated, ‘ but without 
possessing them (mais sans les posseder).’ * 

To say that the Rayahs can only ‘in a certain 
measure enjoy the products of the lauds ' they cultivate 
is certainly a veiy mild description of the grinding 
extortion to which tliey are exposed. Let me try to 
give an idea of it in the following summary whicli 
I believe represents acciuutely the average condition of 
the Christian Rayah in Turkey. 

Let us begin with the method of levying and col- 
lecting the various taxes which are wrung frum the 

' ’ The name applied to the Ghristiaa tiller of the B&il. 

* Pari. Papers of 1876, No. 2, p. S5. 

• Pari. Papero of 1876, p. 6*1. 
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Eayah. Everything that he can call his own is taxed,* 
and the mode of collecting the taxes increases the 
oppression indefinitely. The Porte itself has on various 
occasions admitted the existence of the evil and pro- 
misetl to cosrect it. It did so in the Hatti-Ch^rif of 

m 

Gulhane nearly forty years ago in tlie following lan- 
guage 

' A deplorable practice still subsists, though its con- 
sequences cannot fail to be disastrous ; it is that of the 
venal concessions known under the name of Iltizan 
(tithe-£irming). By tliis system the civil and financial 
administration of a district is handed over to the will of 
an individual — that is to say, sometimes to the iron 
hand of the most violent and avai'icious passions.’ 

The Hatt of Gulhand accordingly promised to take 
energetic steps to remedy the abuse. Seventeen years 
later the Hatti-humayoun finds the evil as rampant as 
ever, and volunteei's another promise of reform : — 

‘ The promptest and most energetic measures will be 
taken into consideration for correcting the abuses in 
the collection of the taxes, especially of the tithes. The 
system of direct collection will be substituted by de- 
grees, and as speedily as possible, for the practice of 
farming in all the branches of the State revenue.’ 

Yet once again we pass over an interval of twenty 
years, and we find in 1876 the same monotonous tale 
of grievous oppression and promised reform. ‘ Al- 
though there is every reason to hope,’ said the Sultan 
fifteen months ago, ‘ that, thanks to the measures to be 
taken, the proposed object will be completely achieved, 

' ‘ A poor family may have to pay a thonsand piastres a year 
for haid that sosrcely yields so maoh set revenue. No spedes of 
property escapes taxation. If the Bulgarian has hut a wife, he 
must pay for the usufrnot of that sole possession.’-^ JZaa^e, p. 481. 
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it is not the less true that tlie causes which produce 
trouble among the peaceable populations are in a great 
measure due to the unseemly conduct of some incapable 
functionaries, and particularly to the exactions to which 
the avaricious fanners of taxes lend theniselves in the 
hope of a larger profit.’ ^ 

Pope’s description of mankind at large is certainly 
true to the letter of the Ihiyali of Turkey. He ‘ never 
is, but always to be, blessed.’ If promises could make 
a man happy, he ought to be the happiest of mortals. 
But, ‘in spite of these formal declarations,’ says the 
Andrassy Note, ‘ the system of farming is still in force 
to its fullest extent.’ And in force it wiU remain so 
long as the execution of Turkish reforms are left with 
the Turkish Government. Its tribe of venal and de- 
praved officials are not likely to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. Under a reformed and honest ad- 
ministration where would they find the means to build 
palatial residences and stock their harems ? 

But let us see what this tithe-faiming means. The 
tithes are sold by Government to the highest bidder ; 
and so keen is the competition that the successful com- 
petitor not seldom pays more than the tithes will yield. 
In England this of course would mean that he would 
be a loser to the extent of the difference between the 
price he gave and the tithe of the year’s produce. Un- 
fortunately for the poor Bayah, lioweYer, Turkey is not 
England, and the Turkish tithe-farmers manage matters 
in a different way. Having bought the ti&es, these 
speculators visit the villages, which are thus legally 
delivered over to their rapacity, in order to assess the 
year’s tithes. They bring with them a retinue of fol- 
lowers and horses, and live on the villagers at' free 
* I’livl. Papers of 1876, No. 2, p. 17. 
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quarters tluring their plca.surc. They take whatever 
they have a fancy to, tuid they pay for nothing ; and 
so expensive are these visits that the poor villagers are 
often obliged to borrow, at a ruinous interest, from 
their"unwelc®me guests the very means with which to 
provide for their luxurious requirements. Unfortunately 
it sometimes happens that their requirements include 
the wife, or daughter, or sister of the host, as the case 
may be ; and then, like the monarch of old, he has his 
choice of tliree alternatives, but all from the hand of 
man : resistance, a bribe, submission. A.s to the fii-st, 
he has no arms, and is quite helpless in the presence of 
the tithe-fanner and his armed retainers. Besistance is 
tlierefore out of the question, unless he flies te the 
mountains and joins or gets up a band of brigands or 
insurgents. Submission is abhorrent to him, and he 
gives, when that suffices, the bribe — possibly borrowed 
at exorbitixut interest from his oppi-essor. By law the 
tithe-flirmers ought to see the thrashing of the grain, 
and when it is measured to fix the proper tithes. But 
this legal obligation they i-arely fulfil. Too indolent to 
discharge the duty themselves, and too suspicious to 
trust subordinates, they assess the tithes at an arbitrary 
valuation, which of course is very much in excess of 
the real value. Again, the poor Bayah has no redress. 
Theoretically he may appeal to Government officials ; 
but these officials are in league with the tithe-farmer, 
who is frequently nothing but the dummy, behind which 
some influential member of the Government robs and 
harasses the Christian peasant. Besides, it may not 
suit the convenience or dolce far nimte disposition of 
the farmer to cany away his grain after it has been 
duly assessed ; so he leaves it in the fleld or under 
cover of some shed, and if any damage ensues the 
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village has to make it good ; or the grain is left in 
expectation of a rise in price, or in tlie hope that the 
peasant, in his need, may be tempted to consume it, in 
which case he is liable to be charged double price. 
More often the crops are left to rot on the ground till 
the tithe-farmer receives a sufficiently lai^e bribe to let 
them be housed. They must not be touched till the 
tithe-farmer has selected liis portion. Hay, potatoes, 
and all sorts of garden produce are not taken in kind. 
The price is arbitrarily fixed, and ready money must 
be paid down. An appeal to the Government authori- 
ties is quite useless, for they invariably decide in favour 
of the tithe-farmer. 

But suppose the poor villager has not money enough 
at hand to meet these exactions. In that case ‘ misery 
upon misery,’ to quote the touching language, of the 
poor Herzegovina insurgents : — 

‘ His house wiU be occupied at his expense until he 
has paid the whole. He is bound to maintain and 
serve those who are quartered upon him at their im- 
peiious pleasure, and his expenses in so doing go for 
nothing in the account. By way of example; if a 
person owes 20 piastres and spends 100 in tlie mainte- 
nance of these people, it is not taken into consideration. 
At last an arrangement is made ; the peasant acknow- 
ledges his debt with double interest ; or an animal is 
taken for 50 piastres, though it may be worth 100 or 
more. Many cause the poor people of the villages to 
be put in prison, where they suffer from hunger, cold, 
flogging, and other ill-treatments. Sometimes fidse 
receipts are given, and the amount of the debt has to 
be paid again.’ 

I have been using the conventional designation of 
tithe-farmer but in point of fact there are no longer 
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any tithe-farmers in Turkey. The men are there, but 
it is not of tithes that they are any longer the farmers. 
When Sultan Abdul Aziz travelled in Europe in state, 
an extraordinary impost was laid upon all the produce 
previously naiiped, to bear the cost of his journey. This 
tax raised the tithe to an eighth part of the produce, and 
though it was imposed as an extraordinary charge for 
a temporary pimpose, it has never been removed, and 
is now an ordinary tax. It is an eighth, therefore, 
and not a tithe, that the Bayah pays; and when all the 
extortions are taken into account it may be put down 
at 50 per cent., and sometimes at a much higher figure. 

I have mentioned,, however, but a fi-action of the 
imposts which crush the spirit and paralyze the energies 
of these subjects of the Forte. Turkey is a great 
tobacco-grower, and the so-called tithes of this also are 
farmed out by Government. Before the farmers go 
their rounds, with a goodly company, to value the 
tobacco ci'op, some of their agents are sent to examine 
the quantity of tobacco stiU growing on the stalk. 
These ‘ go in procession &om house to house, and from 
plantation to plantation, and prolong the time as they, 
please in order to feed gratuitously.’ On the pretext 
of having possibly put down too little, this inquisitorial 
visit is repeated generally three times, and then the 
farmers themselves go their rounds, the poor Bayah 
being obliged to provide for them all, however long 
they may choose to stay. They act, in truth, as 
masters - on his property. They order what they like, 
and there is nothing for him but humbly to obey. 

The oppression involved in all this may be imagined 
whei^ it is remembered that everything which the pea- 
sant can call his own is subject to taxation. All spirits 
are taxed ; herbs used for dyeiug are taxed ; there is a 

m2 
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kiid-tox, and a house-tax, and a grass-tax ; there is 
a tax of fifteen to twenty piastres on every head 
of large cattle, and a tax of two piastres on every head 
of small cattle. This latter tax affords peculiar oppor- 
tunities and temptations for extortion. ^'The anfraals 
are numbered in die mondi of March, a short time 
before the greatest mortality in tlie flocks takes place ; 
and the peasant has to pay, not on the average number 
of the aniinaJs which remain to him, but on the maxi- 
mum wliicli 111X1 alive at the healthiest season. 

From two to four piastres have to be paid annually 
for every bee-hive. Then there is the horse-service, 
by which the Ba^'ah is obliged to act as the drudge of 
the military, and is sometimes taken several days’ 
journey fixnn home ; and all this without the slightest 
remuneration, and without any compensation for the 
horses, which may perish, as many do, in this service. 

Another grinding tax from which the Christian 
subject of the Porte suffere grievously is the duty of 
working on the public roads. No member of the 
family who can work — and there are sometimes as 
many as ten in a family who are thus liable — is 
exempted from this duty. The place where the work 
has to be done may be miles away from the Eayah’s 
home, and it may be at a critical season of the year, 
when all hands are required in the fields. This happens 
about a fortniglit in each year, and though it costs the 
peasant not less than 100 piastres a day, he does not 
get so much as a morsel of bread in return ; he gets 
kicks and insults instead. 

Anodier monstrous tax is the ‘Bad’ or labour-tax. 
We have seen how thorouj^y the Bayah’s time is 
taken up in looking after his flocks and fields, and 
rendering compulsory service to the Gtovernraent. But 
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the Turk thinks that he has still leisure enough on his 
hands to earn, by daily labour, from 500 to 1,500 
piasti’es, and on the presumption of tliese imaginary 
earnings every Christian is made to pay the fortieth 
piastre to the Qovemment, that is, 25 piastres in the 
1,000. The Christian’s word is not taken for the 
amoimt of his earnings, it is fixed for him ; and 
though he may be laid on a bed of sickness, or other- 
wise disabled, the tax must be paid. 

The last tax that I sliall mention is the poll-tax. 
Every male Christian, from birth to death, must pay 
the poll-tax for exemption from the military conscrip- 
tion. It amounts to 30 piastres a lieacl, and every 
male Christian is bound to pay it, from the new-born 
babe to the decrepid be^r. It is supposed to be 
a fine paid for exemption from military service. But, 
in the first place, the Christians do not wish to be 
exempt from military service ; * on the contrary, they 
object to any such exemption, and the Hatti-huma- 
youn, of 1856, promised the abolition of the exemption 
— a promise which, it need not be said, has never been 
i fiilfilled. But, in the second place, children, and the 
old and feeble, are not liable to military service under 
any Qovemment, even that of Turkey. How then can 
they be liable to the fine which is supposed to free 
them ? But it is absurd to appeal to the elementary rules 
of equity in the case of such a Government as Turkey. 
The result is that, diildren and beggars not being able 

* The balance of the evidence is decidedly in favonr of this ' 
condnsion. I make this statement after a oarefnl examination of 
the Bhie_ Books on Turkey published since the Crimean War. 
The Cliristinns have an objection to be drafted indiscriminately 
among Mussulman soldiers, but they would gladly serve as 
separate regiments. 
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to pay for themselves, their respective villages have to 
pay for them. In this way a Eayah of average means 
pays in taxation somewat less than 3,000 piastres 
annually. 

But his grievances do not end here.- In Herze- 
govina or Bosnia he rents his land from the Aga, or 
Turkish proprietor. In many cases the laud was origi- 
nally his own, but he has been dispossessed of it under 
the operation of the legal quibbles already described, 
or simply by the rude arm of force. Let that pass, 
however, and let us see how it fares with him in the 
relation of tenant and landlord. It is a feudal relation- 
ship in theory : in practice it is nothing but a cruel 
and degrading serfdom.* The following are exactions 
which the landlord extorts from his Christian tenant: — 
A fourth part of the various produce obtained from the 
ground ; one animal yearly, as well as a certain quan- 
tity of butter and cheese ; to caiTy a certain number of 
loads of wood, and materials for any house which the 
landlord may chance to be building : to work for the 
landlord gratuitously whenever he may require it ; to 
make a plantation of tobacco, and cultivate it until it is 
lodged in the master’s house ; to plough and sow so 
manj' acres of land, and look after the crop till it is 
safely lodged in the landlord’s bam — and all this gra- 
tuitously. As a rule, the produce thus cultivated for 
tlie landlord exceeds the produce of the land farmed 
by the tenant for himself. And all this, let it be 
remembered, is in- addition to the fleecing which the 
Bayah has undergone at the hands of the Government. 

I ‘They feel (pressed under the yoke of areal servitude; the 
very name of Bayah appears to place them in a position nibially 
inferior to that of their neighbours-^in a word, they feel them- 
selves slaves.’— Jfbfe. 
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I shall now give some evidence to show that, if 
this account is open to any objection at all, it is 
to that of being a very considerable understatement of 
the truth. 

!^mong the list of questions addressed to our Con- 
suls in Turkey by Sir Henry Bulwer, in 1860, is the 
following : — 

‘ Are the Christian peasantry in the Christian vil- 
lages as well oiT generally as the Mussulmans P and, if 
not, where is the difference ? ’ 

Consul Abbott answers, from Monastir : — 

‘ Ho : the Mussulmans being the chief proprietors, 
hire Christian labourers to whom they advance, for 
wages, &c., more money than they can possibly pay, 
and at high interest. They thus get so entangled with 
their Mussulman creditors, who are merciless in their 
demands, that they have frequently to work all their 
lives for them, or sell the little landed property they 
may possess, to extinguish their debts. ' On the other 
hand, the Mussulmans make it a point to buy off aU 
land in the hands of the Christians.’ 

Consul Calvert, writing from Salonica, enters more 
into detail ; but his answer is substantially the same as 
Consul Abbott’s. Both the Turkish peasantiy and the 
Christian, he says, fare very badly at the hands of the 
officials and tax-gatherers ; but he goes on to explain 
that there are important elements of aggravation in 
the oppression of the Rayahs from which the Tur kish 
peasantry are free 

‘ One point of difference consists in the fact that the 
irregularities of the tax and tithe collectors, and the 
excesses of the police force, not to speak of the d^re- 
dations of brigands, are practised to a large extent and 
* Consular Beports of 1860, p. S. 
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Avith more baretacedness on the Christian than on the 
Mussulman peasantry. It is, however, extremely diffi- 
cult to define tlie extent of the diflerence, and quite 
impossible to prove the facts on which the general 
statement of its existence is founded.^ Bijt I feel' per- 
suaded that, without admitting any special claims of the 
Christians on our sympathy, the tacit submission of the 
Christians to the abuses in question, and to others of a 
harassing character, has conduced to their perpetuation 
at the hands of the notoriously rapacious tax and tithe- 
farmers. The Mussulman peasantry are not so exten- 
sively imposed upon, because the superior chance which 
their complaints have of being listened to by a district 
government, in which the element of their co-religionists 
preponderates, causes them to be regarded with greater 
respect. The Mussulman peasantry, nevertheless, suffer 
Item die same causes as their fellow-labourers on the 
soil, only to a smaller degree. There is, however, a 
positive difference, and a very important one, in the 
condition of the Christian peasants in the farms 
(“ tchifdiks ”) held by Turkish proprietors. They are 
forcibly tied to the spot by means of a perpetual and 
even hereditary debt, which their landlord contrives to 
fasten upon them. This has practically reduced many 
of the peasant families to a state of serfdom. As an 
illustration, I may mention that when a tchiflJik is sold 
die bonds of the peasantry are transferred with the 
stock to the neiv proprietor. Li Thessaly there are 
Christians ivho own farms on the same conditions. 
Upon one occasion in which the landlord, who 'was a 
merchant, had become a bankrupt, I remember noticing 
that among the assets bdrne on his balance-sheet, there 

* The impoBsibility rests on tlic inadmissibility of genuine 
evidence before the Turkish tribunals. 
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figured the aggregate amount of the peasants’ debts to 
him, and it formed a rather large item.’ ^ 

From Bosna-Senii Consul Zohmb sends a similar 
reply 

‘^he diMstian peasants in the Christian villages are 
generally miserably off, working land which does not 
belong to them; they are but the labourers of the 
proprietors, who, with rare exceptions, appropriate the 
lion’s share of the harvest. The Mussulman peasants 
generally work tlieir own land, and having only 
Government taxes to pay are well to do ; but those 
Mussulmans who labour on the lauds of others are as 
badly off as the Christians.’ * 

Major Cox, on whose supercilious contempt for the 
Bulgarian Christians I have already commented, does 
ssacb U> hits credit^ safSsF his U> hliad 

him to plain facts. His answer is as follows : — .* Tht* 
Christians are exposed to the necessity of entert aining 
strangers, and the others are not. The Christians are 
the subjects of “ hangharijeh ” or forced labour, and 
the othera are not. The Christians are frequently 
obliged to give their labour to the Mussulmans of the 
village at a low rate of wages.’ * 

The compulsory hospitality to which Major Cox 
refers is attested by all travellers who write with a 
competent knowledge of the country, and it is one of 
the most galling humiliations to which the Christians 
are exposed. Even if the ‘ strangers ’ should oe- 
casionally turn out to be * angels unawares,’ the 
‘necessity’ of entertaining them would rob the visit 
of all its grace and all its charm. Unfortunately^ 

1 Consalor Bqiorts of 1860, pp. 10-11. 

* Cousnlar BeportR of 1860, p. 55. 

* Ibid. p. 58. 
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however, tlieir visits afe anything but angelic. They 
are not ‘ few and for between,’ to begin with, but very 
frequent ; and tlie demeanour of the guests proves 
them to have more in common with die rude assailants 
of Lot’s house than with the mysterious visitors who 
sought shelter under his roof. I am afraid of wearying 
the reader with quotations, and shall therefore limit 
myself to the following extracts, out of a large mass, in 
corroboration of Major Cox : — 

‘ The Kharaj, or humiliation ^ tax, payable by all 
Christians in the Empire, is now levied from the 
mountaineers (of Kurdistan) with the greatest severity, 
and the higher rates are often imposed upon those who 
have absolutely no means of defraying them. The 
tax-gatherers, moreover, frequently give the poor 
people tedeeris or receipts, for the preceding year (by 
'which artifice they pocket the money themselves), and 
should they happen to go into a different district, or 
another official be appointed to their own, they are 
generally called upon to produce these vouchers, and 
forced to pay a second time. The villagers assured 
me that the proceedings of their officials were vexa- 
tious in the extreme. They always come accompanied 
by several followers, take possession of the best houses 
during their stay, make the most preposterous de- 
mands upon them for luxuries which they never heard 
of, eat up their stock of provisions, and on leaving give 
them a piastre or two, so as to be able to say that they 

' I have alreadj called attention to the etndiotiB paina taken 
by Uie Tnrkisb dovernment to mark, even in its official nomen- 
clature, the degradation of the ChrietianB. It was not enough to 
make them pay a yearly tax aa ranaom for their liveB, but their 
bitter ‘ humiliation ’ muet ever be kept before their minda in the 
very name of the annutd tax. 
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paid for their entertainTnent, according to the require- 
ments of the Tanzim&t.’ ^ 

Cyprien Eobert, in his account of the Slavonic 
provinces of Turkey,* says that, oppressive as the 
regulw taxes’ are, diey are nothing compai-ed to the 
irregular exactions to which the Christians are constantly 
exposed. Among these irregular extortions he mentions 
‘ the unforeseen claims for labour on the public works 
which any Pasha has a right to exact, and which usually 
cost more than thirty days’ work in the year. A still 
worse vexation is the Gazdalik or obligation to pro- 
vide lodging and food for all the guests (gazda) who 
travel with firmans, or on the Sultan's service. The 
headman of every village is bound to supply these 
requisites at the cost of the commune.’ 

In strict law, only persons holding an official posi- 
tion are entitled to claim this enforced hospitality. But 
* official ’ is a term so elastic that all kinds of fish pass 
through its meshes.® In Eayah experience soldiers are 

' The ITestarians and their BitoidB, i. p. 385. The first yolnme 
of this Yolnable work is a record of travels in varions parts of 
the interior of Turkey. The author lived for years in the conn- 
try, and was familiar with some of the native langnages. So 
that his experiences, which have all the sir of impartiality, ore 
entitled to the highest credit. The picture which he g^ves of 
Turkish rule in ordinary times is teuly horrible. 

It may be necessary to explain to some of my readers that 
‘ Tanzim&t ’ is the technical name for the barren programme 
of reforms which followed the Hatti-chorif of Gnlhano. 

* P. 481. 

* ‘ AH Turkish officials, from the Qovernor-General to the 
hangman, think it right and jns^ when on a journey, to quarter 
themselves on the peasants without ever thinking of paying; and 
at the same time they domand the services of their host and his 
family, and the best of everything there is to be had.’— 
Tears »n Bulgaria, p. vi. 
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officials, and so are policemen. Indeed, from all 
accounts, the Turkish zaptieh is the very incarnatiou of 
aU that is brutal and rapacious. 

‘ These policemen have a good time of it,’ says Mr. 
Barkley.* ‘ They receive about 300 pmtres (2^''155.) 
a month, and a uniform. Out of this they have to find 
a horse and feed it, and keep themselves. The horse 
they procure in this way. They hear of a good beast 
belonging to a Bulgar in some far-away village. Up 
goes die policeman, .sleeps at the man’s house nolens 
volens, discovers him to be in league with the brigands, 
and takes him prisoner. The poor fellow knows it will 
go hard with him if he comes before the Pasha, so ofiers 
anydiing he has to be let go. The horse then changes 
masters, and, should it not prove as good as was ex- 
pected, the same trick is played on the first Giaour he 
meets with a better one, and a swap is made. Thus all 
the best horses in the country are owned by policemen 
or zaptiehs. Then it costs liim but little to keep the 
horse or himself either, as both live on the villagers 
and never pay for their keep. No one travels without 
a mountain guide, and, besides paying Government for 
this protection, one has to give a good bakshish to the 
man himself. So that, though a zaptieh’s pay is uot 
much, it is a post greatly coveted. It would be far 
better for the poor Bulgars were they allowed to pro- 
tect themselves, instead of having these Government 
ruffians let loose upon them.’ 

‘ Every vilayet,’ says another engineer, who speaks 
with some years’ experience of Bulgaria, ‘ possesses a 
battalion of these gendarmes (zaptiehs), recruited ex- 
clusively from amongst the Mussulmans. Their diiefe 


‘ Five Years in Bulgaria, p. 14. 
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have no scruple to enrol in the ranks of these so-called 
guardians of tlie peace meu who are the very scum of 
society. Numbers of bandits and assassins are turned 
into policemen, in order to please the authorities for 
it is difficult to procure honest men on account of the 

smallness of the pay The brutality of the 

zaptiehs and their ignorance are proverbial throughout 
the East. . . . They are the terror and the nightmare 
of the Bayalis. They ]^)enetrate everywhere as a matter 
of right and usage, and there are few peasant ffimilies 
who have not witnessed, more than once, the brutal 
passions of these men exercised on some of their 
members.’ * 

This is the evideuce of men who have an intimate 
knowledge of what they report ; and it is confirmed by 
one of the most prejudiced, though I am glad to add 
one of the most honest, of Her Majesty’s consular 
agents — I mean Major Cox, who writes as follows : — 

‘ The police are so inadequately paid that they make 
no concealment of taking money from the peasants, which 
they do in the following manner : if ten arabas, or carts 
with oxen, are required for the service of the Govern- 
ment, they collect thirty and release twenty on re- 
ceiving payment from the villagers. They live at the 
expense of the inhabitants, and such is the moral in- 
fluence they possess over the iniiids of the Christian 
peasants, that there is nothing which they may not do 
with impunity in some of the remote villages,’® in- 

' Cf. Borklqr, p. vii. ; ‘ The saptieha arc the constant and 
neven-ending curse of all the villages, whether Turkish or Bnlgar. 
They are reorniied from the very lowest and most mlSanly of the 
Turks. Many, if not most of them, have been brigands, and all 
are robbers.’ * 

* La V6rit6 snr la Tnrqnie, pp. 109-110. 

® nonsnlor Keports of 1860, p. 60. 
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eluding, as Major Cox proceeds to add, outrages on the 
female members of the families on whom they quarter 
themselves. 

‘The most crying abuse connected with these 
“corvdes,”’ says Consul Calvert in 1867, ‘is" that 
when an order is issued for, say 200 packhorses, the 
town police seize 500 or 600. A sort of bargaining 
takes place, each owner endeavouring to get his animals 
released, and rarely succeediug in his object without 
compounding for the favour by the payment of money.’ ^ 

And this state of things is not occasional merely, or 
confined to a district here and there : it is chronic and 
universal. The following extract from a ‘ Eeport of 
the Treatment of Christians in Epirus,’ addressed by 
Consul Stuart to Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby) in 
1867, shows that the account which I have given of 
the taxation of the Eayahs is far below the mark. 

‘ Taxation has now become oppressive in this pixh 
vince, and if it continues to increase in the ratio of the 
last few years, it must ere long be intolerable. The 
means of the country are sensibly diminisliing ; never- 
theless, almost every year some new tax is laid on, or 
some old one is increased. And the pressure on the 
people is still further aggravated by the system of 
farming tire taxes, which is still maintained in respect 
to some of the most impoitant branches of the revenue. 
I have now before me a return, carefully prepared, of 
the charges of every kind, to which a working farmer 
is absolutely subject ; they amount to 67 per cent, of the 
proceeds of die farm. Qua of die ZB per cent, which he 
can call his own^ he has to pay the interest and at least 
an ifistalment of his spring loan., and support himself 
family, and stock as best he can. 

> Consular Reports of 1867, p. 25. 
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‘ But, besides the ordinary taxes, there are extra- 
ordinary contributions and forced loans, which, for 
things of the kind, now recur in rather quick succes- 
sion. Large sums of money are thus withdrawn from 
the cbuntry, without any return or equivalent whatever, 
either immediate or prospective. In fact every levy of 
the kind, under whatever name disguised, is simply an 
act of spoliation, perpetrated by the strong hand of 
authority. 

‘ There are about 220,000 Christians in Epirus, and 
about 1 30,000 Mussulmans. The ordinary Government 
revenue may be stated at 300,000/., of which 240,000/. 
is paid by the Chriatiaas, and 60,000/. by the Mussul- 
mans. The latter are the chief landowners, but the 
former have almost the monopoly of the trade, indus- 
try, &c., of the country, the duties of which they con- 
sequently have to pay. Th^ are moreover charged 
with the military exemption tax, which figures for 
about 26,000/. Nevertheless, largely as the Christians 
con^bute to the Government revenues, they derive scarcely 
any benefit from the Government expenditure; while of 
the Mussulmans sevei'al thousand, indeed at present 
nearly the whole of them, are receiving Government pay 
‘ In the Herzegovina,’ says Consul Zohrab, ‘ I calcu- 
late the peasant’s share of his crop at 33 per cent,’ * 

If the reader desires to appreciate the refinement of 
cruelty with which the Christian is robbed of all the 
fruit of his toil, let him read a most instructive de- 
spatch written in 1867 from Prevesa to Lord Stanley. 
The writer. Consul Barker, gives in detail all the various 
imposts which the Bayali is bound to pay ; and the result 
is that, ‘ after deducting expenses of labour in raising 

‘ ConBular Beports of 1867, p. 57. 

1 Conaular Beports of 1860, p. 55. 
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the produce and conveying it to town for his kndlortl, 
little or nothing remains for tlie maintenance of his 
family and himself ; and from year to year many sell 
off stock to pay their debts and the taxes, most of them 
possessing in clothes only the ragged suit they wear 
daily, with merely a mat to lie upon in a niost miserable 
hut ; and many a female peasant Ls obliged to wash 
her clothes piece by piece near the stream or well, 
since a change to wear on a washing day she can- 
not possess. I beg that it may be understood that, 
although this statement treate of the district of Frevesa 
only, the condition of the peasantry of other districts 
is even worse.’ ^ 

And now I leave the reader to judge whether I 
have established my indictment against Turkey under 
the fom' heads of total insecurity for life, for honour, 
for religious freedom, and for property. If I have, it 
is evident that the Ottoman Power is not a civilized 
j Government but an oi-gcUiized baud of free-booters, 
i without any of the generosity or virtues which even 
free-booters have sometimes been known to display. 
If, on die other hand, I have failed to establish my 
case, it is certainly not for want of evidence, but owing 
to the untrustworthiness of the evidence which I have 
produced. But if my evidence is untrustworthy, what 
evidence are we to believe ? My principal witnesses 
have been gentlemen in her Majesty’s Consular 
service, whose natural bias, as recent events have too 
plainly shown, is always to screen the Turkish Govern- 
ment s\s far as this can be done without telling a false- 
hood. But they are an honourable body of men, with 
very few exceptions ; and while it is impossible to 
suppose that they would in any case state what 'they 
. ‘ ConsiilaT Beporta of 1867,p. 9. 
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did not' believe to be true, it may be added, without any 
slur on their integrity, that they could hardly avoid 
the unconscious influence of professional ti'aditions and 
political prejudices, all of which would be in favour 
of putting tllQ case against the Tiirkish Govci'nment 
as mildly as truth would allow. Yet with all these 
safeguards against exaggeration, or, to put it more 
correctly, with all these temptations to understate the 
case, the picture which the Consular Reports of the 
last twenty years have drawn of Turkish misrule is 
something so horrible, so utterly antagonistic to the 
elementary principles on which civilised society is 
based, that I for one cannot feel otherwise than grateful 
to any Power which shall put an eiid to it. And the 
Consular Reports are confirmed, as I have shown and 
could show still more abundantly, by independent 
witnesses on whose evidence not a shadow of suspicion 
can be cast; witnesses too whose opportunities of 
observation have been equal to their integrity. 

But an objector may say : — I cannot dispute your 
evidence ; but if the state of things is as you describe, 
it seems almost mcredible that society in Turkey should 
hold together at all. Yet we know, mid yourself 
admit, that, putting aside the Mussulman popidation, 
the Christians of Tui-key not only have survived their 
CTuel bondage, but have steadily advanced in pros- 
perity and civilisation. How do you reconcile this fact 
with such a condition of existeiuxj as you have 
describal P 

The objection is a fah one ; but the exphuiation is 
easy. Fortunately for the Christhms, they form the 
vast majority of the population of European Turkey. 
Their oppressors are a minority ; and in some districts 
. the minority is so small as to be capable of only re- 

I* 
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larding, not stopping, die progress of the Christian 
population in knowledge and general prosperity. There 
are villages and considcmble towns in Bulgaria and 
elsewhere in Tiurkey where the Turks are but a fraction 
of the population. This jfraction may in^ed embitter 
the existence of the general mass ; for where insecurity 
is general the wrong of one family poisons the lives of 
diousands, since no one can telf on whose head the next 
blow may fall. Still the mass moves on, enjoying a cer- 
tain measiu'e of prosperity and happiness in the inter- 
vals of massacre and outrage ; and the passing traveller 
may see bright faces and hear the music of merry 
voices, and go his way in the innocent belief that the 
Eayahs have not so much to complain of after all. His 
back is perhaps hardly turned when the brutal zaptieh, 
alone or with some of his fellows, makes his appear- 
ance ; and the smiling village becomes a scene of terror, 
or possibly of outrage. ‘ Over and over again,’ says 
Mr. Barkley, ‘ have I seen every Avoman and girl of an 
entire Christian village disappear as if by magic at the 
approach of a zaptieh ; and when he enters the village 
all the men stand staring about w'atching to see what 
may take place, like a flock of sheep when a strange 
dog comes among them.’ ^ Or it may be that the travel- 
ler has an introduction to a Turkish official avIio makes 
himself very agreeable and takes the stmnger to see 
whatever sights the place can boast of. In the course 
of their ramble they meet a Christian maiden of modest 
mien and pretty face. The Turk spealm kindly to her, 
pats her perhaps on the cheek and strokes her long 
golden hair with an ominous smile in his sensual 
eyes. The simple traveller thinks, ‘How kind and 
fatherly these Turks are I and what an interest' they 
* Five Years in Balgai-ia, p. viii. 
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take in their Christian subjects ! ’ The incident is put 
down in his note-book, and he goes home determined 
to vindicate those maligned Turks from the aspersions 
of prejudiced travellers. Little knows he that while 
he has been^ occupied in copying his notes into his 
journal the golden-haired maiden has been forcibly 
lodged in the Mussulnian’s harem, and not frir off is a 
broken-hearted widow making useless lamentations for 
the loss of her daughter.^ 

To sum up. The evidence produced in the preced- 
ing pages establishes these facts : that Turkish rule gives 
up the Christian’s life to the Ottoman miuderer, the 
Christian’s chastity to the Ottoman’s lust, the Chris- 
tian’s reli^on to the Ottoman’s bigotry, and the Chris- 
tian’s property to the Ottoman’s greed. 

Qfiouaque tandem f Is there no remedy P ITo 
anodyne in tlie phannacy of European diplomacy to 
cure the ills for which Christian Europe is itself so 
largely responsible? We aire told that there is none. 
Such at least appears to be the lame and impotent 
conclusion of the Turkish organs in the English press. 
Turkey has gloried in her shame and set Europe at 
defiance, and the apostles of peace at any price short 
of ‘ British interests ’ bid her God speed in her iniqiuty, 
and declaim with the energy of fanatics against the 
only policy that would save both the Christians from 
outrage and their befooled client from political suicide. 
They are likely ere long, if I mistake not, to have a 
rude awakening. The eagles aic ev'en now hovering 
over their prey, and if England should decline to take 
part in executing the will of united Europe, the three 
Northern emperors, reinforced perhaps by Italy, may 
fairly claim to take the matter into their OAvn hands once 
* This is a fiict. 
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more, and settle the Eastern Question between them. 
That would be an appropriate outcome of the Gospel 
of National Selfishness which has been proclaimed 
upon our housetops by those who appear to think that 
man then only attains to the true dignity «f his n^urc 
when he has succeeded in ridding himself of all the 
generous impulses of humanity, so as to be able to test 
all questions not on their intrinsic merits, but in their 
bearing on his own ease and comfort. This is the real 
meaning of ‘ British interests before all things.’ It is 
an ignoble and grovelling sentimen t, and thenation 
which yields itself up to it is already on that facilis 
descensus from which, according to the poet and to 
universal experience, the return, if made at all, is 
difficult and laborious. War is a great calamity ; but 
it has its nobler side too ; and a war in vindication of 
eternal justice and in defence of a suffering people is as 
noble a spectacle as the policy of exclusive regard to 
one’s own interest is base. And the latter is not only 
base, but foolish. A frank resolve to act with Bussia 
would have subdued the obstinacy of the Porte, and 
thus prevented a war which now seems inevitable. 
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CHAPTER IL 

TUAKISH MISBULA IITCDBABLE. 

The advocates of Turkey no-w admit — ^hesitatingly, 
grudgingly, and with various pleas of extenuating 
circumstances — ^that the administrative Government of 
the Forte is bad. But they urge that Turkey has at 
last turned over a new leaf, and ought therefore to have 
a trial of a year or two to, enable her to work out her 
regeneration. The Treaty of Paris is still a sacro-sanct 
document in their eyes, and its signataiies are bound 
to secure the independence and integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. Russia must accordingly be warned 
off, and the new Sultan and his reforming Yisier 
be left in peace to carry out their philanthropic and 
liberal designs. They liave no responsibility for the 
past, we are told, and may therefore initiate a new 
rigime with a clear conscience, and with the good 
wishes and hopes of Europe. 

I propose to examine this ])lea, and to prove that it 
rests on a foundation of sand. 

It is true that the present Sultan was not on the 
throne when the Bulgarian atrocities took place, and 
equally true that Midhat PBsha was not then Grand 
Yizier. Nevertheless, I charge upon both of thenji the 
fiilf responsibility of the atrocities : upon Midhat with- 
out any qualification whatever ; upon the Sultan as 
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an accomplice after the act, though I am willing to 
believe that he is but a passive tool in the hands of on 
unscrupulous minister. 

Let us see how the facts really stand. In Pana- 
gurishta 3,000 human beings were massacred in cold 
blood, ‘ the most of them being women and children.’ 
‘From the numerous statements made to him,’ Mr. 
Schuyler goes on to say, ‘ hardly a woman in the town 
escaped viohition and brutal treatment. The ruffians 
attacked children of eight and old women of eighty, 
spaiing neither age nor sex. Old men had their eyes 
tom out and tlieir limbs cut off, and were then left to 
die, unless some more charitably disposed man gave 
them the final thrust. Pregnant women were ripped 
open, and the unborn babes carried triumphantly on 
the points of bayonets and sabres, while little children 
were made to bear the dripping heads of their comrades. 
This scene of rapine, lust, and murder continued for 
three days, when the survivors were made to bury the 
bodies of the dead. Tits perpetrators of these atrocities 
were chiefly regular troops commanded by Hafiz Pasha' 

What happened at Batak is thus described by 
Mr. Schuyler: — 

‘This village surrenderefl without firing a shot, after 
a promise of safety, to the Bashi-Bazouks, under tlie 
command of Ahmed Aga, of Burutina, a chief of tlie 
rural police. Despite his promise, the few arms once 
surrendered, Ahmed Aga ordered the destraction of 
the village and the indiscriminate slaughter of the in- 
habitants, about a hundred yoimg girls being reserved 
to satisfy the lust of the conquerors before tliey too 
should be killed. I saw tlieir bones, some with the 
flesh still clinging to them, in the hollow on the hill- 
side, where the dogs were gnawing them. Not a house 
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is now standing in the midst of this lovely valley. The 
saw mills — ^for the town had a large trade in timber 
and sawn booi'ds — ^which lined the rapid little river, are 
aU burnt, and of the 8,000 inhabitants not 2,000 are 
kno^n to sucvive. Fully 5,000 persons, a very large 
propoirion of*them women and children, perished here, 
and their bones whiten the ruins, or their putiid bodies 
infect the air. The sight of Batak is enough to verify 
all that has been said about the acts of the Turks in 
repressing the Bulgarian insurrection. And yet I saw 
it three months after the massaci'e. On every side were 
human bones, skulls, ribs, and even complete skeletons, 
heads of girls still adorned with braids of long hair, 
bones of children, skeletons still encased in clotlung.’ 

These deeds of hell lose nothing of their horror in 
Mr. Baring’s version of tliem. The inhabitants of 
Batak, he says, ‘ had a parley with Achmet^ (Agha), who 
solemnly swore that if th^ only gave up their arms, 
not a hair of their heads should be touched. A certain 
number of the inhabitants, luckily for them, took ad- 
vantage of this parley to make their escape. The vil- 
lagers believed Achmet’s oath, and surrendered their 
arms ; but this demand was followed by one for all the 
money in the village, which of course had also to be 
acceded to. No sooner was the money given up tlian 
the Bashi-Bazouks set upon tlie people and slaughtered 
them like sheep. A large number of ^jeople, probably 
about 1,000 or 1,200, took refuge iu the church and 
churchyard, the latter being surrounded by a wall. 
The church itself is a solid building, and resisted all 
the attempts of the Bashi-Bazouks to bum it from the 
outside ; they consequently fired in through the win- 
do'v^, and getting upon the roof, tore ofi* the tiles, and 
‘ In quotations 1 adopt the orthography of the writers. 
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threw burning pieces of wood and rags dipped in petro- 
leum among the mass of human beings inside. At last 
the door Avas forced in, the massacre completed, and the 

inside of the church burnt Enough, I think, 

has been said to shoAv that to Aclimet 
men belong the distinction of having committed per- 
haps the most heinous mime that has stained the history 
of the present century, Nuna Sahib alone, I should say, 
having rivalled their deeds.’ He estijnates the number 
massacred in Batak alone at 5,000, and says ‘the 
intention was to exterminate all except those few girls 
(probably about 80), whom they earned off to satisfy 

their lusts For this exploit Achmet Agha has 

received the Order of the Medjidid. He was also pro- 
moted to the rank of Yuz-bashi.’ 

At Boyadjikeui Cheflcet Pasha rivalled the deeds of 
Achmet Agha at Batak, ‘The remark that I made 
about Batak,’ says Mr. Baring, ‘ applies equally here. 
What makes the act of Oiefket Pasha so abominable is 
that there was not a semblance of revolt ; the inhabi- 
tants Avere perfectly peaceable, and the attack on them 
was as cruel aud Avanton a deed as could Avell have 
been committed. . . . For this heroic exploit Chefket 
Pasha has received a high place at the palace.’ 

‘ The case is not improved,’ adds Mr. Baring, ‘ by the 
fact that these deeds were committed not only by 
Bashi-Bazouks, but also by regulars ; the Arab soldiers, 
in particular, distinguishing themselves by their licen- 
tiousness and ferocity.’ Among special acts of cruelty 
in this carnival of horrors Mr. Baring mentions the case 
of ‘ a child who is said to have been impaled on a 
standard and paraded in the streets,’ and of ‘ some of 
the richer villagers ’ who ‘ were subjected to cruel tor- 
tures before being put to death, in hopes that they 
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would reveal the existence of hidden treasure. Thus 
Petro Triandaphyllos and Pope (i.e. parish priest) 
Necio were roasted, and Stoyan Stoychoff had his ears, 
nose, hands and feet cut off.’ 

‘ The facte of this tragedy,’ says Mr. Baring, with 
suppressed indignation, ‘ are now in the possession of the 
Turkish Government, aud it is their bounden duty, by 
making a striking example ’ of the miscreants, ‘ to prove 
to the world that it thoroughly disapproves of their 
infamous conduct.’ 

And this ‘ infamous conduct,’ let it be observed, was 
not provoked by any atrocities on the part of the Bul- 
garians. A fcAv Mussulmans were killed in fair fight, 
and two women accidentally. After the most careful 
investigation into all the circumstances of the atrocities, 
Mr. Schuyler says in his Second Eeport : — 

‘The burning of these villages and the murders 
aud atrocities committed were clearly unnecessary 
for the suppression of tlie insurrection, for it was an 
insignificant rebellion at the best, and the villagers 
generally sun-endered at the first summons. STor can 
they be justified by the state of panic, for, as I have 
shown, that was over before the troops set out on their 
campaign. An attempt, however, has been made, and 
not by Turks alone, to defend and palliate these acts on 
the ground of previous outrages, which it is alleged 
were committed by Bulgarians. I have carefully in- 
vestigated this point, and am unable to find that the 
Bulgarians committed any atrocities or outrages, or any 
acts which deserve that name. I have not been able 
to find that (as was stated) the insurgents set fire to 
Bulgarian villages for the purpose of inciting the ^in- 
habitants to revolt. Nor, excepting two cases, have I 
found that the insurgents set fire to villages inhabited 
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by the Turks. ... I was unable to assure myself 
that more than two Mussulman women had been killed 
at Fanagurishta, and these were killed in fight. ^Neither 
Turkish women nor Turkish cliildren were killed in 
cold blood. No Mussulman women were violated ; no 
Mussulmans were tortured ; no purely Turkish village, 
with the exception of Urutsi, was attacked or burned ; 
no Mussulman house was pillaged, and no mosque was 
desecrated.’ 

I am sorry to have been obliged to raise a comer 
of the veil which I would gladly have left for ever over 
the deeds of the Tiurkish Government in Bulgaria. But 
the English advocates of that Government have left me 
no choice. By insisting on our giving time to Midhat 
Pasha and his colleagues to cany out their promised 
reforms they compel us to test the sincerity of those 
personages ; and no better test can be supplied than 
their attitude towards the Bulgarian atrocities. Have 
they expressed shame for them ? Have they expressed 
regret ? Have they promised that they shall not be 
repeated, and ratified tlie promise by punishing the 
malefactors ? On tlie contrary, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has gloried in its shame, or, to speak accurately, 
its moral sense is so blunted as not to see that the 
deeds of its agents in Bulgaria reflect any shame either 
on it or them. Safvet Pasha, the representative of the 
Porte at the Conference, cheerfully accepted on be- 
half of his Government the full responsibility of all 
that had been done in Bulgaria, and actually claimed 
credit for it. ‘ The Bulgarian movement in the country 
near the Balkans,’ he said, * was repressed with admir- 
able promptitude.’ He is penetrated with ‘ profound 
sorrow ’ indeed ; but for what ? Not for the deeds of 
darkness which have horrified Christendom, but for the 
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folly of tlie Christians which provoked them. ‘ I can- 
not,’ says this specimen of Turkish humanity, ‘ find 
words which can faithfully express the profound 
sorrow which the Government has felt at Ae revolt of 
its Christian sttbjects, and at its consequences' He has 
even the audamty to parade the doings of the Turkish 
authorities in Sulgoria as constituting a distinct claim 
on the sympathy and confidence of Europe. These 
are his words: — ‘In giving proofs of incontestable 
vitality, and rendering a signal service to the cause of 
order, and consequently also to that of true progress, 
the Ottoman Government believes that it has acquired 
uew titles to the sympathetic" interest of the Great 
Powers.’ And he goes on to add that, in reviewing 
the period whicli has elapsed since the Treaty of Paris, 
his Government ‘ sees notliing which does not permit 
it to reckon upon a feeling of complete confidence on 
the part of the Great friendly Powers.’ And these are 
the men who are to regenerate the Turkish Empire ! 
Surely the first step in the path of reform is to acknow- 
ledge its need. But the Turkish Government dedaies 
that it has nothing to unsay or to undo. 

No wonder Lord Salisbury found it hard to sup- 
press his indignation at this cynical exhibition of 
Turkish eflEronteiy. The point, however, is that the 
Turkish Government, on its trial before the Areopagus 
of Europe, formally assumed the responsibility of the 
doings of Chefket Pasha, Achmet Agha and the rest, 
without dropping a hint of disapproval. Nor does 
the proof of its guilt end here. We aU remember the 
tardy despatch of Lord Derby denouncing the principal 
criminals by name and demanding their puniehmrat. 
Chefket Pasha, the chief of the denounced criminals, 
replied to Lord Derby’s denundation by a defiant letter 
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in the official organ of the Turkish Government in 
Constantinople, in which he alleged that he had ‘ done 
nothing in Bulgaria besides executing, in his military 
capacity, the orders he had received, and not from the 
Grand Vizier of Abdul Aziz, but from the present 
rulers. This he writes, and no one dare gainsay it, for 
both himself and the other mimderers — Achmet Agha 
Timbrichli and Achmet Agha Bacontuliuli — ^boast that 
they have in their pockets the Minister’s injunctions to 
slay, to burn, to terrorise, and will produce them if 
challenged.’ ^ 

Chefket Pasha and his companions in crime may 
now summon Mr. Schuyler as a -witness in support of 
their plea. ‘ It has been claimed,’ he says in his Second 
Eeport, ‘ that the massacres and outrages in Bulgaria 
were not ordered by the Porte, and that it even had no 
knowledge of them. There is, however, very strong 
reason to believe that Abdul Kerim Pasha, the Sercltu: 
Ekrem, who was sent to put down the insiurrection, and 
has since been the Commandei-in-Chief of the troops 

• Times, Nov. 6. — Letter of Special CorrcBpondent from 
' Therapia. The Special Correspondent of the Baihj News con- 
firmed the communication of his colleogne, but I have lost the 
reference. 1 have heard it objected that the Turkish Govern- 
ment would speedily find means of getting rid of agents, who 
should imprudently seek to screen themselves by pleading that 
they had acted under orders still in their poBsession. But the 
objection assumes that the Turkish Government wished to clear 
itself firom the responsibility of its agents, on assumption of 
which there is no proof. On the contrary, the Government, 
through the mouth of Safvet Pasha, has accepted the entire 
responsibility. The object was to terrorise the population of 
Bulgaria ; but the lesson might be lost if the Govemment were 
to separate itself from the massacres and punish its agents. See 
also No. I Blue Book for 1877, p. 729, where Sir H. Elliot says 
that Chefket Pasha ' professed to have in his pocket orders which 
would show that he had done no more than carry-out his in- 
structions.’ 
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operating against Servia ; Hussein Avni Fasba, the late 
Minister of War ; and Midhat Pasha had cognisance of 
these deeds, if they did not actually order them.’ 

This is a grave charge, and it is made in the face of 
day by the Consul-General of the United States, whose 
book on Turkesiban is a sufficient guai'antee against any 
suspicion of Eussian proclivities. During my own 
visit to the East last autumn I received more than one 
confirmation of Mr. Schuyler’s accusation from, persons 
who know Midhat Pasha and his antecedents exceed- 
ingly well. One of them, did I feel myself at liberty to 
mention his name, would be generally admitted — and 
by none more readily than by Lord Salisbury — to be 
among the ablest and best-informed of the officials in 
her Majesty’s service in European Turkey. This 
gentleman assured me that ‘ Midhat Pasha was unques- 
tionably the author of the Bulgarian atrocities,’ and 
he added that he was ‘ one of the most unscrupulous 
and cruel men in the Turkish Empire.’ 

If any additional proof were needed of the com- 
plicity of the Turkish Government in the Bulgarian 
atrocities, we have it in the damning feet that all the 
miscreants denounced by Lord Derby have been 
shielded by tlie late and the present Grand Viziers. ‘ It 
is certain,’ says Mr. Sclruyler in his last Eeport, ‘ tliat 
nearly all of those who particularly distinguished them- 
selves for their cruelty and barbarity Avere rervarded, 
decorated, or pi’omoted by the Porto, or have since 
held high positions in the army.’ And what is still 
worse, ‘ an attempt has been made,’ says Mr. Schuyler — 
and he is confirmed by independent evidence — ‘to 
punish some of those who did their best to act in, a 
legal Wnner and to spare innocent men.’ One of 
these brave and noble Turks — apparent rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto — ^receives special praise from Mr. Baring 
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for his ‘ admirable conduct.’ The Vali of Adrianople, 
Midhat Pasha’s relative and bosom friend, ordered this 
man to call out the Bashi-Bazouks and let them loose on 
the Christians; The brave Haidar Bey (he wasMutessarif 
of Shmnia) refused to obey, and then -Chefket' Pasha 
was sent to execute the Governor’s orders — with what 
success we know too well. Haidar Bey, nevertheless, 
did his best to protect the Christians, and with con- 
siderable success. Among otlier good deeds he pre- 
vented Chefket Pasha from destroying, after his peculiar 
fashion, seven villages which Abdul Kerim Pasha had 
ordered him by telegraph to destroy. He also tried 
to recover for the Christians some of the cattle and 
other booty which Chefket Pasha had distributed 
among the Bashi-Bazouks. ‘Had it not been for 
Haidar Bey, Mutessarif of Slimnia,’ says Mr. Baring, 
‘ whose conduct it is impossible to praise too highly, 
the Christians [of the seven villages that escaped] would 
have fared badly.’ 

Alas for Haidar Bey ! He has ‘ fared badly ’ in 
place of the Christians whom he so nobly shielded. 
He was summoned to Constantinople some time after 
Lord Derby’s denunciation of tlie criminals, and pres- 
sure was put upon him by the late Grand Vizier to 
give perjured evidence in fovour of Chefket Pasha. On 
his refusal he was removed from his post as Governor 
of the province of Slimnia, where he was naturally 
much beloved by the ChristLms, and appointed to a less 
agreeable post. After a time the mock trial of Chefket 
Pasha and his honourable acquittal took place ; and 
Haidar Bey still remaining firm, he has been disgraced 
by Midhat Pasha. 

In thus rewarding the guilty and punishing the 
meritorious Midhat Pasha, to do him justice, has done 
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nothing but follow the traditions of his Government. 
The two men who made themselves most conspicuous 
in protecting the Christians during the Syrian massacres 
were Abdel Kader and Saleh Bey. The former, being 
independent of^the Turkish Government, was safe from 
any direct interference ; but means were found in- 
directly of exposing him to a systematic course of petty 
persecution. 

Saleh Bey was a subject and servant of the Porte, 
and was summoned to Constantinople in disgrace to 
answer a number of false charges. The Christians, 
whose benefactor he had been at great pei'sonal risk, ap- 
pealed to the English Go veriimen ton his behalf in a docu- 
ment from which I make the following quotation : — 

‘ The conduct of Saleh Zeki Bey, colonel in the 
Imperial army, during the disasters which have befallen 
the Christians at Damascus, is well known. Nothing 
could exceed the activity, the zeal, and the humanity 
he displayed on the occasion. Colonel Zaleh Zeki not 
only came in person to the Christian quarter to protect 
the Christians, but he attacked the assailants, and saved 
several men who were in danger of being assassinated, 
aiid saved both the lives and honour of many women, 
displa5dng an energy quite exceptional among the 
soldiers of the Government. He gave shelter in his 
own house to a great number of refugees tliroughout 
the disturbances. He also used to send to liis house all 
those whom he saved, and none of those who sought 
asylum thei’eat were refused admittance, but Avei’e re- 
ceived kindly, and even genorously provided with food 
and other necessaries. He consoled and reassiured 
them amidst their feai’s ; to many he provided clothing 
gratuitously and as an act of charity; and all that 
without expecting any reward.’ 
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This appeal was forwarded to the British Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople by the English Consul-General at 
Beyroiit, who confirmed all that the Christians said in 
praise of Saleh Bey, and expressed a hope diat his 
‘ Excellency, gratified to learn that out of the mass of 
guilty and treacherous Turkish commanders one at 
least stood out a bright and honourable exception, 
would not permit Saleh Bey to be treated with injus- 
tice.’ The Biitish Government interfered and saved 
Saleh Bey. But he was removed from the scene of his 
usefulness and from the piirvieAV of Blue Books.^ 

On a fair review of the facts, then, it seems to me 
dear that the Turkish Government is the real criminal 
in the Bulgarian atrocities. Cliefket Pasha and other 
subordinates did nothing more than carry out the 
orders of the Government. For this they have been 
rewarded in defiance of Europe, while the few honest 
Turks who disobeyed orders in the interests of human- 
ity have been punished. 

Now I ask any reasonable man whether a Govern- 
ment like this can be trusted to carry out such reforms 
as are necessary for the regeneration of Turkey? 
Where in the history of the world has a corrupt oli- 
garchy reformed itself? And Avhere has there ever 
been an oligarchy so corrapt and unscrupulous as. the 
gang of Pashas Avho flourish on the misery of the popu- 
lation which they misgovern and plunder ? As a body 
the Pashas are as ignorant as they are unprincipled, 
and they generally owe their promotion to harem in- 
trigue, or caprice, or favour, or superior cunning; 
seldom indeed to real merit. Midhat’s predecessor, 
Euohdi Pasha, began life as a private soldier, and he is 
now a millionaire. The late Commander-in-Ohief was 
* Farl. Papers on Syria, pt. ii. pp. 131-2. 
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a grocer’s boy, who attracted Sultan Mahmoud by his 
good looks, and owed his rise to a cause which the 
readers of Plato’s Phasdrus will understand without 
further explanation. He too amassed a large fortune 
in a l^hort time. And so one might go on with the rest 
of the band. Nearly all of them begin life poor and 
die rich. Nor is the explanation far to seek. 

Turkey, as I have already explained, is divided into 
Vilayets or Governor-Generalships, each of which is 
administered by a Pasha, who receives his appointment 
direct from the Porte. The Vilayets are divided into. 
Sandjaks governed by Eiiimakans, or lieutenant- 
Govemors. The Sandjaks are subdivided into Kazas, 
and are ruled by Mudirs ; and the Kazas are still fur- 
ther subdivided into Nahizehs or hamlets. Each of 
tliese oiBcials holds his office on the most precarious 
tenure, and his prime object therefore is to make hay 
while the sun sliines, and feather his nest as fast as he 
can. This he does by bribery and extortion in any 
and every way that he finds practicable. The Pasha 
being supreme, and wielding unlimited power, can go 
to work without let or hindrance; and he generally 
succeeds in accumulating a large Ibrtune in a short 
time, part of which he employs in bribing the Grand 
Vizier, or the Grand Vizier’s favourite, to give him a 
more lucrative appointment. 

Now, seriously, does it stand to reason that such 
men as these will of their own accord cany out, as we 
are assured they intend to do, the progi’amme of reforms 
recommended by the Conference ? Who is to be the 
Hercules who shall cleanse the Augean Stables P Mid- 
hat Pasha ? But even if Midhat Pasha were all &at 
his English admirers say of him, he cannot be every- 
wliere, and his Augean Stables are co-extensive with 

M 
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the Turkish Empire. He must carry out his reforms 
through the agency of others ; and where is he to find 
honest agents ? Is the coiTupt ti-ibe of Turkish officials 
to be turned into an army of honest reformeis by a 
wave of Midhat’s hand ? Are the Zaptiehs, and Cadis, 
and Mudirs, and Kaimakans, and Pashas, through 
whom he must act, likely to put themselves under a 
self-denying ordinance and zealously Irelp to destroy 
the system upon which they have been wont to live 
and fatten ? The man who believes in such a miracle 
is beyond the pale of argument. 

But where is the proof that Midhat Pasha is better 
than the rest of his tiibe.^ I slrould like some better 
evidence of his beneficent disposition than the Bulga- 
rian atrocities. Where am I to find it ? Midhat is the 
son of a Cadi, and began life as a ])oor man. He 
is now one of the wealthiest men in Europe. Where 
did he get his wealth ? He has been in the public 
service of Turkey all his life, and the public seiwice of 
Turkey is badly salaried in the subordiuate depart- 
ments. In 1857 he was sent to inquire into the con- 
duct of the ex-Govemors of Eustchuk and Widin, and 
to pacify Bidgaria. He was then a poor man, and he 
returned to Constantinople very rich. In 1864 he 
became Governor-General of Bulgaria, and at the close 
of his Governorship he was found to be one of the 
w'ealthiest men in Constantinople. Whence came his 
wealth ? Perhaps the following incident will supply 
the key to the problem. During the Grand Viziership 
of Mahmoud Pasha some Bulgarian merchants addressed 
a petition to the Grand Vizier, in which they denounced 
one Ismail Bey, who was then Mutessarif or Prefect of 
Toultcha, on the Danube. Tliey accused him of sys- 
tematic robbery, of peculation, of denial of justice, of 
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situouy, and, in short, of all the long catalogue of vices 
which are characteristic of Turkish officials. Mahmoud 
Avas not witlioiitsome gootl points in liis character, and 
tlie proofs Avhich accusers of Ismail Bey produced 
mad& an impression ujioa him. He ordered, accord- 
ingly, a Commission of Inquiry, which furnished over- 
whelming proofs of the guilt of the Mutessarif, and a 
proces-verbal was made out against him. 

Meanwhile Midhat became, for a short time, Grand 
Vizier, and the Konak of Ismail Bey was illuminated 
in honour of the good news, for such it proved to him. 
The proces-verbal was quashed, and Midliat ordered 
another Commission which pronounced Ismail Bey 
entirely innocent. Tliis was rather too strong even 
for the digestion of Constantinopohtan journalists, and 
one of them, the editor of the Coumer d Orient^ called 
public attention to the scandal. Midhat suspended the 
joinnal for three months ; but the editor was not a 
Eayah, and consequently could claim foreign protec- 
tion. He appealed to the law and produced such un- 
impeachable proofs of the justice of his accusation that 
the judges hiu'riedly closed the trial and decreed a liberal 
compensation to the journalist on condition that he 
should not publish documents Avhich compromised 
high personages.^ 

But, after all, there is Midhat’s Constitution. Go- 
vernment by Pashas is gone, and Turkey has entered 
on a new career of Coustitutional Eeform. By a 
bloodless and peaceful revolution, accomplished by a 
stroke of Midhat’s magic pen, she has spanned in one 
gigantic stride the space which separates the England 
of Queen Victoria from the England of Edward I. 
And now she stands proudly abreast of ‘ the Mother of 
' La Voi-ite snr la Turqaie, p. 130. 
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Parliaments ’ and challenges the admiration of Europe. 
Such was the boast of the Premier Plenipotentiary of 
Turkey in explanation of the pre-arranged salvoes of 
artillery which announced to the members of tlie Con- 
ference on the first day of its meeting thejirodamfttion 
of the latest abortion of Turkey’s stilAorn reforms. 
‘ A great fact,’ said Safvet Pasha, ‘ is accomplished at 
this very hour, Avhich changes a form of Government 
that has eudured for six hundred yeai-s. The Constitu- 
tion which Ins Majesty the Sultan has bestowed upon 
his empire is promulgated. It inaugurates a new era 
for tlie happiness and prosperity of his people.’ 

Credat Judeeus Apella; non ego} But let us see. 
I should be disposed, for my part, to feel more confi- 
dence in the sincerity of the Turkish Government if it 
were less lavish of its promises. I am a little weary 
of the Sultan’s kaleidoscope of Constitutions, all of 
them promising, as they flit in succession across our 
vision, to ‘ inaugiunte a new era for the happiness and 
prosperity of his subjects,’ and all of them, without 
exception, mocking the hopes which they had raised. 
‘ An Amurath an Amurath succeeds,’ and Grand Vizier 
follows Grand Vizier, each with a brand new Hati out 
of which endless blessings are to fall on the head of 
the suffering Rayah. But the Rayah has learnt by 
bitter experience that these constitution-mongers are 
only clever Oriental conjurers who by long practice 
have acquired the art of ju^ling Euroj)e by periodical 
exhibitions of diplomatic legerdemain. Midhat’s Con- 
stitution promises nothing which was not promised 
with equal solemnity and more august sanctions in the 
Hatti-Gulhand of 1839. That, too, was the ‘ inaugura- 
tion of a new era for the happiness and prosperity of 
* Hot. Sat. i. 100. 
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the Sultan’s subjects.’ That, too, propounded a new 
Constitution of which the hindamental points were 
these : — 

‘^1. Guarantees to assure to our subjects a perfect 
security in their life, their honour, and their property. 

‘ 2. A regular plan of assessing and levying the 
taxes. 

* 3. A plan equally regular for military levies and ' 
for the duration of thdr service.’ 

This Constitution was also proclaimed, like its latest 
successor, amidst salvoes of artillery and in the pre- 
sence of the Sultan surrounded by the foreign ambas- 
sadors and by all the dignitaries, civil, militaiy and 
religious, of the Empire. The Sultan, moreover, not 
only took a solemn oath himself to observe the new 
Constitution, but made the Ulemas and Grandees of 
the Empire do the same. And then the Constitution 
and the record of these vows, sworn before God as well 
as before the representatives respectively of Christen- 
dom and Islam, were laid, by way of final seal, in the 
chamber where the relics of the Prophet of Islam are 
preserved. And there they have remained from that 
day to this as dead and obsolete as the mummies of 
the Pyramids. 

Now I should like to know what single element of 
hope is to be found in Midhat’s Constitution which is 
not to be seen in fiill blossom in the Hatt of Gulhan^, 
with its supplemental Tanzim^t. But the blossoms which 
looked so fair in the ‘ House of Eoses ’ ^ proved to be 
like the leaves of the doomed fig tree, full of promise and 
barren of fruit. What reason is there to suppose that 
the fiowery promises of Midhat shall be more prolific ? 

> GhiUiaii4 means ‘ Honse of Boses,' the name of one of the 
courts of the Snltan's palace in which the Hatt was proclaimed. 
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I find no ground of trust in the antecedents of the 
man, and his Constitution bears the evidence of im- 
posture on its front, as I shall now proceed to show. 

I do not dwell on the absurdity of supposing^ that 
Slaves and Greeks and Eoumanians wiU* ever submit 
to the degradation of calling themselves ‘ Ottomans, 
without distinction, whatever faith they possess.’ As 
reasonable would it be to suppose that Englishmen 
would obey a summons from Nana Sahib to call them- 
selves Sepoys. The name of Ottoman is to the Eayahs 
of Turkey a name rendered for ever odious by the 
undying memory of unutterable wrongs ; and every 
man among them, except the debased hirelings of the 
Pashas, will regard the eighth Article of Midhat’s Con- 
atitution as the addition of gratuitous insult to unpro- 
voked injury. Let tliat pass, however, and let us come 
to the substantial promises of the Constitution. 

Article 4 says : ‘ His Majesty the Sultan, undqr the 
title of “ Supreme Kalif,” is the protector of the Mus- 
sulman religion.’ 

By Article 7 the Sultan is empowered to ‘ carry out 
the provisions of the Law, human and divine ’ — that is, 
of course, the Cheri, the Luav of the Koran and the 
Multeka. I have already shown what that Law teaches, 
and I shall have occa.?ion hereafter of going more 
fully into the question. At present I merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Con.stitution is formally based 
on the Sacred Law of the Multeka, which binds every 
Ottoman from the Sultan to the dancing dervish, and 
which forbids absolutely and eternally any approach to 
equality between the Mussulman and the non-Mus- 
sulman. , 

But perhaps I shall be referred to Article 11, 
which decrees as follows : * Islam is the State religion. 
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But while honouring this principle, the State will pro- 
tect the free exercise of all faiths professed in the 
Empii'e, and uphold the religious privileges granted to 
vai’ious bodies, on condition of public order and morality 
not leing intr^'ered toith' The first part of tliis Article 
looks liberal enough ; but the saving clause which I 
have marked by italics reduces it to a nullity. There 
is no kind or degree of religious oppression which may 
not be committed under cover of ‘ public order and 
morality not being interfered with.’ The promises of 
previous Hatts and Constitutions have been quite as 
libei-al ; yet they have all remained dead letters in 
consequence of these dexterous clcauses. Tlie plea of 
‘ public order,’ as Midhat knows fidl well, will justify 
provincial governors in maintaining all the restrictions 
on the freedom of worship which I have already 
described, and which the Andrassy Note has de- 
nounced. 

‘ Education is free,’ says Article 15 of Midhat’s 
Constitution. ‘Every Ottoman cun attend public or 
private instruction, on condition of conforming to the 
law.' 

Wliat ‘ conforming to the law ’ means will of course 
be left to the inteipi’etation of the local authorities, and 
we may judge of the degree in which tire promise is 
likely to be fulfilled by our experience of the pist. 
The TanzimAt of 1844 promulgated a law of undenomi- 
national education throughout Turkey. Let us see how 
the promise has been redeemed. 

‘ The schools are wholly open to the Mussulman 
population,’^ say Consul Cumbei’batch, wiitmg in 
1867 Irom Smyrna. 

In tiiis town,’ says Consul Calvert, writing from 
r CoHsnlar Exports of 1867, p. 2. 
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Monastir'in the same year, ‘ there is a military preparar 
tory sdiool with from seventy to ninety pupils. None 
but Mussulmans are admitted into it. The other 
Tiu'kish schools throughout the Fashalic are merely 
primary ones, where little else beyond^.reading'' and 
writing Turkish is taught .... A very strict 
supervision would in any case bo necessary over the 
morality of the pupila : for I have heard of a Christian 
lad who was admitted to one of the public schools of 
Constantinople ; but the immorahty of the pupils was 
so gross that he could not live in that atmosphere of 
depravit}'. His parents removed him at his own 
desire.’ ^ 

‘The public schools and charitable foimdations,’ 
says Vice-Consul Maliiig, Aviiting from CavaUa, ‘ arc 
without exception closed to the Cluistian.’ 

‘ These schools,’ says a witness who will not be 
suspected of hostility to Tin-key, ‘ were, as everybody is 
aware, established under official patronage, and partly 
with the aid of official subsidies, some twenty years 
since, in every considerable town or centre, agricultural 
or mercantile, all over the face of die East Ottoman 
Empire. Their avowed object was the promotion of 
a purely secular and “ non-denominational education.” 
. . . . But, strange to say, strangei- still to see, there 

are now thi-oughout the Ottoman provinces no stricter 
“ denominational,” that is Muslim schools, than these. 
. . . . Masters, pupils, and teachers alike, let 

alone prayers, usages, and all the daily or weekly 
accessories of school education, are in nineteen cases 
out of twenty as thoroughly and emphatically Ma- 
hometan as an Omar or an Ottoman himself could 
desire ; all else is combated or ignored ; the training 
' Conanbir Reports of 1867, p. 21. 
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and the trained are once more on the narrow line of 
Islam, and Islam only.^ 

Art. 17. ‘ All Ottomans are equal in the eye of the 
law. They have the same rights and owe the same 
duties towards ,their country, without pryudice to what 
concerns religion' 

This promise has become a little nauseous after so 
many vain repetitions and cynical falsifications. Midhat, 
it will be observed, has provided a loophole for evasion 
in the saving clause which I have put into italics. 

Art. 19. ‘ All Ottomans are admitted to public 
offices, according to their bent, merit, and ability.’ 

Excellent. But Article 18 unfortunately decrees 
that ‘ eligibility to public offices is conditional on a 
knowledge of Turkish, which is the official language of 
the State.’ The effect of this is to disqualify five-sixths 
of the subjects of die Porte in Europe, and not a few 
in Asia, Mussulmans as well as Christiana. In other 
words. Midhat has taken good care to keep the ad- 
ministration of Turkey in the hands of the ruling caste. 

Art. 21. ‘ Property, real and personal, of lawful 

tide, is guaranteed. There can be no dispossession 
except on good public cause shown, and in default of 
previous payment, according to the law and the value 
of the realty in dispute.’ 

If the reader will turn back to the Fourth Section 
of Chapter I. he avUI find that the Avords Avhich I have 
marked by italics make this clause in fiict nothing 
better than a cleverly devised trap for the robbery of 
non-Mussulmans. Non-Muraulmans, by a fimdamental 
law of the Empire, can never possess the fee-simple of 
the soil. That always belongs to the State and cannot 

' Mr. GifEbrd Fatgrave's Ebbbjb on Eastern QnestionB, pp. 
116-7. The book is dedicated to Lord Derby. 
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be given away. The effect of this is that when the 
house of a Cliristian who does not happen to be a 
Bayah is destroyed from any cause, the land, which he 
innocently imagined that he had purchased, reverts to 
its original proprietor, and the C^istiQ.n must buy it 
over again before he can rebuild. The Eayah is not 
legally, though he often is in practice, under this disa- 
bility. Midhat, however, has been careftil to furnish 
a legal method of disiiossessing him by constituting 
‘ default of prerious payment ’ a flaw m the title. A 
Eayah whose land is coveted by any Turkish Naboth 
can very easily be put into ‘ default ’ of this kind and 
robbed of his property. 

One of the chief curses of Turkish administration 
is the system of tithe-flu-ming. Does Midhat’s Consti- 
tution abolish it ? Not at ^1. The tribe of hungry 
officials must not be deprived of one of the great 
sources of acquhing wealth. So Midhat contents him- 
self nith one of those stale prohibitions of illegal 
imposts which can only be regariled as an impudent 
experiment on the credulity of Europe. 

‘ Torture and questioning under any form are wholly 
and absolutely forbidden ’ by Article 26. Bo they were 
by the Tanzimtit of 1844 and by the Hatti-humayoun 
of 1856 ; yet they remain in fidl vigour, and will 
flourish unchecked after tlie Constitution of Midhat has 
been decently buried in the tomb of all the Hatts. 

These specimens of Midhat’s Constitution are alone 
sufficient to brand it as an imposture. And the im- 
posture becomes still more apparent when we examine 
the parliamentary macliiuery of this wonderful Eeform 
Act. 

Among other qualifications for deputies of the Lower 
House are a knowledge of Timkish and freedom from 
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‘judicial interdiction.’ The first excludes the great mass 
of the Slave Mussulmans as well as of the Christians, 
and there will be no difficulty in putting the second in 
force^ against any candidate who may be considered 
objectionable.'. One or two false witnesses can always 
be found to swear any charge against him, and a 
‘judicial interdiction ’ will at once disqualify him for 
Midliat’s House of Commons. This method of defeating 
candidates, however, woidd involve some little trouble, 
and trouble is a thing which the indolent Osmanli 
greatly dislikes. Midhat has accordingly managed to 
combine in his electoral apparatus the minimum of 
tTOuble with the maximuip of result. ‘The number 
of deputies,’ says Article 65, ‘is fixed at one deputy for 
60,000 males belonging to the Ottoman nationality.’ 
And ‘ the election,’ says Article 66, ‘ is held by secret 
ballot. The mode of election vnU he determined, by a 
special law* This ‘ special law ’ is not contained in 
the Constitution itself ; Midhat is too astute a man to 
have published it to tlie world while the Conference 
was sitting ; but he made no secret of it to English 
sympathisers, one of whom was good enough to explain 
it to me while the Constitution was still in petto. . The 
‘ special law ’ then oidains that tlie deputies shall be 
elected by the Mcdjiis or Municipal Council of each 
district. I have explained elsewhere the composition 
and procedure of these tribunals, and shown how 
utterly con’upt and fanatical they are. Yet these are 
the men who are to elect the deputies to Midbat’s 
Parliament 1 And they are at work while I am writing, 
for I find the following piece of news telegraphed from 
its cprrespondent at Pera to the Daily Telegraph of 
February 1 : — ‘ The deputies are being everywhere 
elected by tlie local Administrative Councils.’ What 
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manner of men these Councils are likely to elect may 
be gathered from the following telegraphic despatch in 
the Daily News of the same date : — 

‘ Although no elections have really taken pl^e in 
Bulgaria, the official Turkish paper published at Bust- 
chuk announces that some persons have been freely 
elected for that town, Varna, and Tultscha, as members 
of the Turkish Fai’liament. Among them are three 
Beys and a Fasha. Of the Beys one is the same person 
who sent a congratulatory address to Chefket Fasha 
after the Bulgarian atrocities. The two others were 
censured some time since by Midhat Fasha for admini- 
strative misdemeanours. One named Schakir Effiendi 
is known as the enemy of the Bulgarians and a staunch 
friend of the Circassians.’ 

And this is the outcome of the ‘ great fact whicli,’ 
according to Safvet Fasha, ‘has changed -a foim of 
Gkivermnent that has endured for six hundred years ! ’ 
Could imposture go further? 

Tea : Midhat’s imposture does not stop even here. 
Docile as his Medjlis-elected deputies are likely to 
prove, he has taken care that they shall not have the 
power to thwart his will. ‘ The initiative of bringing 
forward a Bill or altering an existing law,’ says Article 
53, ‘ is with the Ministry. The Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies may also originate a new law or tlie modi- 
fication of existing ones within their province.’ But 
the Article goes on to explain that this ‘ origination ’ 
consists in su^esting the new law or the moffification 
of the old one to the Grand Vizier, who will report 
the suggestion to the Sultan ; and if these illustrious 
peraonages approve, t/ic Council of State is empowered 
to prepare the Bill. 

By Article 51 it is dedared that ‘ one member 
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more than half the number ’ is necessary to ‘ make a 
House’ in either Chamber; which means that the 
Government can adjourn any inconvenient discussion 
sine die, for it can always secure the absence of the 
neces^ry ‘ on§ ’ when the Houses meet. 

Finally, ‘ tlie President and members of the Senate 
are nominated directly by his Majesty the Sultan,’ and 
‘ tlie number of Senators cannot exceed a third of the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies.’ (Article 60.) 
Moreover, though ‘the Senators are nominated for 
lite,’ ‘ they lose the capacity of Senator on accepting 
any other oflBce.’ In this way tlie Grand Vizier can 
get rid of any Senator who may chance to show signs 
of independence. 

The upshot of the whole matter, then, is this. The 
Gi-and Vizier appoints the Govemora ; the Governors of 
the Districts appoint tlie members of the Medjlis 
the Medjlises appoint the Deputies ; the Deputies can- 
not originate a bill ; they cannot discuss any question 
unless a clear majority of the totality of members be 
present ; and if by any chance they should succeed in 
introducing into a Ministerial Bill amendments un- 
palatable to the Grand Vizier, he can get the Senate, 
consisting of creatures of his oivn, to throw them out. 
The whole Parliament is thus the impotent and pliant 
tool of the lading Pashas. And tins is the fine Con- 
stitution for whitJi the fidends of Turkey claim for- 
beiirance and a fair trial.® 

' See p. 41. 

* ‘ YoilA avec qnclle andace la Porte leurrait le public eoro- 
peen. Gelui-ci, babitnd A voir mettre A ez^ention lee projeta 
prABentAe par lee iStata oivilia^e du Continent, Atait loin de se 
donter qne le Hatt Imperial et la circnlaire vieirielle n’AtBient>de 
la piemiAre lettre jnsqn’A la demiAre qn’nn tisen de meneongee ; 
et ponrtant o’etut ainai. lie prABoriralent, ces &natiqneB et Ben. 
BnelB Mnenlmaus, nne masse d'amAliorations qn’ils savaient Atre 
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That the view which I have taken of the Constitu- 
tion is the true one is proved not only by its own 
language, but by the admission of the Turks them- 
selves. Here is the exj^lanation whidi the official 
organs of the Porte have given to calm the fears of any 
who might think that the presence of non-Mussulmans 
in the new Parliament might bode danger to Islam : — 

‘ To these we answer that they ought to bear in 
mind, first, that the majority of the Chamber will be 
composed of Mussulmans ; secondly, that its decisions 
can be taken only by the majority of voices ; thirdly, that 
nil the decisions of the Chamber of Senators, whose mem- 
bers will be named by the Government and taken ex- 
^ clusively from among the high Mussulman dignitaries, 
will have to be confirmed by the Sultan. It is clear, 
then, that the Divine order [i.e. the Sacred Law] will 
thus be fiiithfully excciued.’ 

For all these reasons, then, it seems to me utterly 
vain and foolish to expect any improvement from the 
official class in Turkey, and I know not where else to 
look for any reserve of moral force to regenerate the 
Sick Man. The symptoms of incipient dissolution are 
visible everywhere ; of convalescence nowhere. The 
gangrene is spreading steadily from the heart to the 
circumference, from the capital to the provinces and 
the rural population. Tlie Tmkish peasantry are losing 
the virtues of barbarians Avithout acquiring those of 
civilised life. Truthful they never were when it served 
their purpose to lie ; but they were temperate, and now 

completement irrdalisablea. D’fulleurs, lea hatts et lea circnlairea 
n’etaiant m&me poa onvoy^a aax gonyemenTB ; ila otaient dgatm^a 
di prodnire leor efiet doua lo capitate aeolemout.’ — La Question 
d’ Orient divoilee, p. 136, 
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all trustworthy evidence goes to show that they are 
rapidly ceasing to be so. listen to the testimony of 
Vice-Consul Mtding from Cavalla : — 

‘ The excessively high licensing system on taverns is 
considered by jChristians a grievance peculiar to them ; 
but it is only fair to say that Mussulmans come fairly 
under its operation, for they are perhaps the greatest 
consumers. In fact, inordinate dmnkcnuess is fast bo- 
coming a decidedly Turkish vice. It spreads to all 
ranks, renders any intercoiu'se with their public men a 
very unpleasant duty, and creates a new barrier to the 
social fusion of the races : for the Christians as a body 
imrtakc of the characteristic abstemiousness of tlie 
Southern races, and disgust and contempt are now 
added to the other unfavourable feelings with wliich 
tliey regard their oppressors.’ ‘ 

Mr. Barkley admits that the country Turks display 
in a capricious sort of way some of the rude virtues of 
barbarians. ‘ Yonder gang of men,’ he says, ‘ trudging 
along with then.' bullock ctulis are all capable of cutting 
my throat for the few piastres they may find in my 
pocket ; but at the same time if I take one of them into 
my service, give him 1001., and send him by road with it 
to Stamboul, he will do his best to deliver it safely, and 
at all events will not touch it himself. Then how 
handy a servant he is ! If I only order him to shoot 
you on your way to visit me, he will do it without the 
least hesitation, and, what is more, hold his peace 
when it is done.’ True ; and he will lie till he is 
black in the face if he is questioned upon the subject — 
that is, if he has taken a fancy to his master. Besides, 
he regards the matter as a game of skill of which the 


* GoubuIot Beports of 1867, p. 31. 
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virtue is iu the winning. Honesty and truthfulness of 
.this character are obviously very equivocal virtues. 
They are rather of the nature of inherited habits, 
and have nothing of that deliberate moral choice 
(rpoaipea-tg), which is, accoi-ding to Aristotle,* an'essen- 
tial element in the diaracter of a really virtuous man. 

But in the Turk of the town Mi:. Barkley finds 
nothing at aU to praise : — 

‘ But what can I say of his brother of the town, he 
in Government employ, firom the yasie (clerk) to the 
highest in office P They are all dishonest, and only 
live to increase their wealth, and, as long as they can 
do this by fair means or foul, care nothing for others 
or what may come after them. Their word is never to 
be relied on, and their most sacred promises stand for 
nothing. They cringe and iawn on all tliey think above 
them, and are brutal and overbearing to their inferiors. 
They are barbarians from highest to lowest. They 
have failed to adopt any of the vix-tucs of the West, but 
have welcomed with open arms all the vices. Yes aW; 
for now I dare not except that most pernicious of all 
civilised evils — drunkenness. It has spread of late 

* Ethics, bk. ii. cap. vi. He insists, with his incomparable 
power of ivasoning, that to do virtTioTis deeds is not necessarilj to 
bo a virtnoos man, since virtue is a habit of mind resulting from 
deliberate moral choice of what is right because it is right. In a 
previous chapter he illustrates the point by saying that a Tnan is 
not necessarily a grammarian because he may chance to have ‘ pro- 
duced something grammatical.’ Ho alone is, properly speaking, 
a grammarian who ‘not only produces something grammatical, 
bnt does so grammarian-wise, ».e. in virtue of the grammatical 
knowledge ho himself possesses.’ Aristotle would certainly 
refuse to admit that the capricious honesty of Mr. Barkley’s 
Turkish servant wse a virtue at all. He would say, and say 
truly, that it was ‘ an accident,’ uid could not be accepted as an 
indication of character. 
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years with fearful rapidity, and I doubt if there is any 
place where it is more rampant than in the konacs of 
Stamboul.’ ^ 

Mr. Barkley’s brother-engineer bears independently 
the ^me witness. During the fast of 'RjnT»i.7n.n, he 
says, the Turks, as a rule, observe the twelve hours’ 
fast. But as soon as the muezzin announces from the 
minarets that the fast is over ‘there is a general 
orgie.’ The Turks gorge themselves with ‘ pillau and 
mutton,’ and ‘ drink mastic (eau-de-vie) in abundance. 
In short, during the Bamazan the Turk makes night 
his day, and reciprocally ’ — ^fasting diuing the day, and 
revelling like a beast at night.® 

Consul Blunt, who lias spent most of his life in dif- 
ferent parts of Turkey, and who has always shown him- 
self friendly to the Ottoman Government, states as 
follows the result of his long experience: — ^‘In the 
lowest class [of Turks] 1 have sometimes found truth, 
honesty, and gratitude ; in the middle class seldom ; in 
the highest never. Even the lower classes are changed 
for the worse. Mve-and-twenty years ago you could- 
trust a bag of money to a porter for short distances, to 
a carrier for long ones ; it was the practice. No one 
ventures to do so now. The race, however, is rapidly 
dying out. A Turkish woman will scarcely ever have 
more than two children.’ ® 

There is also a consensus of imbiassed evidence to 
prove the indolence of the Turk. Mr. Senior asked 
Consul Calvert how he accounted for tlie rapid de- 
population of the Turks. ‘There are several causes 
at work,’ the Consul replied; and he instanced the 

‘ Five Years in Bulgaria, pp. 90-1. 

• La Verit6 snr la Tnrqnie, p. 32. 

* Nassau Senior's Jonriioy in Twkey and Greece, p. 190. 

N 
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conscription and the ingrained iminoraiity of the race. 
The third caiise was indolence and improvidence. ‘ The 
Turks are idle and improvident. The Greek labourers 
are not good ; one of them does not do half the work 
of an Englishm an. But he does three times theVork 
of a Turk, and I pay him three times the wages. 
Whatever be tlie explanation, the fact that the Turks 
are rapidly dying out is ob\iou3.’ ^ 

Another of Mr. Senior’s informants, Avho had spent 
his life in Turkey, sums up his experience as fol- 
lows : — 

* All the faults of the Asiatic are exaggerated in the 
Tmk. Whatever be his pimposc, he uses the means 
which require the least thought. If he has to ci-eate a 
local Government, he simply hands over to the Pasha 
all the powers of the Sultan. If he wants money, he 
takes it wherever he can find it ; and if he cannot get 
it by force, he puts up to auction power, justice, tlie 
prosperity, and indeed the subsistence, of his subjects. 
He averts the dangers of a disputed succession by kill- 
ing all the nephews of the Sultan, or preventing any 
from coming into existence. He relies on the rain for 
■washing his streets, on the dogs for keeping them free 
from offal, on the sun for making passable the tracks 
which he ctills roads, and on tlie climate for enabling 
him to live in his timber house without repairing it. 
In everything else he relies on AUah, and entreats God 
to do for him what he is too torpid to do for himself. 
His fatalism is, in fact, indolence in its most exag- 
gerated form. It is an escape not only from exertion, 
but from deliberation. Our [English] attempts to 
improve the Turks puts me in mind of the old story of 
the people who tried to wasli the negro whitS. He 

* Nassau Senior’s Journey in Turkey and (Greece, p. 164. 
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never was, or will be, or can be anything but a bar- 
barian.’ ^ 

The reason why all the shepherds in Bulgaria are 
Christians, Mr. Barkley tells us, is that ‘ the do-nothing, 
lazy Turks ’ fijid shepherding a too troublesome occupa- 
tion. He was obliged sometimes to employ Turks on the 
railway ; ‘ but they are never really good workmen, 
owing to their utter inability to stick long to one thing.’ 
One of the tricks which they adopted for shirking 
work was prayer. The Mahometan is supposed to pray 
seven times a day ; but the mass of the followers of 
the Prophet satisfy their consciences with a prayer 
morning and evening. As a rule, the prayer is a piece 
of traditional formalism and has nothing religious about 
it except the appearance. According to Mr. Barkley, 
it consists of ‘ bowing backwards and forwards, repeat- 
ing a fixed prayer, the meaning of which they do not 
understand, the greater part being in Arabic.’ But 
Mr. Barkley is an engineer, and it is possible that he 
is not a good authority on Maliometan devotions. Let 
us therefore take the eridence of a witness whose busi- 
neas it was to make a special study of Mahometanism 
in its religious aspect, and whose testimony, moreover, 
cannot be regained as prejudiced, inasmuch as he has 
recently made himself conspicuous in the press as a ' 
champion on the side of Turkey. I mean Dr. Porter, 
who spent some years in Syria at the head of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission. 

‘Moslems,’ he says, ‘spend their time between' 
indolence and indulgence, wandering witli solemn step 
from the harem to the bath, and from the bath to the 
mosque. They are a praying people, and so are they 
a washing people ; and there is Just as much religion 
• Nassau Senior’s Jonmey in Turkey and Greece, pp. 227-8. 
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in their ablutions as in their devotions. Prayei* with 
them is a performance. They pray as they eat, 
or as they sleep, or as they make their toilet. These 
are all parts of the daily routine, performed with the 
same care and with the same solemnity. . The Mdslem 
merchant will lie and. cheat, and swear and pray, and 
lie and cheat and swear again ; and these ai'e like dif- 
ferent scenes in the same drama, each in its place. 
His feelings are not shocked by tlrus mixing up things 
sacred and profane; and the reason is, there is no 
sacredness in his prayers. A Moslem Emir or Pasha 
will issue orders for oppression, cruelty, and even 
murder; and when the Muezzin call is heard, will 
spread his carpet, stroke his beard, and engage in 
prayer with a serenity, and we may add a solemnity, 
of countenance that is altogether Avonderful.’ ‘ It is 
never deemed necessary to the efficacy of prayer to 
have the mind composed or the thoughts turned heaven- 
wards. Prayer is not in the least out of place in the 
midst of fraud and open robbery ; the Arab will im- 
brue his hands in a brother’s blood, and while the 
crimson stain is yet fresh he will lilt them up in ador- 
; ation of the God of Peace ! What a mockery is this 1 
' And yet I have sometimes heard the followers of the 
Prophet set forth as patterns to Christian men.’ ^ 

These, I repeat, are the words of a champion of 
Turkey, written imd published when there were no 
party controversies to give a twist and colour to genuine 
convictions. They may therefore be received as a 
correct representation of the fact, even if their accu- 
racy were not, as in fact it is, abundantly confirmed 
from other sources. 

We cannot feel greatly surprised, therefore, that 
* Five Years in Damasons, pp. 37, 77. 
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Mr. Barkley should deal somewhat cavalierly with 
prayers of this sort even if they were offered in obedi- 
ence to a settled habit. But when they were used as 
means to idle away precious time for which the Tiurkish 
workmen wei% paid, it was a duty to religion as well as 
to his employers to suppress them; — 

‘ Directly a labourer felt a little tired, down he would 
go on his small carpet and work away for ten minutes, 
and then all the others in the gang, feeling ashamed of 
being outdone in devoutness, would follow suit, leaving 
the European master or foreman standing looking on. 
.... Besides, the very knowing and extra idle men 
would throw in a prayer at all sorts of odd times 
(except the breakfast and dinner hour !).’ ^ 

Consul Calvert (not the Consul Calvert last quoted) 
contrasts as follows the r^ective characters of the 
Bayah and the Turk ; — 

‘ The Mussulmans of Boumcli, taken generally, are 
an idle, thriftless race, and fond of their ease. So far 
as they can safely venture to do so, they, so to say, live 
upon the Christians. Were the Christians to leave the 
countiy, it is probable that the Turks would collapse 
altogether. They have not the faculty of creating 
capital Most of the lower classes lead a hand-to-mouth 
sort of life ; whilst the wealthy are almost universally 
in debt, not to their feUow-Mussulmans, but to Christians 
and Jews. Both Christians and Jews complain that it is 
next to impossible for them to recover debts from a Turk ; 
and at the present moment there are many Christian 
tradespeople who are on the verge of insolvency on 
account of their money bdng locked up in the hands 
of their Turkish debtors. They are the more diffident 
of applying to the authorities, sinc^ experience has 
‘ Five Years in Bvigana, pp. Si, 176, 198. . 
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taught them the perils attending such a course. They 
have equally good reasons for not refusing the custom 
of Turks, although these generally buy on credit. If 
their customers happen to die, their money is gone for 
ever.’ ^ 

As the Turk happens to be under the universal law 
of mortality, these Turkish debtors do, all of them, 
eventually die ; and thus the Chnstian creditor is left 
to whistle for the money or the goods which he dared 
not refiise. Is it likely that tlie drones will ever of 
their own accord help to put the working bees, who 
are in every way so superior to themselves, in a position 
to turn them out of the hive ? In other Avords, is it 
likely tliat Midhat Pasha has the faintest intention of 
putting the Christians in a position to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, which they certainly would do very 
speedily after being put on an equality with their 
ignorant and stagnant oppressors? But behind and 
beyond the reasons already advanced against the like- 
lihood of recovery on the part of the Sick Man, there 
is one which, though the most convincing of all, is in a 
measure secure from miticisra by its very enormity. 
The Turks — not individuals here and there, but the 
whole race — revel and grovel in the sins which over- 
whelmed the Cities of the Plain. This is the witness 
of aU who have.had opportunities of looking below the 
surface of the ordinary life of the Turk, and who relate 
what they have seen unbiassed by any particular theory. 
Mr. David Urquhart indeed contends that the Turks, 
after all, are not so very much worse in this respect 
than other nations, England included. But Mr. Urqu- 
hart is apt to be the slave of an overmastering theory, 
and he has a theory about Turkey into which his 
> Consular Reports of 1867, p. 25. ■ 
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genius enables him to fit his facts as on a bed of Pro- 
crustes. Moreover, the point of his comparison is 
polygamy, as though that were the whole of the case. It 
will scarcely be denied indeed — nor does Mr. Urquhart 
deny it — that, polygamy, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, is essentially fruitful of immorality 
and degradation. ‘ While we reproach Islamism,’ says 
Mr. Urquhart, ‘ with polygamy, Islamism may reproach 
us with practical polygamy which, though unsanctioned 
by law and reproved by custom, adds degradation of 
the mind to dissoluteness of morals.’ • 

Strange ! tliat he did not see the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two cases involved in his own ad- 
mission. ‘ Though unsanctioned by law and reproved 
by custom’ : that makes aU the difference. A nation 
can hardly be considered in a hopeless condition whose 
laws and public opinion condemn transgressions against 
the moral standard which it professes. The case against 
Turkey is that its moral standard is on a level with its 
practice ; so that there is no lever power wherewith to 
raise it fi:om the mire. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that a nation’s 
capacity for regeneration and improvement depends 
mainly on the purity of its women. Without virtue in 
its women there can be no moral regeneration for a nation 
in a state of decadence. But the harems of Turkey 
are, by the universal agreement of those who know 
them best, hotbeds of immorality. How indeed could it 
be otherwise P The life of unnatural seclusion to which 
their inmates are condemned would, under any circum- 
stances, be apt to enervate the mind and predispose the 
imagination to unwholesome thoughts. And the dlin- 
ger is of course increased indefinitely when the mind 
has no resources upon which it can &11 back ; which is 
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the case of the women of Turkey among the well-to-do 
classes of society. Most of them are slaves in the 
literal sense, and all are slaves practically ; without a 
country; without occupation; without education; with- 
out aim or purpose in life beyond ministering to the 
brutal passions of their masters. Need we wonder 
that the life of the harem female is a monotonous round of 
petty jealousies, intrigues, scandal, and polluted imagin- 
ings ? And what chance have the sons of such mothers 
of being virtuous men and self-denying patriots ? 

Their days,’ says Mr. Barkley, ‘ are spent in stuffy- 
smelling rooms, smoking cigarettes and eating sweet- 
meats, and the only excitement of the day is paying 
visits to other women, or stewing in the debilitating 
bath. They have no rational subject of conversation, 
so naturally drift into filthy discussions and obscene 
stories. Their companions are their slaves — black 
niggers fix)m the centre of Africa, or pretty Georgians 
who have been bred and reared for the market. Their 

minds never expand and are a wretclied blank 

From what I have been told by Turks, I believe if they 
had half the liberty enjoyed by European women, 
Stamboul and all.Turkey would be a hell upon earth. 
.... Until the boy is ten years old he lives in the 
harem with the women, and listens all day to their low, 
ignorant conversation. He is stuffed with unwhole- 
some food, and allowed to do just as he hkes ; in fact, 
both mind and body are poisoned in the most perfect 
way. At ten years old the fiedgling Pasha hops forth 
from the maternal nest, and pecks about among his 
father’s numerous servants in the kitchen and stable- 
yafd. He soon learns, if he has not already dor^ so, 
to use disgusting oaths, to ride a horse bare-backed, to 
smoke a pipe, and to kick, cuff, and bully the cringing 
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menials he lives with. Each day he is instrncted by 
a Mollah or priest in a little reading and writing, and 
by the time he is a man he can perhaps scribble a 
letter. No one has ever corrected him, no one has 
snubbed him; ‘on the contrary, he has been taught to 
look on himself as a very fine fellow, and one of a 
most superior nation.’ ^ 

And these are the men to whom the lives, the 
honour, and the fortunes of millions of Christians are 
committed ! These are the reformers and regenerators 
whom we are bidden to trust ! That Mr. Barkley’s 
picture is not over-drawn is evident from its agreement 
with other independent witnesses, such as Nassau 
Senior, Dr. Badger, Bianconi, and Mrs. Burton in her 
book on the inner life of the Mussulmans of Syria. 
Close contact with the Turk has a fatal tendency to 
disenchant even the most enthusiastic of his distant 
admirers. The gallant Major Leveson (‘the Old 
Shekarry ’), who had much experience of different races, . 
voted the Turk to be the most intolerable specimen of 
humanity. Being at home on leave from India when 
the Crimean War broke out, he volunteered, and was 
appointed to the Turkish staff under Omar Pasha. He 
had been led to form a high opinion of the Turks ; but 
he soon found that it was ‘ distance lent enchantment 
to the view.’ Thus he writes after a year’s experience : — 

‘ Prom what I have seen of the Turkish service I do 
not like it, and shall quit it as soon as the campaign is 
over. I believe, as a body, they are the most detest- j 
able race of people under the sun, and I think that j 
their kingdom will soon pass away into other hands.’ 
Speaking of the battle of Balaclava, he says that the 
Turks, who held the redoubts on that occasion, ‘ all 
‘ Five Tears in Bnlgai'ia, p. 92. 
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bdiaved in an infiimous manner, and bolted without 
hardly firing a shot, leaving the guns to the Bears. 
The lieutenant-colonel in command was the first to 
run. He mounted his horse on the approach gf the 
Bussians, and told his men to save theibselves as they 
best could.’ * Major Leveson admits, however, that 
the Turkish private can fight if well led. 

Dr. Porter, whom I have already quoted as an 
advocate of the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, has the following pertinent strictiures 
on Mr. Urquhart’s apology for Turkish immorality : — 

‘ What 1 and would Mr. Urquhart venture to affirm 
that the worst vices of the most degraded in Christian 
England would bear comparison with the abominations 
that are almost universally practised in Moslem cities ? 
Virtue, as a moral principle, is unknown to either sex 
in this land [Turkey], and the disgusting obscenities of 
the harem, as well as the imnatural vices of the other 
sex, could not have escaped the notice of Mr. Urquhart, 
had he indeed studied the habits of the people of this 
country, or the effects of Moslem institutions. The 
filthiness of tlie common conversation among all classes, 
of all ages and of both sexes, is sufficient of itself to 
show the deep depravity in which this unhappy land is 
engulfed. For the profligacy of European cities I offer 
not one word of excuse or apology. It is a disgrace to 
Christianity ; but with all this there is sufficient sense 
of shame stiU found, even in the most profligate, to 
make them blush at the thought of their guilt, and 
there is enough of high-toned morality in the vast 
majority of the people to make them shun the society 
of the dissolute, and mourn over their fall. Her@ vice 
has spread over the nation like a flood, corrupting every 
' Sport in Many Lands, by ‘the Old SUekarry,* pp. zxr.-vi. 
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dwelling, making wanton every thought and look, and 
polluting the very language which is the medium of 
social intercourse.’ 

This was written some years ago in the midst of the 
people whom flie writer describes, and in a book (Five" 
Years m Damascus), which has reached a second 
edition. Married missionaries, I may observe in pass- 
ing, have one special advantage in Turkey, from which 
celibates are debarred : they can obtain through their 
wives a thorough insight into the interior life of Moslem 
women. 

I have from private sources the ftillest confinnar 
tion of all that Dr. Porter alleges against the morality 
of the Turks. There is at this moment a letter before 
me from a gentleman resident in Syria. He is a lay- 
man who has devoted himself for years to the noble 
work of civilising the victims of Turkish misrule. He 
knows the people thoroughly, and the account which 
he gives of their immorality is positivdy fiightful — so 
frightful that it is Impossible to publish it. But one or 
two extracts may indicate die nature of what I dare not 
quote : — 

‘ You are aware that the Turks, who govern all the 
country, do not constitute more than one-tenth or one- 
twelfth of the population. They are die descendants 
of that wild horde from Turkestan who seized the 
capital in the 15th century, and have ever since 
governed the whole erapii’e with an exclusive view to 
their own power and profit; fearfully oppressing all 
the indigenous inhabitants (both Christian and Moslem, 
but more especially the former), and devastating all the 
country, raising large revenues firom it, and leaving it 
without roads, bridges, harbours, &c. &c. ; and all this 
in order that they may live in bestiality and luxury in 
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the towns. Now tliese men are “sinners before the 
Lord exceedingly ” (the Biblical reader will understand 
the allusion) — not merely one here and there, but very 
generally. Boys and young men “ walk the streets ” in 
all their towns. ... A man of wealtb" and power (a 
governor, judge, or mufti, for example), will send to 
any Christian who has a nice-looking son, and order 
the son to come to his house. And such is the state 
of abject terror and abasement to which the Christian 
population has been reduced by centuries of the most 
cursed and cruel oppression that a refusal is hardly ever 
ventiured upon, or the whole family would on some 
pretence or other be ruined, if not destroyed. Within 
the last few years the poor abject creatures have 
gathered courage from the residence of foreigners, and 
have refused sometimes ; ’ and then the Turk has re- 
course to forcible abduction. The writer, however, 
is careful to add : — 

‘Pray do not think that I bring these charges 
against the villagers and fellaheen, or the Druzes of the 
]^uran, or the tent Arabs, or the mountaineers, among 
all of whom I have wandered so much from the Danube 
to “ the river of Egypt.” My charge is against the 
towns of the Empire where the Turks have resided 
I and introduced their “ morals.” How I wish my country- 
men could know these facts ! Will no widely circulated 
paper have the courage to publish them ? But it would 
be quite necessary to conceal strictly my name, employ- 
ment, and whereabouts ; or I should soon be found to 
have committed suicide; or worse still. . . . Some- 
how or other they would ruin or kill me.’ 

• The writer from whom I am quoting, it may be 
well to add, is by birth and conviction a strong Con- 
servative ; yet he is unmeasured in his indignation at the 
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policy of Lord Derby during the past eighteen months. 
It would have been much pleasanter to spare the 
reader even an indirect allusion to the abominations 
which' he describes ; but the admirers of the Turk 
have left the Ipvers of truth and justice no alternative. 
When they assure us that Turkish morah'ty is at least 
on a par with Eussian morality, and probably a good 
deal better, they force those who hold a contraiy 
opinion to furnish, so tar as decency will permit, some 
evidence of what Turkish morality really means. The 
best, and I believe the true, excuse for those who 
advocate ‘the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish Empire’ is that they really do not know what 
manner of being the Turk is, and what manner of life 
it is which he compels those to lead who are cursed 
with his rule. 

And now I ask the candid reader to decide whe- 
ther I have not advanced evidence enough to prove 
that the government of Turkey is not intolerable only, 
but incurable in addition. And I commend to Ids 
consideration, as an appropriate conclusion to this 
chapter, the following weighty opinion from one of the 
ablest and most experienced of our Consuls. After 
giving credit to the rural Turks for such negative 
virtues as have been noticed some pages back, he 
proceeds as follows : — 

‘ These are redeeming traits in the Mussulman cha- 
racter which it is but simple justice to record. 
Observed, however, in the wider circles of society, and 
from a political point of view, tlie Mussulman of this 
country appears under a different aspect. His religion 
has set upon him a seal which nothing can change, or 
effacd. It pervades his whole life, individual, social, 
political ; it enters into all his motives and regidates all 
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his actions, ailmitting of no change and alloAving no 
fraternity with others. These remarks apply chiefly 
to the educated Mussulmans of the countiy and to 
those of high rank. As to the mass of the Albanian 
Mussulmans, they know little more of .their rdligiou 
than the pride and indolence which it inculcates. 

‘ Now as regards the Christians, it is certain that the 
desire of progress and AVestern civilization is spreading 
among them. With the diflusion of education new 
ideas are gaining ground and new aspirations are 
growing up. But how to give efiect to these ideas and 
aspirations, — there is the difficulty. Tliis tendency is 
in direct antagonism to the policy of their rulers, who, 
while respecting Western civilization, fear its influence 
and dread its approach. They therefore endeavour to 
repress the onward impulse of the Christians, to check 
their progress, to keep them down. And as they can 
no longer do tliis by open force they are careful to ex- 
clude from the country all the material aids and appli- 
ances of advancing society. Hence they refuse to make 
roads, to establish banks, facilitate communication, 
encourage industry, promote trade, invite foreign skill, 
and enterprise, &c., by all of which the Christians would 
be the chief gainers. So that this system of refusal 
proceeds, not, as has long been thought, from apathy 
and procrastination, but from a studied policy of self- 
preservation which sees danger to Ottoman supremacy 
in the progress of tlie Eayahs.’ ^ 

> Consalar Bepoxts of 1867, p. 57. 
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CHAPTER m. 

IfCSSCLMAN BULE IN SPAIN AND SICILY. . 

One of tiie stock arguments advanced of late, to provQ 
the capacity of the Porte to govern non-Mussulman 
races with moderation and justice, is the case of Spain 
and Sicily under Arab domination. The enlightenment of 
the Moors, their philosophy, their poetry, their chivalry, 
their architecture, still attested by the splendours of the 
Alhambra, — all this is put in evidence to show that 
Turkey may turn over a new leaf and do likewise. But 
to argue tlius is to draw one and the same conclusion 
from two sets of premisses which have nothing in com- ' 
mon. The annals of Turkey may be searched in vain 
for any of the qualities which made the Moorish 
rigime in Sicily and Spain, after a sort, illustrious. 
Intellectual sterility has been the characteristic of the 
Turk from his first apj)arition on the stage of European 
history till now. In no single department of human 
life has he ever been a producer. He has contributed 
nothing to the improvement or progress of mankind. 
He has been a destroyer eveiy where, and nothing but 
a destroyer. Every land on which he has settled he 
has blighted materially, morally, intellectually. He 
has reduced to ruinous heaps some of the fairest and 
most fertile regions of the earth, and has destroyed 
every home and centre of civilization which has fidlen 
under his ruthless and barbarous sway. He has never 
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dreamt of any higher aim or purpose in life tJian the 
satisfaction of his animal appetites ; and the paradise 
for which he hopes hereafter is but a repetition of his 
orgies on earth. Deeming the Koran to be the last ex- 
pression of the Divine Will and the sum of all knowledge 
which it is good for man to learn, he has ever been an 
enemy to civilization, and his concessions to the pressure 
of Western diplomacy have been made reluctantly, and 
have proved barren of fruit. A comical illustration of 
this grudging deference to Western ideas is found in 
the fact that till quite lately, and even now for aught I 
know to the contrary, the Copernican system of astrono- 
my was taught in the Turkish schools and colleges on 
the European side of the Bosphorus, while the Ptolem- 
aic stiU held its own on the opposite shore. Is it, after 
all, so very outrageous, is it even an exaggeration, to 
characterise a race whose history may be thus acciurately 
epitomised, as ‘ the one anti-human specimen of man- 
kind ’ ? What is the history of Ottoman domination 
everywhere but a black record of cruel and demoral- 
ising Avarfare against all that conduces to the welfare 
and happiness of man? 

To launch such an accusation against the Mussul- 
mans of Spain and Sicily would certainly be doing 
them a gross injustice. There is much in their history 
which it is unpleasant to read ; but there is also not a 
little which is pleasing and attractive, at least as regards 
the Mussulmans of Spain. Tlieir intellectual activity 
was remarkable. They covered the land with educa- 
tional institutions. The principal towns had their 
colleges and academies, and almost every village had 
its gymnasium. Fifty of these academic institutions 
were scattered over the rich plain of Granada aldne — ■ 
a fact which sufficiently attests tlie Moor’s thirst fur 
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knowledge, and of which an even more striking proof 
is afforded in a biography of blind men eminent for 
scholarship which is still extant among the Arab works 
in the Escurial. It cannot be pretended, indeed, that 
the Arab literature of Spain ftirnishes an intellectual, 
landmark in the progress of the human mind such as 
we find in the mental development of most of the 
European nations. In this respect the Moors of Spain 
are not to be compared with their Christian rivals. They 
cannot be said to have produced, like the latter, any- 
thing which the human race is likely to value as a 
‘ possession for ever.’ They were, for the most part, 
imitators rather than creators. Even in the field in 
which they were more particularly distinguished, that of 
natural and mathematical science, they were rather the 
intellectual conductors of previous drought than the 
originators of new ideas. The chief praise due to 
Averroes himself, the most eminent among them, is 
that of interpreting Aristotle to Western Europe, not of 
attempting to improve on the system of the Stagirite or 
making it the starting-point of a fresh development. 
In fact, there is good reason for thinking that Averroes 
was unacquainted with Greek and knew Aristotle only 
through the medium of a translation ; and writers who 
have made aspecial studyof the subjecthave not hesitated 
to say that the Arab’s commentaries on the philosophy of 
the mighty Greek have tended rather to darken than 
to illustrate the subject of his admiration.^ Fruitful as 
th^ were too in the domain of history, the quality 
of their work is, in the judgment of competent writers, 
out of all proportion to its abundance. How ' indeed 
should it be otherwise ? It is under the shadow of 


‘ See Degeraado, Hist, de Fhilosopliie, vol^ iv. q, 24. 
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iustitutions that the philosophic sphit is apt to flourish : 
the air of despotism is not favourable to its growth, and 
a despotism based on fatalism leaves no room for it at 
all. The Maliometan cannot admit the possibility of 
historical development and at the sama time remain 
loyal to his creed ; and, as a matter of fact, such 
Mahometans as have made the experiment have really 
been free thinkers. It is not surprising that under these 
drcumstauces tlie historical works of tlie Moors of 
Spain should have been little better tlian a dry record 
of facts set in a fi'ame of Oriental gaudiness, and 
diversfled occasionally by a rhapsodical eulogy on some 
prince of whom a ballad or legend had made a hero. 

All this, however, must in justice be put down to 
the political and religious environments of the Spauisli 
Moor rather than to any inhei'eut vice of character. 
Not only in the intellectual efflorescence whidi he threw 
out on every side, but also in the graces and charities 
of life, he often showed what was in him if he were only 
set free from the debasing influence of an immoral 
system. The Spanish muistrelsy affords honourable 
evidence not merely of the prowess of the Moors but 
also of their not infrequent generous chivalry. Where 
in the history of Medimval chivalry shall we find a 
more graceful incident than that wMch is recorded of 
the Moorish army which besieged tlie Queen of Alfonso 
Vn. in the Castle of Azeca in 1139 ? She sent a letter 
to the officer in command to ask if it was consistent 
with Moorish chivalry to attack a fortress which was 
defended only by a female. The Moorish cavaliers 
acknowledged the justice of the reproach, and sent back 
for answer the courteous ofler that if the Queen would 
show herself upon the wall they would pay their 
respects to her and retire. She took them at tlieir 
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word. They approached, made their obeisance, and at 
once raised the si^e. Nor were the Christian knights 
behind their Moslem adversaries in this generous rivalry. 
When Alfonso XL of Castile won the battle of Tari& 
he found two daughters of a Moorish prince among the 
spoils of victory. Instead of enslaving them, as he 
might have done according to the usage of the time, or 
even holding them to ransom, he sent them back, laden 
with presents, to their father. He seems to have in- 
spired the Moors with soihetliing of the same feehng 
which prompted the excuse of the Frenchman for 
having cheered the Duke of Wellington in a Paris 
theatre : ‘ though he had beaten tliem always, he had 
beaten tliem like a gentleman.’ And so they bore him 
no malice. And when he died of the plague at Gibral- 
tar in 1350, after a career of warfare in which he was 
almost always victorious, the Moorish knights of Gran- 
ada put on mourning for him, saying that ‘ there had 
died one of the noblest princes in the world, one that 
knew how to honour aU good men, whether they were 
friends or enemies.’ ^ 

AU this is very pleasant to read, and one seeks in 
vain for any similar traits of character in the history of 
the Turks. 

But there is unfortunately another side to the 
picture. Under the fair surface of Moorish hfe lay the 
cancer of Islam, mitigated indeed, but never subdued, 
and when suppressed in one spot, breaking out with 
increased virulency in some other part of the body. 
Saint-Hilaire has acutely remarked on the ‘ singular 
fact that Arabia itself has never been the theatre of that 
new glory ’ which irradiated the Arab rule in Spain and 

> •Conds, Bistoria do la Domhiacion de Iob Arabea on EspaSa. 
Nuera edicion; iii. p. 284. 
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Sicily. And he gives the explanation of the fact when 
he adds that ‘Arabia seems satisfied to be the in- 
violable asylum of the Mussulman faith. Mecca and 
Medina continue to be holy cities, and to this day the 
unbelievers are under the ban of exclumon from'that 
sacred soil.’ * In other words, the Arab’s capacity for 
improvement is in an inverae ratio to his proximity to 
the heart of Islam. In Spain the virus of Islam circu- 
lated through his system at a distance from the source, 
and mingled with a variety of counteracting influences 
which served to keep it in check. The Arab domina- 
tion, it is important to bear in mind, never embraced 
the whole of Spain. The Moors drove the Christian 
knighthood from the fertile plains ; but the latter took 
refuge among the Asturian hi lls and the Pyrenees, 
where, invigorated by the air of the mountains and a 
life of hardship, it recruited its enervated energies. 
From those heights the beaten Spaniards looked down 
upon the smiling valleys and fruitful vineyards of their 
forefathers, now in the hands of the infidel toiler, 
their churches tinned into mosques, and the crescent 
glittering where the cross had been. From a defensive 
waifare they began to assume the ofiensive, and wrested 
their native land, step by step, from the grasp of an 
enemy which earned in the religion he professed the 
seeds of inevitable decay. 

This constant war^e between enemies who re- 
spected each other reacted fevourably on both. ‘ It 
could not but happen that each should contract some- 
what of the peculiarities natural to the other. The 
Spaniard acquired something of the gravity and mag- 
nificence of demeanour proper to the Arabian ; and the 

I Mahomet et. le Coran, par J. Barthelemy Saint-SSlaiie, 
p. 225 , 
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latter relaxed his habitual reserve and, above all, the 
jealousy and gross sensuality which characterise the 
nations of the East. Indeed, if we were to rely on the 
pictiijres presented to us in the Spanish ballads or 
romances, wh should admit as unreserved an inter- 
course between the sexes to have existed among the 
Spanish Arabs as with any other people of Europe: 
The Moorish lady is represented there as an undis- 
guised spectator of the public festivals; while her 
knight, bearing an embroidered mantle or scarf, or 
some other token of her favour, contends openly in her 
presence for the prize of valour, mingles with her in 
the graceful dance of the Zambra, or sighs away his 
soul in moonlight serenades under her balcony. Other 
drcumstances, especially the frescoes stiU extant on the 
walls of the Alhambra, may be cited as corroborative 
of the conclusions afforded by the romances, implying 
a latitude in the privileges accorded to the sex similar 
to that in Christian countries, and altogether alien from 
the genius of Mahometanism.’ ^ 

I have quoted this passage from Prescott because he 
writes with a strong sympathetic bias in fevour of the 
Moors. Yet even he is obliged to admit that in so &r 
as the Mussulmans of Spain had imbibed the spirit and 
rivalled the brilliancy of Western civilization they were 
acting in a manner ‘ altogether alien from the genius, 
of Mahometanism.’ The Moorish civilization was in 
fact an exotic which withered precisely in the degree 
in which Islam was able to assert itseli ‘ This com- 

I 

says Prescott elsewhere, * shed a ray of glory over the 
dosijig days of the Arabian empire in Spain, Imd 



‘ Prescott, Perdinond and Isabella, toL i. p. 294 
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served to conceal, though it could not correct, the vices 
'which it possessed in common with all Mahometan in- 
stitutions' * A familiar intercourse ■with the Europeans 
served to mitigate in the Spanish Arabs some of the 
more degrading superstitions incident to their religion, 
and to impart to them nobler ideas of the independence 
and moral dignity of man than are to be found in the 
slaves of Eastern despotism.’ ‘ Notwithstanding the high 
advances made by the Arabians in almost evciy branch 
of learning, and the lilieral import of certain sayings 
ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of his religion was 
eminently unfavourable to letters. The Koran, what- 
ever be the merit of its literary execution, does not, we 
believe, contain a single precept in &voiir of general 
science.’ ’ 

This is a severe judgment from so Mendly a critic as 
Mr. Prescott ; but it is a judgment which every candid 
writer who has gone below the surface of Islam, and 
written uubia.ssed by a precouedved theory, is con- 
strained to deliver. In the first volume of what pro- 
mises to be a most important wCrk on the history and 
genius of Islam the learned author gives the same ex- 
planation, which I have offered above, of the fitful gleam 
of splendour that served to conceal for a while the 
real nature of Islam in Spain and Bagdad. The pas- 
sage is worth quoting : — 

‘ When Islam peneti'at(» to countries lower in the 
scale of humanity than were the Arabs of Muhammad’s 
day it suffices to elevate them to that level. But it 
does so at a tremendous cost. It reproduces in its new 
converts tlie characteristics of its first — their im- 
penetrable self-esteem, their unintelligent scorn, and 


> Fei-dinaud and Isabella, toI. i. pp. 296, 298, 299. 
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blind hatred of all other creeds. And thus the capacity 
for all further advance is destroyed.; tlie mind is ob- 
stinately shut to the entrance of any purer light. 
But it is a grievous error to confound that transient 
gleafti of culture which illuminated Baghdad under the 
first Abbaside Elhalifs with the legitimate fruits of 
Islam. When the Arabs conquered Syria and Persia 
they brought with them no new knowledge to take the 
plac« of that which had preceded them. Mere Be- 
douins of the desert, they found themselves all at once 
the masters of vast countries with everything to learn. 
They were compelled to put themselves to school under 
the very people they had vanquished. Thus the 
Persians and Syrians, conquered though they were and 
tributary, from the ignorance of their masters retained 
in their own hands the control of the administrative 
machinery. The Abbaside Khalifs were borne into 
power by means of a Persian revolution, headed by a 
Persian slave. Then began the endeavour to root the 
old Greek philosophy and the deep and beautiful 
thoughts of Zoroaster on the hard and barren soil of 
Muhammadanism It was an impossible attempt to make 
a frail exotic flourish on uncongenial soil. It has im- 
parted, indeed, a deceptive lustre to this period of 
Muhammadan history ; but the orthodox Muham- 
madans knew that their faith and the wisdom of the 
Greeks could not amalgamate, and they fought fiercely 
against the innovators. Successive storms of barbarians 
sweeping down from the north of Asia tore up the 
fragile plant by the roots and scattered its blossoms to 
the winds. The new comers embraced the creed of the 
Koran in its primitive simplicity ; they hated and re- 
pudiated the refinements which the Persians would fain 
have engrafted on it. And th^ won the day. The 
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present condition of Central Asia is the legitimate 
fruit of Islam ; not the glories of Eaghdad, which were 
but the afterglow of the thought and culture which 
sank with the fall of the Sassanides and the expulsion 
of the Byzantine emperors. So also in Moorish Spain. 
The blossom and the fruitage which Muhammadanism 
seemed to put forth there were, in fact, due to influences 
alien to Islam — ^to the intimate contact, namely, 'nith 
Jewish and Christian thought. For when the Moors 
were driven back into northern Africa, all that blossom 
and fruitage withered away, and northern Africa sank 
into the intellectual darkness and political anarchy in 
which it lies at the present time.’ ‘ 

To this must be added the undoubted fact that 
even in Spaiu ‘ the blossom and fruitage ’ of Moorish 
sway were too often nodiing better than the ‘ skin and 
film ’ which covered an ‘ ulcerous sore.’ Let us take a 
few tests ; and let us, in the first place, see how it iared 
with the Christians who remained in the territories sub- 
dued by the Moors. The nobles and landed proprietors, 
unlike those of Bulgaria and Bosnia, refused, with 
scarcely an exception, to purchase by apostasy the 
enjoyment of their privileges and estates, and were 


' Islam under the Arabs, Bobert Dnrie Osborn, Major in 
the Bengal Staff Corps, pp. 93-4i. I have only just made the 
acquaintance of this most interesting and able work. The present 
Tolnme traces the progress of Islam from Mecca to Delhi, and is 
to be followed by two other volumes, the first of which will deal 
with the Kalifs of Bagdad, and the next with lalam in India. 
When the work is complete it wiU fill up a gap in the history of 
Islam. Major Osborn’s object is to trace the influence which 
the rdigion of Mahomet has exercised on the history of Maho- 
metaT^ism ; and he brings to his task much learning, a thoughtful 
mind, and a clear and readable style. I am happy to find* my 
own opinion of Islam confirmed by so competent an authority. 
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consequently driven, as already stated, into the 
mountainous districts, from whence they maintained, 
with varying fortunes, an incessant warfue against the 
Moorish invaders. The poor, however, and many of 
the middle classes submitted to the Mussulman rule on 
the usual conditions, namely, the payment of tribute in 
return for sUch liberty and toleration as the law of 
Islam allowed. Those who wish to know the nature 
and degree of that liberty and toleration may consult 
the pages of Dozy,^ a Leyden professor who has said 
all that can be said in favour of the Moors, and whose 
testimony, therefore, as well for its learning as its 
candour, may be accepted implicitly when he exhibits 
the reverse side of the picture. 

In matter of fact, then, the Christians of Moorish 
Spain enjoyed very little, if any, more religious tolera- 
tion than the Christians of Turkey do now. ‘The 
Chimch,’ says Dozy, ‘ was subject to a hard and dis- 
graceful servitude.’ The right of convoking Councils 
as well as nominating bishops, which had bdonged to 
the Visigoth kings, were now claimed and exercised by 
the Arab sultans; ‘and that fatal right,’ says Dozy, 
‘ confided to an enemy of the Christian religion, was 
for the Church a source of inexhaustible evil, of oppro- 
brium, and of scandal.’ Whenever a Moorish prince 
wished to squeeze money out of the Christians or to 
make use of them in any other way, he put the ecclesi- 
astical machinery in motion by immediately calling a 
Counril. At first the bishops, to their credit be it 
recorded, refused to give the sanction of their presence 
to these synods ; and then the Sultan sent Jews and 
MiiHHn1 mn.Tia to take their place and do his bidding. 

< Histoire dea UnBalmanB d’Espagne, par B. Doxy. The 
work is in four volumes, and is considered of standard authority. 
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The next step ^vtls to put more pliant tools into the 
Episcopate; and for that reason, as ivell as for the 
purpose of getting money, vacant bishoprics were put 
up to the highest bidder. It was not necessary that 
these pseudo-bishops should even profess to believe in 
the Christian faith. The form of consecration was 
Mcrilegiously gone through, and the miscreants took 
possession of their flocks and began fiarthwith the pro- 
cess of fleecing them. ‘ In this way,’ says Dozy, ‘ the 
Christians saw their dearest and most sacred interests 
entnisted to heretics ; to libertines who took part in 
the orgies of Arab courtezans even during the solemni- 
ties of Church festivals ; to unbelievers who publicly 
denied a future hfe; to wretches who, not satisfied 
with selling themselves, sold their flocks into the 
bargain.’ ^ 

There is, in truth, such a family likeness in the con- 
duct of Mussulman governments towards their non- 
Mussulman subjects that the history of one Mussulman 
country is, in this respect, the history of all. The 
following incident, for example, though it is nine cen- 
turies old, reads like an extract from some Consular 
Beport or recent book of travels in Turkey. The 
revenue officers in Malaga suspected, on a certain oc- 
casion, that the amount of the capitation tax collected 
in that district was much smaller than it ought to have 
been. Accordingly the bishop, Hortegesis by name, 
was told to find out the exact number of his flock. He 
readily agreed, and hit upon the following stratagem. 
When the time of his annual visitation came round he 
gave out that he was particularly anxious to get the 
names of aU the Christians in his diocese in order 


> Hist. tom. ii. p. 4?. 
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seeing them on a roll before him, he might have the 
satisfaction of praying for the individual sheep of his 
hock. The Christians, suspecting no guile on the part 
of th^r chief pastor, fell into the snare, and found their 
taxes suddenly doubled. 

During the first few years of their domination the 
Arabs observed with tolerable faithfiilness their treaty 
engagements with the subject Christians. But as their 
power became established, breaclies of faith became 
more frequent and more glaring. At Cordova, for 
example, the Christian churches were all destroyed by 
the Moors with the exception of the cathedral, whidi 
was dedicated to S. Vincent^ The possession of this 
was solemnly guaranteed to the Christians by treaty. 
For a few years the engagement was observed ; but on 
the arrival of a number of Arabs from Syria, the 
mosque accommodation of Cordova was found to be 
insufficient, and the Christians were unceremoniously 

‘ TLe Arab bistoriaiis, indeed, gloij in ibe destruction ot 
Christian places of -worship in Spsan, as the readers of Gonde and 
of Fosonal de Gajangos -will hardlj need to be reminded. Conde, 
in fact, does not profess to do more than compile a continnons 
narrative from Arab -writers (tom. i. Frologo, p. zz.) ; Cayangos’a 
‘ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain ’ is simply a 
translation from the Arabic of Ahmed Ibn Moliammed Al-Makkari. 
One of the Moorish generals, says this -writer (tom. i. p. 291), 

‘ sent foi’ward some of his troops, who reached the rock of Belay 
(Felayo), on the shores of the Green Sea, destroying^ on their 
-way all the churches, and breaking all the bells. The Christians 
Brrrrendered everywhere, and asked hrtmbly for peace, which -was 
granted cn condition of their paying tribute. The Arabs 
inhabited the to-wns deserted by the Christians ; for whenever 
any of the invaders, whether an Arab or a Berber, recerved.orders 
to settle in a spot, he not only approved of it, but establislied 
himself -with his family in it -without reluctance ; ly means of 
which the words of Islam spread &r into the country, and the 
idolatry of the Christians was destroyed and annihilated.' 
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ordered to give up half of the cathedral in order that 
it might be turned into a mosque. A few years later 
they were forced to relinquish the other half in return 
for a pecuniary consideration. In fact, the Moots 
broke one by one all tlieir promises to Ihe Christians. 
Even the sons of Witiza, by whose aid the Moors had 
obtained their first footing in Spain, experienced ere 
long the perfidy of their foreign patrons, who confis- 
cated their property, although secured by treaty, on 
the plea that a Christian could not be allowed to hold 
so much land. ‘Other treaties,’ says Dozy, ‘werc 
modified or changed in a manner altogether arbitrary.’ 
At the instigation of the doctors of the law, who in- 
sisted that the Christians had been let off too easily, 
extraordinary taxes were laid upon them which, as 
early as the ninth century, had reduced them to a state 
of pitiable poverty. ‘In short,’ says Dozy, ‘that 
happened in Spain which has happened in all countries 
which the Arabs have conquered : their dominion, 
mild and humane at its commencement, d^enerated 
. into an intolerable despotism. In the ninth centuiy 
the conquerors of the Peninsula followed to the letter 
the coarsely expressed advice of the Kalif Omar : ‘ We 
‘ ought to eat up the Christians, and our descendants 
ought to go on eating them up as long as Islam 
endures.’ ^ 

•Uncher the pressure of these cruelties numbers of 
Christians, from time to time, professed the Mahometan 
&ith ; but most of these remained Christians at heart. 
Both Eleuiy* and Dozy give a harrowing account 
of their sufierings. The profession once made, there 
was no possibility of return. It might be in a moment 

' Dosy, ii. p. 50. 

* Fleniy', Hist. Ecxsles., turn. z. livie 49. 
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of weakuess, of despondency, of frolic, or in the agony 
of torture indicted for the crime of not having sufficient 
mon^ to pay the tax ; ^ but Islam once embraced, 
there was for the unhappy renegade no door of hope, 
no pliBce of repentance, however acute the stings of 
remorse might be. And the children and descendants 
of these renegades had to suffer for ever for tlie sins of 
their ancestors. In most cases the crypto-Christian 
parents had their children baptized, and brought them 
up secretly in the Christian faith ; and they were 
sometimes detected by suspicious Mussulman eyes 
making the sign of the cross furtively while bowing 
in the House of Bimmon. The loyalty of the rene- 
gades and their descendants was thus never thoroughly 
trusted by the Moors, and they were consequently sub- 
jected to all sorts of annoyances and disabilities. They 
were excluded from aU lucrative posts, and from all 
participation in the government of the country. In 
social life and on public occasions they were treated 
with studied insolence. 

The r^egades, however, did not resign themselves 
quietly to this oppression by a people whom they 
regarded both as usurpers and as an inferior race. 
They formed, moreover, the majority of the population,^ 
and if they could only have organized their forces 
they might have driven the Moors out of the country. 
They made the attempt, indeed, more than once, aided 
by the Christians ; but from defective organization, or 
the betrayal of their designs before they were ripe for 
execution, these insurrections proved always abortive, 
and were generally suppressed in the Bulgarian fashiorr. 
In a demonstration on the part of the Christians arid 


I Do^, ii. p. 51 . 


* Dosy, ii. p. 53. 
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renegades of Cordova, for example, against an. un- 
popular governor, thousands of them were slaughtered 
like sheep. Three hundred of them were impaled 
alive, with their heads downwards, in rows along the 
banks of the river; and the survivors, twenty-three 
thousand in all, exclusive of women and childi;en, wei’e 
bidden to quit Spain within a period of three days, on 
pain of crucifixion to any who should be found linger- 
ing after the expiration of that term. This ruthless 
decree was rigorously carried out ; ^ a fact — and there 
were many like it — which ought to be taken into 
account when judgment is passed on the final expulsion 
of the Moors from Spjun. Tlien, as now in Turkey, the 
Jews, being less numerous and therefore less dangerous 
than the Christians, were not so constantly exposed to 
outrage and massacre. But in aU other respects their 
lot was the same. Some among them held posts of 
honour and distinction ; but tlie bulk of the Jewish 
population were exposed to systematic and legalised 
humiliation, and those who were wealtliy to constant 
plunder. 

In truth, the Moorish rule in Spain carried tlie 
seeds of dissolution within it, as Mussulman rule always 
must when the subject race is in the majority, 
and still, more when the majority are not weighted and 
cramped by the fetters of a religious code which is 
inimical alike to morality and intellectual progress. 
The literary activity, whidi served in later years to throw 
a halo of romance over the history of the Moors of 
Spain, is no measure at all of the political and social life 
of the peqple. The picture of intestine feuds and 
chronic misrule which their own historians give do 


* Dozy, ii. 74-6. 
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more than justify the assertion of the friendly Prescott 
that, in spite of their inteilectnal varnish, the petty 
principalities which swarmed over Moorish Spain ex- 
hibited ‘ aU the horrors of anai'chy and a ferocious 
' despotism.’ ^ Jjet one quotation sul&ce : — 

‘ In pursuance. of his plans,’ says an Arab historian 
quoted by Gayangos (Appendix to vol. ii. p. xxvii.), ‘ the 
Christian King never ceased to make incursions into 
tlie country of the Moslems, whom he generally found 
in a state of dissension and internal discord, and &st 
working their own ruin and destruction. Indeed not 
only were the different independent chieftains at that 
time waging unrelenting war against each other, but 
they would not unlrequently avail themselves of the 
arms of the Christians to attack and destroy their own 
countrymen and brothers in religion, lavishing on 
Alfonso costly presents, and giving him as many treas- 
ures as he chose to have, in order to conciliate his good 
wishes, and to obtain security for themselves and assist- 
ance against their enemies. The Christians, perceiving 
the state of corruption into which the Moslems had 
fpllen, rejoiced extremely ; for at that time very few 
men of virtue and principle were to be found among 
the Moslems, the generality of whom began to drink 
wine and commit all manner of excesses. The rulers 
of Andalus thought of nothing else than purchasing 
singing women and slaves, listening to their music, and 
passing their time in revelry and mirth, spending in 
dissipation and frivolous pastimes the treasures of the 
State, and oppressing their subjects with all manner of 
taxes and exactions, that they might send costly presents 
to Alfonso and induce him to serve their ambitious 
projects. Things went on in this way among the 
> Ferdinand and Isabella, vel. i. p. 810. 
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rebellious chicffcadns of Andalus until weakness seized on 
the conquerors as well as on the conquered, and base- 
ness and vice preyed likewise on the assailants and the 
assailed. Generals and captains no longer displayed 
their wonted valour ; warriors became .cowardfy and 
base ; the people of the country were in tbe greatest 
misery and poverty ; the entire society was corrupted, 
and the body of I^m, deprived alike of life and soul, 
became a mere corpse. In the meantime the aflairs of 
the Moslems were administered by Jews, who fed on 
them as the lion on a defenceless animal, and who filled 
even the offices of Vizier, Hajib, and Katib, reserved in 
former days for the most illustrious individuals in the 
State.’ ^ 

This is the history of Mussulman rule everywhere. 
So long as the Mussulman is struggling for empire, the 
inherent vidousness of his religious system is kept 
somewhat in check by the hard disdpliue of constant 
warfare. But no sooner is his rule established than the 
process of dissolution begins. One may be touched by 
the stoiy of the last Moorish King of Granada shedding 
tears over the beautiful dty which was so lately his 
own, as he gazed on its minarets for the last time 
from a rocky hdght of the AlpuxaiTas ; but the Spartan 
rebuke of his mother explains in a single sentence the 
decline and extinction of the Moorish power in Spain : 

‘ Good reason is there that you should weep like a 
woman for what you could not defend as a man.’’ 
When the Mussulman forsakes the camp for the dty 
the inevitable tendency of his religion is to make him an 
efieminate debauchee. So that, ai^r all, the expulsion of 

Cf. Gonde, tom. iii. cap. xL , 

* ' Boson eo qne llores como mnger pnea no fniote para defen. 
derla como hombre.’ — Otnide, tom. iii. p. 884. 
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the Moors from Spain did but anticipate the destiny 
which their own degeneration was rapidly working out 
for tliem. They had become utterly effete, and what- 
ever elements of pathos or regret the dosing scene in 
their *history may suggest, it is a fallacy to suppose that 
their banishment was a loss to Spain, as that of the 
Jews undoubtedly was. 

The history of the Mussulman regime in Sicily 
need not detain us long; but it is necessary to touch 
upon it for the purpose of showing that the fundamen- 
tal prindples of Mahometan rule are always and every- 
where die same, whatever variations in matters of 
detail the drcumstances of different countries may pro- 
duce. The dassical work on the Mussulmans of Sidly 
is Amari’s.^ It is written thi*oughout from a sympa- 
thetic point of view. All that can be urged in favour 
of the Mussulmans is put into clear rdief ; whatever 
can be pleaded in mitigation of thdr misrule is skilfiilly 
brought out.* Yet, after all, the impression left is that 
the condition of the Christians of Sidly under the Arabs 
differed but little from that of the Eayahs of Turkey. 
Here is Amari’s account of their disabilities ; — 

‘ They were forbidden to carry arms, to ride a horse, 
to put a sadddle on ass or mule, to build houses loftier 
or more beautiful thau those of the Mussulmans, to 
ado]it proper names in use among the Mussulmans, to 
use seals with Arabic inscriptions, to drink wine in 
public, to accompany the bodies of the dead to the 
grave with funeral pomp or lamentation. Thdr women 
were forbidden to enter the baths when Mussulman 

women were there, and were compelled to retire when 

• 

* Storia del Mnsnlmani di Sioilia, Bcritta da Miqhela Amari, 
IT Tola. 

* E.g, Tol. i. p. 483. 

P 
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a Mussulman woman appeared. And to prevent their 
forgetting their inferiority for a moment (e perchfe non 
si dimenticasse in alcuno istante la iu&riorith loro) the 
Christians were ordered to place a sign on the doors of 
their houses and a mark on their dress, to use turbans of 
a shape and colour different from those worn by Mussul- 
mans, and to wear a ^rdle of leather or of wool. When 
they met a Mussulman in the street they had to go off 
the pavement, and to stand on the entrance or depar- 
ture of one of the conquering race.’ 

' Alter this,’ says our apologetic and extenuating 
author, ‘ the toleration permitted in matters of religion 
will appear wonderful.’ Let us see what this wonderful 
toleration was. ‘ They were only forbidden to build 
new churches and monasteries, but not to restore those 
already existing. The Church was forbidden to in- 
herit property. The utmost freedom of worship 
was permitted in temples and churches ; but the 
Christians were forbidden to make the sign of the cross 
in public, to read the Bible so loud as to be heard by 
Mussulmans, to argue with Mussulmans about the 
Messiah, to make a loud sound with bells or gongs.’ ^ 

Signor Amari’s ideas of toleration are somewhat 
singular. Moreover, he is obliged to admit that even the 
limited toleration which he thinks so ‘ wonderful ’ and 
‘liberal’ was far from being always carried out in 
practice. One of the Mussulman rulers, for example, 
ordered every Christian and Jew to wear a white patch 
on the shoulder, bearing, in the former case, the figure 
of a 'dpnk^ ; in the latter, that of a jackass. These 
animals were, in addition, to be pictured on boards 
nailed to the doors of the Christians and Jews respec- 
tively.^ In fact, it is evident that AruftTi regaitis the 
• Vol. i. pp. 476-7. * Vol. ii. p. S6. 
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so-called ‘ toleration ' granted to the Christians in Sicily 
as ‘ liberal ’ only by comparison with the more grinding 
intolerance which was the general rule of Mahometan 
domination. For he goes on to observe that the 
accorded to Ihe citizens of Jerusalem by the Kalif Omar 
was the rule and model of the terms granted by Mussul- 
man Governments to non-Mussulman subjects ‘ in all 
times, making allowance for such modifications as the 
circumstances or humour of the conquerors may occa- 
sionally have caused.’ Amari has published the text 
of Omar’s Amhi, and it may be well to quote it in 
order to show what toleration really means in the mind 
of a Mussulman : — 

‘ This is an agreement in writing addressed to Omar 
the servant of God by the Christians of Syria and Eg^t. 
When you came to us we asked for the Am6n for our- 
sdves, our children, our goods, and the people of our 
religion ; in terms of which we stipulate not to build in 
our towns or their suburbs any new monastery, nor 
church, nor asylum, nor to repair those which have 
become dilapidated in streets inhabited by Mussulmans. 
We agree, moreover, to allow free entrance into those 
buildings to the authorities and to travellers, and to 
give food and hospitality for three days to every Mussul- 
man who demands it. We have further agreed to ab- 
stain from the following things : — 

‘ To admit into our churches or houses spies who 
may come to explore the affairs of the Mussulmans ; 

‘ To read the Koran to our children ; 

* To encourage conversionB to our religion ; 

‘To dissuade relations who may wish to become 
Mussulmans. 

‘ AmAn means the terms offered by Islam to ' the people of 
the book ’ on condition of their sabmission without fighting. 
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* Moreover we will allow Mussulmans to sit in our 
assemblies, and on their entrance we will stand up. 

‘We will not imitate the shape of their dresses, 
.their caps, or their turbans. 

‘We will not use either their names or th^ sur- 
names. 

‘ We will not ride a horse with a saddle. 

‘ We will not carry a sword or any other arms. 

‘We will not make use of seals with Arabic in- 
scriptions. 

‘ We will keep our beards shaved. 

‘ We wUl retain the present shape of our garments so 
far as we are able. 

‘Wc will wear round our waists the zunnar (a 
girdle of leather). 

* * We will not make the sign of the cross. 

‘ We will not open shops in the streets or market- 
places of the Mussulmans. 

‘ We win not sound our boards ^ in any town in- 
habited by Mussulmans. 

‘We win not carry tapers or images outside our 
buildings. 

‘ We will make no lammitations for the dead. 

‘ We win not place ourselves near Mussulmans. 

‘ We will not kindle fires in the streets or market- 
places inhabited by Mussulmans. 

‘ We will not shelter slaves belouging to Mussul- 
mans. 

‘ We wdl not try to look into the houses of the 
Mussulmans. 

‘ We win not buUd houses higher tlian theirs.’ 

* Such are the terms which Islam imposed on that 

•I 

* Fiecea of trood wliidh the dmaldaiiB irara allowed, as in 
Tnrl^ at the pieaent day, to beat in lien of beUa. 
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portion of mankind to 'wHcli it condescended to grant 
permission to live. When the propositions of the 
Amdn were read to Omar he made two additions : that 
Chr^tians should never baptize a Mussulman ; and that 
whoever should transgress any of the propositions of 
the Amdn should be conmdered an outlaw, whose life 
was, ipso facto, forfeited.^ The same conditions were 
likewise imposed on the Jews. 

In short, wherever Islam has reigned supreme it 
has always exhibited, with insignificant exceptions and 
variations, the same features which it wears in Turkey : 
brutal lust, love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake, insolent 
intolerance, and cynical contempt for the elementary 
rights of humanity. Amari dwells on the Sicilian 
Mussulman’s ‘love of his children, his fidelity in finend- 
ship, his liberality, his high and generous spirit— rays 
of love which penetrated even within the walls of the 
harem.’ But, in summing up the whole case, he is 
constrained to admit that every State which is based on 
the principles of Islam has within itself the seeds of 
inevitable death. It is to the ‘ profound vices of Mussul- 
man society in Sicily ’ that he ascribes the extinction 
of the Saracenic regime. ‘ A consumption,’ he says, 
‘ seized hold upon the State. The constituent elements 
of society (i corpuscoli sociali) were not held together 
by love of country or obedience to authority; but 
everybody did what was right in his own eyes. The 
Arabic regime was in fact born with the germ of prema- 
ture death, resulting from the character of the conquer- 
ors, their imperfect assimilation with the conquered 
people, the immutability of their laws, the necesdty and 
at the same time the impotence of their despotism, 4he 
forei^ mercenaries on whom they were obliged to rely, 

* Amari, i. pp. 477-8. 
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their confused municipal democracy, their associations 
for levying tributes of blood, and their general anarchy 
under the outward garb of an absolute religious and 
political unity.’ ^ 

Such is the verdict of history all over the world. 
In its palmiest hour the cruel and immoral system of 
the Arabian impostor shows 

The little rift within the Inte, 

That by and by will make the music mute. 

In Spain and Sicily, in Egypt and Bagdad, we observe 
the same anarchy, the same deep corruption, the same 
premonitory symptoms which are visible in Turkey, 
and which would have destroyed Mussulman domina- 
tion there ere now if the European Powers had simply 
stood aloof and left the Forte to contend unaided 
against the forces, some of them Mussulman, which 
have on various occasions tried or contemplated issues 
with the debauched masters of Constantinople. 

But what of India ? some one will ask. Look at the 
vigour and splendour of the Mussulman rule in that 
Empire. Who knows India better than Sir George 
Campbell, and has he not told us that the Mussulmans 
of India were in the day of thdr power as remarkable 
for their enlightened toleration as for the vigour of their 
rule? I have an unfeigned respect for the administra- 
tive abilities of Sir George Campbell, and for his opinions 
on subjects which he has really studied. But I doubt 
whether the political and social condition of Mussulman 
States in India or elsewhere can be reckoned among 
those subjects. He has seen Mahometanism at its best 
in the part of India with which he is most familiar ; 
and he has seen it, above ah, shorn of its independence, 
> I. p. 546. 
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and compelled to demean itsdf in accordance with the 
maxims of British policy and in obedience to the strong 
and enlightened wills of administrators like Sir George 
himself. He has made, therefore, as it seems to me, 
the mistake of supposing that Mahometanism every- 
where is the same thing as Mahometanism in India 
under the thousand checks, direct and indirect, of 
British rule. Sir George CampbeH’s opinion is, at all 
events, in direct antagonism to that of a writer who 
knows India quite as well as himself, and who has 
given evidence of having devoted more thought and 
study to the subject of Indian Mahometanism. The 
Mahometans of India, says the learned and delightful 
author of The Annals of Rural Bengal^ ‘ assert that we 
obtained the Administration of Bengal from a Mussul- 
man Emperor on the understanding that we would 
carry out the Mussulman system, and that as soon as 
we found ourselves strong enough we broke through 
this engagement. Our reply is, that when we came to 
look into the Mahommcdan Administration of Bengal 
we found it so one-sided, so corrupt, so absolutely 
shocking to every principle of humanity, that we 
should have been a disgrace to civilisation had we re- 
tained it.’ And then he quotes the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Westland’s Beport on the District of 
Jeypor : — 

< AH the functions of Administration were heaped 
upon the Collectors of the Land-Tax, and they might 
do pretty much as they pleased so long as the7 dis- 
charged their revenue. The people were oppressed in 
order that the landholder might have his r^t, and 
were plundered in order that the landlord’s servants 
might become rich. Complaint against wrong was use- 
less. The Imdowner or his officer had it entirely in 
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his own optioa whether he should listen to it or not ; 
and the complainant had very little chance of relief, for 
the oppressor was often the landlord’s servant, and the 
plunderer, even if they took the trouble to trace him, 
would not find it difficult to make fnends 'with his 
captors.’ 

Mr. Hunter himself then continues : — 

‘ The truth is that under the Muhammadans govern- 
ment was an engine for enriching the few, not for pro- 
tecting the many. It never seems to have touched the 
hearts or moved the consciences of the rulers that a 
vast population of husbandmen was set toiling bare- 
backed in the heat of summer and in the rain of 
autumn, in order that a few families in each district 
might lead lives of luxurious case.’ And just, too, as 
the Turks are wont to emidoy the most unprincipled 
and rapacious among the Christians as &eir tax- 
gatherers, so the Mussulmans of India employed 
Hindu bailifis to deal directly with the peasantry as 
being more likely to know their ways, and thus be 
enabled to squeeze more out of them. ‘ The Hindus, 
in fact, formed a subordinate Eevenue Service, and 
took their share of the profits before passing tlie cxillec- 
tions on to their Muhammadan superiors. The latter, 
however, were responsible to the Emperor, and formed a 
very essential link in the Muhammadan fiscal system. 
They enforced the Land-Tax, not by any process of 
the Civil Courts, but by the sharp swords of troopers. 
Arrears were realised by quartering banditti upon a 
District, who harried the villages till the last penny was 
paid up.’ 

Mr. Hunter is also at direct issue with Sir George 
Campbell in regard to the question of Mussulman 
toleration in India. On so vast and populous a teni- 
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tory it was necessary for the Mussulman minority to 
employ non-Mussulmans in the service of the State ; but 
both in the dvil and mUitaiy services they gave them 
nothing but inferior posts. ‘ For some time after the 
country passed under our care the Mussulmans re- 
tained all the functions of government in their own 
hands. Mussulman collectors gatliered the Land-Tax ; 
Mussulman Fanjddra and Ghdtevdls officered the 
police. A great Mussulman department, with its head- 
quai'ters in the Nizam’s palace at Murshidabdd, and a 
network of officials spreading over every district in the 
province, administered the Criminal Law. Mussulman 
jailors took bribes from, or starved at their discretion, 
the whole prison popidatiou of Bengal. ICdzis or 
Muhammadan Doctors of Law sat in the Civil and 
Domestic Coiu'ts. Even when we attempted to do 
justice by means of trained English officers, the Mu- 
hammac^n Law Doctors sat with them as their autho- 
rised advisers on points of law. The code of Islam 
remained the law of tlie land, and the whole ministerial 
and subordinate offices of Government continued the 
property of the Mussulmans.’ 

On the inveterate and unspeakable immorality 
wliich is invariably engendered by Islam Mr. Hunter is 
equally explicit. Fanaticism and impmity are invari- 
able characteristics of Mahometanism when not under 
the control of a superior Power. When thus curbed 
the Mussulman submits to fate, and his fanaticism is 
only sporadical and occasional. But the impurity 
remains, though it be not flaunted so openly and 
defiantly. Colleges for Mussulman students are found 
to be ‘ dens of prafligacy.’ ‘Not content with harbouring 
whatCarlyle cidls “ the unmentionable women,” says Mr. 
Hunter of the students in one of these colleges, ‘ they 
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sank into those more horrible crimes against nature 
•which Christianity haa extirpated from Europe, but 
•which lurk in every great dty of India.’^ 

I The MnBBcInuins of India, by W. W. Himter, B.A. XjL.D., 
of Her Majesly's Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 160-1, 163-4^ 
166, 204 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DB. BADGER ON ISLAM AND CHBISTIANIT7. 

I MDSF now notice an argument on the other side, ad- 
vanced by a gentleman who undoubtedly has a right 
to speak. In the PaU MaU Gazette of the 18th of 
last December there appeared a long letter headed 
< Tfllam and Chiiatianity in the East,’ and bearmg the 
fflgnature of ‘ George Percy Badger.’ The writer began 
by explaining that he ‘ had no predilection whatever for 
the Turk as the representative of the existing Ottoman 
Empire,’ and that he ‘ entertained no sympathy what- 
ever for the political system of Islam, even apart from 
its peculiar religious dogmas.’ Having made these 
' personal statements,’ the author proceeds to develop 
his thesis. He finds ‘ the minds of a large section of 
the English people ’ possessed by an entirely erroneous 
idea, namely, that ‘ Islam teaches intolerance towards 
all those who ore without its fold ; hence the Turks, 
being followers of Islam, persecute their Christian 
subjects.’ He assumes — ‘a very wide concession in- 
de^ ’ — that * those sympathizers axe well acquainted 
with the doctrines of Islam ; ’ and he ' asks them how it 
comes to pass that this religion even at the outset made 
such rapid progress in the East, and has continued (o 
prevail and to advance with such steady strides.’ Let me 
say, in passmg, that I see nothing extraordinaiy in the 
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lapid spread of TalaTn in the beginning of its career, 
considering the circumstances of the time and the 
means employed ; and that I dispute the correctness of 
the assertion implied in the second port of the question. 
I find no evidence that Islam * continues to prevail and 
to advance 'with such steady stiides ’ as Dr. Badger 
assures us. But this by the way. Dr. Badger 
answers his own question, and his explanation is that 
the Cbristianity which Mahomet found existing in 
the world was so corrupt and idolatrous that mankind, 
including laige portions of Christendom, welcomed the 
rdigion of Mahomet in preference to that of Christ. Dr. 
Badger founds this theoiy on ‘ the portrait given of ’ 
Christianity ‘by Dr. Wliite^ in his famous Bampton 

‘ The author of the ‘&jaoas Bampton Lecture in 1788 * was 
not Dr. White, though he delivered it and published it afterwards 
under his name. The lectures were chiefly written by a Mr. 
Badcock, then a Dissenting minister, and afterwards a clergyman 
of the Gfauroh of England. Dr. White, who was Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford, agreed to pay Mr. Badcock 5001. for the MS. 
Mr. Badcock died soon afterwards, and on bis sister presenting 
Mr. 'White’s bond for payment, the latter, with equal folly and 
immorality, refused to redeem bis promise. This led to the aflair 
being published, when the celebrated Dr. Pair immediately laid 
claim to the most brilliant parts of the yolnme. The matter was 
then referred to arbitration ; but that also came to a ludicrous 
termination on the discovciy by one of the arbitrators. Dr. 
Parsons, of BaUiol, that he too had ' a -very oonuderable right 
of property’ in the lectures. A similar claim was made 1^ a Dr. 
Ghdiriel, of Bath. The upshot of the whole imbroglio was 
of course the utter collapse of Dr. 'White’s shortlived repu- 
tation. Gibbon, naturally enough, went out of his way to praise 
the ‘ elegant and ingenious ’ flaud of the Arabic Professor (vol. 
ir. p. 187, Milman’s edition). The fraud had not then been dis- 
covered, and the chief recommendation of the work in Gibbon’s 
mind was doubtless its apology for Mahomet at the expense of the 
Christianity of the day. After all, it was perhaps not very unnatural 
that one Arabic impostor should have felt Tiijnaplf drawn to 
become the apologist of another. 
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Lecture in 1788,’ entitled ‘A Comparison of Mahomet- 
anism and Christianity.’ And then he goes on to 
fortify his theory by additional arguments out of the 
storehouse of his own historical lore and personal 
knowledge. He relates, apparently with much enjoy- 
ment, the rapid progress of Mussulman conquest in 
‘Syria, including Palestine and Jerusalem, Egypt, 
Horthem Africa, Spain.’ ‘Numerous were the pro- 
sdytes from Christianity during this period ; ’ ‘ but 
we do not read of any converts from Islam. The reason 
is obvious ; wherever the Muslims went they witnessed 
in the then prevailing wordiip of the Christians a con- 
firmation of its tenets and features as set forth in the 
Koran.’ ‘ As with the Arab invasions, so with those 
of the Tartars and Ottomans during the long interval of 
eight centuries ; large numbers of the Christians em- 
braced the religion of the conquerors, whereas we have 
no record of any such defection from the ranks of 
Islam to Christianity. And the reason was doubtless 
the same ; Christianity with the subjected peoples had 
lost its vital energy; and had been replaced by an 
ostentatious sensuous worship, and a ceremonial system 
which the Muslims could only regard as idolatrous and 
degrading to the most High God.’ 

Such is the remarkable theory of a writer who 
sneeringly grants to those against whom he writes ‘ a 
very wide concession indeed,’ namely, that they ‘ are 
well acquainted with the doctrines of Islam.’ It seems 
to me that a concession at least as wide must be made 
on behalf of Dr. Badger, if this letter is to be taken as 
an index of his ‘ acquaintance with the doctrines of 
Islam.’ Here is a writer who volunteers to instruct 
the Biiitish public on the causes which conduced to the 
spread of Islam, and he can offer no other e 2 q>lanation 
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of conversions to Islam and non-conversions &om it 
than the repugnance of the Moslem and Christian 
ahke to the Christianity of the time. Does Dr. Badger 
then not know that wherever Islam has wielded an 
independent sway it has always been death for the 
M ussulman to change his religion P Does he not know 
that the most effectual Moslem argument for converting 
Christians has been outrage, torture, and often the 
alternative of death ? Let him read the Blue Books on 
the Syrian massacres published in 1861, and he will 
find ^at arguments of this sort proved too strong 
ibr much Christian flesh and blood in the Lebanon. In 
the preceding pages I have supplied sufficient evidence 
of the methods of persuasion by which Islam was pro- 
pagated ; and when Dr. Badger has had time to study 
more trustworthy authorities than the sparkling charla- 
tanry which Dr. White had the dishonesty to publish 
as his own, he will doubtless be able to ^ve an ex- 
planation of the spread of Mahometanism more consis- 
tent with the facts of history and with ‘ the doctrines 
of Islam ’ than ‘ the famous Bampton Lecture in 1788.’ 

Dr. Badger’s sneers will hardly persuade scholars 
that his acquaintance ‘ with the doctrines of Islam ’ is 
more extensive or accurate than Sir W. Muir’s. ‘ The 
progress of Islam,’ says the latter, ‘ begins to stand out 
in unenviable contrast vrith that of early Christianily. 
Converts were gained to the faith of Jesus by witnessing 
the constancy with which its confessors suffered death. 
They were gained to Islam by the spectacle of the 
readiaess with which its adherents inflicted death. In 
the one case conversion often imperilled the bdiever’s 
life ; in the other, it was for the most part the only 
means of saving it’ ^ 

* Life of JfoAonwf, p. 858, New Edition. 
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But Dr. Badger does not confine his criticism to the 
past. He has lived and travelled mucli in the East. 
He has seen!Mam and Eastern Christianity face to &ce, 
and under a variety of aspects. He has scrutinised the 
conduct of Christian and Mussulman alike, and seen 
their doctrines respectively tested by practice. And 
here is his deliberate judgment. ‘ The Eastern Church 
at the present day,’ he says, ‘ is much what it was in the 
seventh century.’ The Christians, ‘ taken as a whole, 
are not superior to their Turkish rulers either in morals 
or manners, and, with slight exceptions, scarcely any 
intellectual progress has been made among them.’ 
‘Talk about persecutions! those perpetrated by the 
Christians far transcend those of the Muslims, and in 
these latter times there can be no doubt that the poli> 
tical intrigues of Bussia were the mainspring of the 
Bulgarian atrocities.’ 

Here, then, we have a distinct issue raised by a 
gentleman who knows the East well, and whose know- 
ledge gives him a special title to have an opinion on the 
comparative morality of the Mussulmans and Christians 
of the East. The COuistians, he' says, ‘are not superior 
to their Turkish rulers in morals or manners,’ and the 
persecutions ‘ perpetrated by the Christians far tran- 
scend those of the Muslims.’ On the other hand, I 
have now lying before me a book of travels in the 
East written by an Englishman whose experience is 
as large as Dr. Badger’s,' while his general acquire- 
ments are certainly not less extensive ; and his account 
of the matter is altogether difierent — so difierent, in 
fact, that it is only fair to place it before the reader as 
a coimterpoise to Dr. Baker’s. A few extracts 
sufficb as a sample of the whole book, whidi extends 
over 400 pages octavo. 
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‘ They may talk,’ saj^ the author, ‘ of the Hatti- 
cherif, tlmt vain chapter of privileges, in London or 
Paris, and praise die toleration and justice which it 
awards to all classes of the Sultan’s subjects; but 
beyond the immediate eye of the ambassadors this iar- 
famed Magna Charta is no better than a mocker}'.’ 
At Maxdeen he saw a large number of horses, asses, 
inules, and even cows, laden with all manner of booty 
taken firom the unoffending people of the neighbour- 
hood by the Pasha’s soldiers. Among the booty ‘ were 
several loads of human heads, and a number of pri- 
soners, of whom some were to be impaled on the 
morrow.’ The soldiers * committed other excesses too 
horrible to be related. The heart sickens as it con- 
templates such atrocities ; but such is the temper and 
spirit of the Ottoman Government.’ At another place 
the author records the misdeeds of a Mussulman poten- 
tate, who ‘ used the most harsh measures to induce them 
(Christians) to embrace Islamism, and was the cause 
of the murder of their bishop.’ 

At Jezeerah ‘ a heavy gloom seemed to pervade the 
inhabitants. The poor Christians were afraid to open 
their mouths, and related to us in whispers many sad 
tales of Bedr Khan Beg’s tyranny and oppression. The 
Coords, as they walked through the streets or sat in 
the bazaar, looked upon us with sovereign contempt, 
and told us by their insolent and haughty bearing that 
they hated us, as they did all who bore the name of 
Chj^t. Their star was yet in the ascendant, and I 
have no doubt that many of them were even then 
looking forward with satisfaction and rapture to the 
projected slaughter of the mountain Nestorians.’ 

Mohammed Pasha of Mosul was an ignorant tyrant 
who could not even read. On the refusal of some of 
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the people under his jurisdiction to pay the excessive 
taxation, ‘several hundreds were totally massacred, 
and the ears of a large number were cut off and hung 
up before the gates of Mosul.’ ‘ It is well known that 
he wS.s in the habit of sending large bribes to the 
Sultan’s ministers, who urged in his behalf the vigour 
with which he had suppressed anarchy and rebellion 
and the general efficiency of his rule, whenever any 

effort was made to remove him from office He 

secretly fomented disturbances among the Coords and 
Nestoiians, and was himself the first to convey the 
intelligence to the Sublime Porte,’ 

The Yezedees are desciibed by the author whom 
I am quoting as ‘ a very industrious “race, dean in their 
habits, and quiet and orderly in their general be- 
haviour.’ They are also ‘comparatively free from 
many of those known immoralities which pollute the 
lives and conduct of Mohammedans.’ The Mussulman 
Pasha of the district, ‘ instigated thereto by fimaticism 
and a thirst for booty,’ tell upon some of these people, 
‘burned their villages, carried many of them away 
captive, and on the mound of Koyvonjuk massacred 
several thousands in cold blood, who had fled thither 
hoping that the people of Mosul woidd offer them a 
refuge within the dty walls. . . . The Yezedees of that 
district were subjected to the most wanton oppression 
in order to force them to embrace Islamism. Many 
underwent impiisoiunent, stiipes, and other indignities, 
and a few suffered death, rather than renounce thek 
creed ; but seven entire villages became the followers 
of the False Prophet.’ 

Bedr Khan Seg, already mentioned, in addition to 
‘ a great persecution of the Jacobite Christians of Jebel- 
door,’ whom he forced to work without pay and under 
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the lash, ‘ plundered many of their monasteries ; ’ and 
finished up by ‘ compassing the deatli of the Jacobite 
l^imate of Midy&t,’ whom he caused to be ripped open 
and to have his heart torn out. The only offence com- 
mitted by the Bishop was ‘ his zeal in conlirmii.g his 
people in the Christian faith, and in persuading them 
to suffer any indignity rather than apostatize, wdiich 
the Coords were attemptii^ to force them into.’ This 
Bedr Hhan Beg is described as kind and liberal towards 
the Mussulmans ; ‘but all this side of his character,’ says 
our author, ‘was exhibited to his co-religionists, and his 
bounty was confined to them ; towards the Christians 
his bigotry and intolerance led him to act witli fiendish 
malignity.’ In some places ‘ the bigotry of tire Mussul- 
mans is such that the Chrbtian females scarcely ever 
venture abroad, except to church, and that not more 
than once a month.’ 

In fact, a great part of the volume from which I am 
quoting reads like the reports of Messrs. Baring and 
Schuyler from Batak. We read over and over again 
of ‘ ravages too horrible to be related.’ The people of 
Tehoraa heard that the Mussulmans of the neighbour- 
hood were meditating an attack upon them, and applied 
to the Pasha of Mosul for protec,tion. ‘ The Pasha took 
no notice ; ’ but ‘ the Agha of Teal ’ offered ‘ to protect 
their women and children pending the expected fray.’ 
The Christians trusted him and placed their women 
and children under his protection; and the fiend 
rewarded their confidence by a general massacre. 
‘Three hundred women and as many children were 
brutally put to the sword in one indiscriminate slaugh- 
t^ ; only two girls who were left for dead on the field 
escaped to relate the sad tale of this honible tragedy.’ 
The inen w'ere then attacked, and ‘ after fighting bravdy 
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for two hours gave up the contest ’ and were massacred. 
‘ About one hundred prisoners, mostly women and child- 
ren, were afterwards taken from the houses, which 
were then fired, as were the trees and other cultivation 
in the neighbourhood.’ This bdng accomplished, the 
commander of the troops and the. Heutenant-govemor 
of the district took up their stations near one of the 
churches and had the prisoners brought before them to 
receive their sentence, which our author gives as fol^ 
lows : ‘ Make an end of them ; the English Consul at 
Mosul cannot release them from the grave.’ And ‘ an 
end of them’ was made accordingly. ‘A few of the 
girls, remarkable for their beauty, were spared; the 
rest were immediately seized and put to death. During 
this invasion about five hundred Nestorians were 
murdered, all the villages of Tehoma were destroyed, 
the churches were razed, the rituals were burned, and 
the few remaining villagers crossed the frontier and 
sought safety and support among tlieir brethren in 
Persia.’ 

The ‘infidel semi-barbarous Government’ of Turkey, 
as our author calls it, had its attention called to these 
massacres ; but it ‘ espoused the cause of Bedr Ehan 
Beg, and publicly defended the aggressions of the 
Coords as a just punishment of the Nestorians for having 
murdered a whole village of Mahommedaus — a base 
fabrication.’ ■ 

At Doori die author was ‘ kindly received into the 
house of the Nestorian Bishop of Berwari,’ who gave 
him ‘ a sad account of his diocese.’ I inquired why he 
did not represent these proceedings to the Mutsdlim 
of Amedia. “Of what use would that be?” said he. 
“ The aGovemors are all Moslems, and never attend to 
our grievances, and our persecutors who surround us 

ftS 
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only vex us the more for having dared to seek redress.” 

‘ I spoke to him about the education of his people ; to 
whi^ the poor man replied : “ Come, come ; we shall 
be glad to welcome you, our churches shall be open to 
you, you may establish schools amongst us, and I will 
see that my people obey you. Perhaps your coming 
may fiee us from the tyranny of the infidels; but as for 
oursdves, we can do nothing. We have barely bread 
enough to eat ; we cannot procure books ; we hiirdly 
dare worship God in our churches ; and what would 
the Coords say if we were to begin to instruct our 
children ? They have already destroyed by tlieir 
tyranny more than one-half of the population of this 
district, and they will not be satisfied until they have 
entirely exterminated us.” ’ 

In short, nothing has been related in connection 
with the Bulgarian atrocities which is not matched over 
and over again in the experiences of the traveller from 
whom I have been quoting. It is a horrible tale of 
pillage, massacres, violations, forcible conversions to 
Islam, and general intolerance towards Christianity. 
And all these things, let it be remembered, are not ex- 
ceptional instances of Mussulman barbarity ; they are 
the common and ordinary fruits of Turkish misrule — 
the fate to which the Christian population of Turkey 
are exposed every week of their lives. ‘ Instances of 
this sort,’ says our author, * go to destroy all hope that 
the new ordinances will effect any radical reformation 
in the Turkish Empire.’ All attempts at reformation 
are ‘ nothing more than the putting of a new patch on 
an old garment : the concessions which they accord may 
cover the more glaring defects of a bad system for a 
time, but in the end will make tho rent worse ; and no 
traveller in the East, w;ho has looked beyond the surface 
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of Ottoman rule, whether under the old or new rigime, 
can tail to be convinced that it is based upon no fixed 
principles of justice, or of real anxiety for the welfare 
of thp subject, and is consequently rotten at its very 
core, and fast falling into decay .... In fact, the 
Osmanlis do not possess the materials for administering 
any other than a despotic form of government, and 
therefore any attempt made on their part to effect a 
radical change in their political system will be fiitile. 
Their Pashas are generally ignorant and rapadous men ; 
their Cadis or judges are venal to a pinverb; their 
Ulemas are unalterably attached to the old policy, and 
their soldiers are devoid of one spark of true patriotism.’ 
‘ Oh, the withering curse of Islam ! ’ he exclaims, in 
another place. ‘ I am convinced that Turkish domina- 
tion will be a curse, and a heavy curse too, to the 
Christian mountaineei’s ; and my sincere prayer is that 
God, in his mercy, will soon break the staff of Moham- 
medan tyranny and oppression, and &ee the Kestoriaus 
from its baneful slaveiy. “ So let thine enemies perish, 
0 Lord ; but let them that love Him be as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might." ’ 

The author is evidently of opinion that his aspiration, 
at least as regaids Ottoman rule, is likely to be fidfilled 
ere long. ‘ It is important to bear in mind,’ he says, 

‘ that the Turks have no hold whatever on the affections 
of the masses in the empire ; on the contrary, they are 
cordially hated, not only by the Christians, but also by 
the Coords, Yezedees, Druses, and Arabs— that is, by 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of their subjects, who 
could overthrow the Ottoman dynasty at a blow.’ It 
is an instinct of self-preservation therefore which 
prompts the Porte to resist any suggestion to improve- 
the condition of its subjects. The only security for the 
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governing caste lies in keeping the mass of tlie popula- 
tion in a state of ignorance, poverty and degradation. 

On the other hand, the author gives, on the whole, 
a pleasing account of the morals of the Christians ^ and 
he describes in glowing language the condition of 
Christianity in the East before Islam swept over it with 
its blighting curse. 

It is obvious, then, tliat no two accounts of the 
same facts could be more opposed to each other than 
Dr. Badger’s and that of tJie traveller from whom I 
have been quoting. The former accounts for the rapid 
spread of Mahometanism by saying that it was morally 
and religiously so superior to the Christianity of the 
day that not only did it prove more attractive to the 
heathen, but that even Christians embraced it in 
multitudes. And the same contrast, according to Dr. 
Badger, stiU exists. Islam is even now more tolerant 
than Eastern Christianity, and the Christians ‘ are not 
superior to their Turkish rulers in morals or manners.’ 

The other traveller, on the contrary, gives a glow- 
ing account of Christianity in the East when Mahomet 
began his career, and accounts for the rapid spread of 
Mahometanism by its liberal emplojTnent of the irre- 
sistible argument of physical force — an argument 
which even now is sometimes succcssfid in converting 
villages per ealtum. He also agrees with all Avell-in- 
formed writers in describing the Turks as utterly and 
incurably depraved — a race whose very presence fills 
the atmosphere around them with a moral pestilence. 
And he found them everywhere as bigoted and fanatical 
as tliey are venal and impure. 

-All this is very perplexing ; and the perplexity is 
greatly increased when one looks at the title-page of 
the volume which so fiatly contradicts Dr. Badger, and 
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finds that the name of the author is George Percy 
Badger. The reader may satisfy himself by looking at 
' the first volume of a learned work on ‘ The Nestorians 
and their Hituals.’ He 'will find all my references on 
the following pages : — 34, 37, 48, 49, 57, 69, 75, 133, 
303, 305, 329, 362, 371, 372, 382, 383. The work is 
out of print, I believe ; and it is probable that very few 
of those who read Dr. Badger’s letter on ‘ Islam and 
Christianity in the East ’ had the advantage of compar- 
ing the opinions there expressed with the author’s pre- 
viously published opinions on the same subject. Which, 
then, ai*e we to believe ? the Dr. Badger of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, or the Dr. Badger of 77ts Nestorians and 
their Rituals ? I believe the latter, because I find his 
opinions and facts supported by independent testi- 
mony, while the somewhat imperious dogmatism of 
Dr. Badger in the Pall Mall Gazette rests on no better 
authority than the shallow plagiarisms of an Oxford 
charlatan of the last century. I cannot help thinking, 
too, that Dr. Badger would have sho-wn better taste if, 
.in the enthusiasm of his' fresh conversion, he had ex- 
pressed less scorn for opinions which were so lately his 
own, an^ which have at least this much to recommend 
them — that they i^t on solid and irrefutable facts. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE LIO^E BIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. 

Befobe advaadng fuTtber in our argument, let us look 
back for a moment and see where we stand. The ends 
for which civilised governments exist I have summed 
up under four heads : namely, to aflbrd security 
for life, security £3r honour, securily for religious free- 
dom, and security for propei-ty, I have proved by a 
mass of overwhelming evidence that the Turkish 
Government fulfils not one of tliese ends ; which 
means, in fact, that it is a misnomer to call it a 
Government at all. I have then gone on to sliow 
that there are no elements in the case upon which it 
is possible to build any hopes of regeneration, and that 
the evil is consequently incurable. The next point in 
my argument is that the evil, though aggravated and 
crystallized in the Tiiik, is inherent in aU Mussidmau 
Governments, as proved by their most frvourable 
specimeiis, namely, the rule of the Saracens in Sicily 
and Spain. 

But I can imagine sanguine or prejudiced objectors 
saying : We admit your premisses so far. We will not 
deny that the Turkish Government is all that you 
have described it. lior will we deny that the same 
symptoms, with whatever difierences in detail, have 
been visible in all other Mussulman Governments. Still, 
and despite all these admissions, we cannot accept your 
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conclusion, tliat the evil is incurable and regeneration 
hopeless. We hold to the truth of the proverb which 
warns us that ‘while there’s life there’s hope.’ Li 
bodies politic as in human bodies we have instances of 
wonderful recoveries in defiance of the most skilful 
diagnosis, and therefore we do not yet despair of the 
recovery of the Sick Man at Constantinople. He. has 
just made an unexpected display of vitality ; there is 
evidently a reserve of latent force in him for which 
nobody gave him credit ; we are disposed to think that 
the doctors have mistaken his case; and we believe 
that by means of careful nursing and a judicious ap- 
plication of non-irritating stimulants, the patient may 
be put on his legs again, and live to do good service 
to Eritish interests. 

I proceed now to show, therefore, that the case 
before us is not that of a man smitten with 'a disease - 
of which the doctors have mistaken tbe nature; but 
rather that of a dipsomaniac or opium-eater who per- 
sists in imbibing the poison which paralyses his limbs 
and disorders his fiiculties. The poison of the Sick 
Man is Islam. Cure him of that, and I will grant that 
even the Turk may yet be reclaimed. But while he 
remains a Mussulman his case is quite hopeless. I do 
not affirm that under no condition whatever could a 
Mussulman Power discharge the functions of a civilized 
Government. There is one, and but one, condition 
under which that is possible. Given a population 
which is wholly Mussulman, it is possible for it under 
the Sacred Law of Islam to enjoy security in respect to 
life, honour, religion, and property. Li such a case 
Islam is doubtless a great improvement upon pagan re- 
ligion^; though even then it binds the State that owns 
it in fetters which bar all progress beyond a certain.. 
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point. But it has this bad distinction among all the 
religions of tlie world, tliat it is the only one which is 
essentially and professedly anti-humon. Islam is the 
only religion which declares a war of extermination 
against the whole non-Mussulman world — a war which 
is implacable and endless except in the case of those 
privileged religions whose members are allowed to 
ransom their lives on certain oppressive and degrading 
conditions. 

But when a Mussulman people rules over a non- 
Mussulman population it cannot possibly govern that 
population justly. It cannot give it equality before 
the law. It cannot mix with it. It cannot assimilate 
it or be assimilated. There is an eternal gulf between 
the two races which there is no possibility of filling up 
or bridging over except by burying Islam in it. The 
inevitable result of coiu-se is a state of chronic dis- 
afiTection on the part of the subject population ; and 
when, as in Turkey, they form the majority, and are, 
moreover, superior to tlieir rulers in intelligence, in 
education, in morals, and in capacity of development, 
it is only a question of time when they will throw ofi* 
the yoke of the oppressor. They will not submit to it, 
and th^ ought not to submit to it, a moment longer 
than they find themselves in a condition to break it. 
A Mussulman Government ruling over a non-Mussul- 
man population is thus always and by necessity in the 
cruel dilemma described by Idvy: it 'can neither 
bear its vices nor their remedies.’ It is obliged by an 
unchangeable constitution to refuse the simple neces- 
saries of political life, and its only choice is between 
starvation and apoplexy. 

The Turkish Government, like all Musstdman 
Governments, is strictly theocratic. It is based on the 
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Koran, or rather on the authoritative interpretation of 
the Koran which is enbalmed for ever in the unrepeal- 
able dogmas of the Multeka. The Koran itself is bad 
enough ; but it is not necessaiy to enter into any con- 
troversy as to its teaching. We are saved aU trouble on 
that score by the Multdka, the doctrine of which is too 
dear and incisive to admit of any doubt. Let the 
reader refresh his memory by looking back on pp. 
102-6, and let him remember that the Multeka is an 
autliority binding on every Mussulman, from the Kalif 
to the beggar, and from which there is no appeal. It 
has always been the law of every State in which Tslam 
has been supreme. 

But the Turkish Government has absorbed into its 
system more thoroughly than any other Mussulman 
Government the principles and doctrines of the.Mul- 
t^ka. And this it has done through the institution 
of the Ulema. For some time after Mahomet the Kalife 
summed up in their own persons the functions of the 
pontiff, the lawgiver, and the judge. The Kalif redted 
the public prayers at tlie stated hours in the mosque ; 
he made such changes in the civil law — ^the law of the 
Koran he could not alter — as he deemed expedient ; 
and he heard complaints and administered justice in 
person. As the empii’e of Islam extended, the Kalils 
found the discharge of aU these ofBces too much for 
them, and they had recourse to a division of labours. 
The reading of the public prayers, except on 
special occasions, was discharged by deputy, and the 
administration of justice was gradually resigned into 
the hands of the Ulemas or authorised interpreters 
of the Koran. Theoretically Islam 'has no sacerdo&l 
caste ; practically it 1ms a very strict one. Every 
Mussulman, for example, has in the abstract a right 
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of private judgment in the interpretation of the Koran; 
but he falls under the stigma of heresy if he insists on any 
interpretation at variance with the traditions of which 
the Ulemas are the acknowledged guardians and ^pp- 
sitors. So again with regard to marriage and funerals ; 
every Mussulman is theoretically entitled to perform 
these rites for himself. But the ceremonies connected with 
them involve questions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
and the services of the Ulemas are consequently here 
also put in requirition. But inasmuch as the precepts of 
the Koran, with the glosses supplied by the traditional 
sayings of the Prophet, pervade the life of man in all 
its departments, the Ulemas natmally obtained footing 
in private and domestic life. For a time their influence, 
though great, was informal. But they gradually 
worked their way into a recognised position, and have 
been for a long time all-powerful. The extent of their 
power may be measured by two fiicts. The vast pro- 
portion of the laud of Turkey belongs to them, secure 
from confiscation and taxation ; and the administration 
of justice throughout the empire is in their hands. 

Originally the Ulema, like the Kalif, united the 
religious and the judicial fimctinns. But in process of 
time the two elements were gradually separated, and 
the Ulemas were consequently divided into two branches, 
one of which devoted itself to the interpretation and 
administration of the law ; the other to the superin- 
tendence of public worship and the dischaige of the 
official duties of religion. 

The formal constitution of the Ulema dates from the 
time of Mahomet II. Its hierarchy of ranks is ad- 
mitted by Ubidni to be ‘ extremely complicated ’ in its 
details, and ‘ little understood even in Turkey ; ’ but 
its main features are simple enough. It comprehends 
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three classes of functionaii^ : the judges, or Cadis ; the 
interpreters of the law, or Mufds ; and the ministers of 
religion, or Imaums. Each of these classes is subdivided 
into several grades, with corresponding titles, upon 
whK^ it is not necessaiy to remark more particularly. 

At the head of the Ulema is the Sheik-ul-Islam or 
Grand Mufti. His rank is cobrdinate with that of the 
Grand Vizier, and his official salary, independently of 
perqidsites and bribes — an important exception — is 
about 12,000Z. a year. All the judges of the Empire 
are practically appointed by him. Some he appoints 
directly, without consultation either with the Grand 
Vizier or Sultan ; and the rest are all appointed on his 
nomination or through his nominees. The Sheik-ul- 
Islam and the two Presidents of the High Court of Justice 
are the only judges who axe paid by the State. The 
rest are paid by a tax of one-fortieth on the expense of 
all suits submitted to them, and a mmilax tax on 
legacies and such transfer of properties as pass through 
their hands. But the chief part of their emoluments is 
derived from bribes. Ubidni, for example, mentions 
the case of a Mollah who returned at the expiration of 
his year’s judgeship, the salary of which was about 
800Z., with a fortune of 8,000/. 

It is, moreover, the privilege of the Sheik-ul-Islam 
to sanction the political acts of the Government with 
his Fetvah, or sacred impnmatur, certifying them to 
be in accordance with the Koran, and tlierefore obliga- 
tory on the faithful This is a most important power, 
for without the Sheik-ul-Islam’s Eetvah no legislative 
act of the Government can take effect. Midhat’s con- 
stitution would have been invalid without it ; and the 
ffict that it obtained it is of itself a sufficient proof tfiat 
it was intended to be, as in fact it is, a sham. 
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This power of veto by the Sheik-iil-Islam may be 
explained as follows. ‘ Spiritual power in Islam,’ 
Ubicini truly observes, ‘ begins and finishes with Maho- 
met.’ There is no hint of spiritual succession in the 
Koran, and Mahomet himself carefully excluded ■sttiy 
such idea when he was asked to appoint a successor. 
He professed to be the last and greatest of the Prophets, 
and as such incapable of having either a successor or 
representative. And, as a matter of fact, the early 
Kalifs never pretended to occupy any such position ; 
nor, indeed, does the Sultan make any such pretension 
now. He could not, if he would, for such an as- 
sumption is repugnant to the Sacred Law. Here are 
the qualifications of the Kalifate, as laid down in the 
Multeka : — 

‘ The Supreme Head of the Mussulmans must pro- 
fess the doctrines of the Koran; have attained his 
majority ; be of sound mind, of the masculine gender, 
and a free man. He is the depositary of the Sacred 
Code and the guardian of the Canon Law. He pre- 
sides over public prayer on Pridays and at the two 
festivals of the Bairam. Entrusted with the general 
guardianship of the faithful, he alone has the right of 
appointing all public ofiicers, admiuisteriDg the finances, 
commanding the armies, making war and peace, watch- 
ing over the safety of the State, and maintaining public 
order ; in a word, of governing the Empire. 

‘ The person of the Sovereign is sacred and inviola- 
ble ; his supreme magistracy and his absolute superiority 
over the whole social body place him above the penal 
laws, and consequently beyond punishment. 

‘ He is forbidden, however, to make the slightest 
(ihange in any part of the canonical legislation, more 
particularly if such change, by its natm'e and object, 
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sliould tend to alter the condition of the nation — of the 
seiranta of God confided to his care and protection.’ 

The Kalif must also ‘ be of the blood of the Korm- 
shites ; ’ but this is explained to mean no more than 
< thobhe be not of another race.’ 

The Kalif is, in feet, merely the chosen del^ate of 
the feithful, as indeed the Multdka calls him ; and he 
is under the Law, never above it. He is to be obeyed 
so long and so fer as he conforms to the Chei^iat or 
Sacred Law. The moment he transgresses it, his sub- 
jects have not merely the right, it is their bounden duty, 
to disobey him. And if he continues to transgress he 
may be deposed, but only under the sanction of a 
Fetvah from the Sheik-ul-Islam. This was exemplified 
in the deposition of the last two Sultans. On the other 
hand, the Sultan may depose the Sheik-ul-Islam, and 
has done so several times of late. But he is bound to 
appoint another at once out of a limited number. So 
that by getting rid of the Sheik-ul-Islam he cannot get 
rid of the Law. 

In fine, we have in Islam an iufallibiiily as dogmatic 
as that of Bome since the Vatican Council, and much' 
more rigid. The infallibility of Home is that of a living 
voice. You may convict it of logical and historical 
contradictions and inconsistencies ; but solvitur anibu- 
lando. Wliile you. are arguing the organ of infallibility 
moves on, and leaves you to pick as many holes as you 
like in his new decree. But the Infellible Pontiff of 
Islam has been dead for centuries, and he has no suc- 
cessor. What seemed to him good to decree tv^elve 
centuries ago for the guidance of rude and ignorant 
Arabs must rule for ever the conduct of his foUowers ; 
and J^he inviolable sanctity of his decrees is guarded 
by a most powerfiil and wealthy corporation whose 
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interest it is to prevent the introduction into the Empire 
of European culture and civilization. ‘ It is easy to 
understand,’ says Ubicini,^ ‘ that a body so powerfully 
organized ’ as the Ulema, ‘ which has centred in itself 
all the vitality of Islamism, and achieved the formation 
of a sort of aristocracy, in a country where privileges 
are unknown, must be opposed to all ideas of reform, 
which would be the utter ruin of its power.’ 

In the course of some conversation with Dr. 
Dbllinger, soon after the Vatican Coundl, I remember 
asking him whether he thought it likely that the suc- 
cessor of Pio Nono, if so disposed, would be able to 
make any great change in the policy of the Vatican. 
‘ My dear friend,’ he replied, ‘ the thing is impossible. 
The Curial system has been the growth of centuries, 
and it will take many a reforming Pope to introduce 
any material change. That the Vatican Council is tlie 
highest tide-mark of Ultramontanism, and that the tide 
is on the turn, I cannot allow myself to doubt. The 
abolition of the Temporal Power is a good beginning. 
The Eternal City, as it becomes more and more secu- 
larised, wiU be less and less regarded as tlie capital of 
Catholic Christendom ; and in proportion to the degree 
in which that change progr^ses will the Curial system 
be seen to be an anachronism and an incubus. But 
the system is so complex, is made up of so many wheels 
within wheels, and has the whole Episcopate so com- 
pletely in its tods, that the change, which I believe to 
be inevitable, will take a long time to accomplish. 
I^iloctetes has received his wound ; but it is impos- 
sible to predict the hour of his death.’ 

Whatever truth there may be in Dr. Dollinger’s 


* VoL i, p, 84. 
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observations as regards the Vatican, they sire certainly 
very applicable to the theocratic Government of 
Turkey. Within the circumference of the Turkish 
Empire the Ulema is a much more powerful body than 
thd^KSman Curia is in the Boman Catholic Obe^ence. 
It is in &ct veiy nearly what the Boman Curia was in 
the Papal States before the abolition of the Temporal 
Power. The whole of the religious organization erf the 
country and the entire magistracy are under its direct 
control; and by its power of veto in the sphere of 
legislation it commands also the political situation. Its 
internal organization, too, is at least as complex as that 
of the Curia, and its various aiticulations have been 
welded into a compact and subtle system by ages of 
experience. It is at once a political and religious cor- 
poration, formidable both from its recognised position 
and privileges and from its enormous wealth. It is 
also a secret society, stretching its terOacuki all over the 
Turkish Empire. But it differs from the Boman Curia 
in one essential point. Its authority does not extend 
all over the world of Islam as that of the Curia does 
over the world of Boman Catholicism. Neither tlie 
Sheik-ul-Islam nor the Sultan, nor both together, vdeld, 
out of the Turkish dominions, any authority analogous 
to that exercised by the Pope within the sphere of the 
Boman Obedience. Islam, properly speaking, has no 
head. It has a ‘ Leader ’ (Imaum), or Commander of 
the Faithful ; but he holds his office by election or by 
legal settlement, and not in virtue of any jua divinum. 
Islam has also its President Interpreter in the Sheik-ul- 
Islam or Grand Mufti ; but neither does his office rest 
on any theory of divine right. He is more like the 
General of a rohgious order, and usually consults the 
principal members of the Ulema before granting his 
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Fetvah on important occasions. Thus tlie question 
whether Chiistians sliould be allowed to bear arms 
was submitted to the Sheik-ul-Islam last summer, and 
it was only after consultation with the general body 
of the triema that he issued his peremptory fecVah 
in the negative, on the ground tliat such permission 
was forbidden by the Sacred Law. 

The unity of Islam, therefore, is a unity altogether 
different from the unity of the Papacy, or indeed from 
any rational conception of Christian unity. The theory 
of Ultramontanism, as I understand it, is that the living 
organ of infallibility may increase ad libitum — ^for the 
Pope is himself the ultimate tribunal of appeal — the 
stock of Christian dogma ; increase it, that is, in its 
matter as well as in its form. It is the province of the 
Pope to propoimd new trutlis ; not merely to define 
old ones ; to discover lacuncB in the Christian Eevelation, 
and to assign to each its appropriate dogma.^ What 
others consider the true Catholic view is, that the whole 
body of Christian credeuda was * once for all delivered 
the province of the Church being limited to the task of 
guarding the deposit, when drcumstances required it, 
by fresh definitions. But those definitions were not 
intended, nor were they understood, to add anything to 
the bulk of their contents. In other words, fresh dog- 
mas, like the Homoousion or Theotokos, were intended 
to make truths already received clearer, not to add to 
their number. On the other hand, both Ultramontanes 
and their opponents agree in excluding all that comes 

I The Ariaa controvei^, aajB Dr. Nemnaa in an eloquent 
passage, ‘ discovered a new sph^, if we may so speaJr, in the 
pealms of light, to which the Church had not yet assigned its in- 
habitant .’ — Essay on Development, p. 405. The dogmh of the 
Immaculate Conception at last tenanted the vacant throne. 
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under the name of discipline from tlie sphere of Christ- 
ian dogma, as belonging to the region of contingent 
and variable matter. They are thus free to adapt 
themselves to circumstances ; to advance with the tide 
ofUUlnan affairs, guiding or moderating its tendencies 
as the case may be. 

But Islam is a crystallisation, not an organism, and 
its unity is that of a vis inerticB, not of a living body. 
It is powerful as an instrument of destruction when 
wielded by a capable aim ; but it admits of no develop- 
ment or growth. It rests on the principle of immu- 
tability, not in the sphere of faith alone, but also in its 
pohtical and social institutions ; and this must neces- 
sarily prove fatal to it, sooner or later, when it comes 
in contact with civilized and self-modifying States. It 
has been fatal to it in Spain, in Sidly, in Hindustan ; 
and would have destroyed it long ago in Turkey if the 
mutual jealousies of the Great Powers had not arrested 
the process of decomposition. The institutions of every 
Mussulman State are of necessity built upon the Koran ; 
and the Koran being the last expression of the Divine 
Win, reform is not only superfluous, but presumptuous 
and impious in addition.^ 

Thus we see that the Koran is bound to destroy, in the 
long run, every State which is ruled by it ; and Turkey 
is ruled by it more systematically and more irretriev- 
ably than Mussulman States in general have been. 

Another point for consideration is the influence of 
Mahomet himself on his followers in succeeding genera- 
tions. He is the Pattern Man of the Mussulman world, 

‘ * L’nltima edizione de’aomandi del Greatore Boritta ab etemo : 
leoitata a biani dall’angiolo Gkibriele all’apostolo illiteiato, il 
qnale venia ripetendo la liTdazione, e si chiamolla Kordm, owia 
lettnra.’ — ArriRr i, Storia dei JIfuiulmani di BieQia, voL i, p. 61 . 

>1 
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and occupies practically much the same place in the 
thoughts of the Modem which the Pattern Man of Chris- 
tendom does in the heart of the Christian. He is the 
Modem’s intercessor with the Most High/ and his 
unique and unapproachable dignity is proclaimed'^m 
every minaret in the same breath with the unity of the 
Eternal God. To speak against God is a sin, but a 
pardonable one ; but to speak against the Prophet is 
blasphemy which must be expiated by the death of the 
blasphemer on earth, and his punishment in heU-fire for 
ever. The laws of morality which bind his followers 
are relaxed in the Prophet’s own favour, and the very 
angels think it an honour to do him service. 

Such being the position occupied by Mahomet in 
the system of Islam, it is impossible that the characters 
of his followers should escape the contagion of his 
example. The votaries of all religions have their 
characters shaped and moulded by the object of their 
homage. We grow irresistibly into the likeness of the 
being whom we reverence and obey, and this general 
tendency becomes intendhed in proportion to the in- 
dividuahty of our ideal, and the place which he occu- 
pies in our life. But no religion has ever had a 
founder of more distinct personality than Mahomet, or 
one who has impressed his own character more deeply 
on the polity which he established. To the eye Islam 
is more closely identified with Mahomet than Chris- 
tianity is with Christ. The sayings and doings of the 
Prophet in Arabia centuries ago are the unchangeable 
rule and pattern of the Mussulman’s life for evermore ; 
not his present power and illuminating wisdom (sup- 
posing it possible) acting on the spirit of his followers, 

^ ‘ Plem de oonfiance dans le BeconrB du Tre8-H]aiit,'appnyd 
snr I’intercesBum de notre Propb^.’ — Hatti-Oherif de OtHihcme. 
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and guiding them through the tangled maze of ehnng in g 
affairs. 

Hence it follows that the character of Mahomet is 
aajji^ortant factor in the calculation, when we are dis- 
cussing the claims of a social and political regeneration 
for Mussulman Turkey. Now what was the one pro- 
minent feature in the character of Mahomet P I do not 
hesitate to say that it was an imperious, all-absorbing 
selfishness. Whatever barred his way to the gratifica- 
tion of his passions must be got rid of by violence or 
treachery; and all means were considered lawfiil 
which furthered the ends he had in view. It is not 
necessary to discuss the relative proportions of sin- 
cerity and imposture which formed the staple of his 
earlier Suras. It is with his character after the success 
of his enterprise Uiat we have to dp. The test of 
character is not how a man bears himself in the season 
of adversity and impotence; but how he behaves 
when he is in a position to put his real motives and 
principles in practice. Judged by this standard, 
Mahomet must be pronounced one of the most detest- 
able characters in history. The sword, the dagger, 
poison and unscrupulous fraud, backed by a command- 
ing win, a persuasive tongue, and rare political capa- 
city, — these were the instruments by which he mounted 
to power ; and he compensated his followers for the 
few not very trying restrictions which he imposed upon 
them by the gift of imlimited dominion over the rest 
of mankind. Like the Tempter of old, he showed 
them all the kingdoms of the world and the ^oiy of 
them, and promised to put them in possession of the 
intoxicating vision, if only they would £ei11 down and 
swear him an eternal allegiance. Nor, in enlisting them 
under his banner, did he make any severe demand on 
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t-lieir self-deninl. lu furbidding the use of wine he 
denied them a gratification fijr which they had no 
special craving ; but he not only permitted, he gave, a 
Divine sanction to the unbridled indulgence of .all 
their characteristic vices. The Arab iuherited a 
supreme contempt for human life : Mahomet bade him 
gratify it to the top of his bent, on the sole condition 
that the life sacrificed should not be that of a Mussul- 
man. The Arab was the most vain-glorious of human 
beings : Mahomet told him tiiat he had a Divine right 
to his self-conceit, since it was written in the Book of 
Fate that the Arab race was the predestined ruler . of 
the world and heir of all the ages. The Arab was 
proud of his language : Mahomet said that it was the 
language of Heaven, and was consequently so sacred 
that its use was forbidden to all but tlie True Believers.^ 
The Arab was an inveterate freebooter: Mahomet 
opened up to him an endless vista of predatory war- 
fare, with spoils in abundance, of all that could fire the 
fancy, in case of victory ; or the refreshing bowers of 
Paradise, attended by ever-beautiful and ever-youthfiil 
black-eyed houris, if he died a hero’s death. The 
Arab practised slavery : Mahomet gave him for bond- 
slaves as many of the human race as he chose to spare 
after satiating his lust of carnage. The Arab was 
grossly licentious : Mahomet gave him leave to take as 
many wives as he pleased, and concubines without 
number;^ and tlie crowning delight of his sensual 

' The strict enforcement of this prohibition was impossible 
when the Arabs passed b^oud the borders of Arabia ; bnt its 
spirit was observed in the command, still nnrepealed, that non- 
Mossnlmans shall not use seals with Arabic inscriptions. 

* It has been snid by some that Mahomet elevated the posi- 
tion of woman. I fail to see how. He restricted the Mussnlmaa 
to the use of four wives, at one time, bnt he gave him an nn- 
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Paradise is the increased opportunity which it offers 
for the safe gratification of animal lusts.^ The Arabs 
had a ^ine of stupid superstition at Mecca : Mahomet 
constated it as the holiest spot on earth, and made 
the city which was sanctified by the presence of the 
Kaaba the portal to Paradise.^ All this rendered the 
pretended Eevelation of Mahomet very acceptable to 
the Arabs ; but it pronounced on them at the same 
time, as Major Osborn truly observes, * a sentence of 
perpetual barbarism.’ ® 

And Mahomet’s example has been even more per- 
nicious than his teaching. Every vice which he sanc- 
tioned in his followers he practised, even beyond the 
limits of his own precepts, in his person. While he was 
feeling his way to power and was exposed to persecu- 
tion he showed, as men in such circumstances are wont 
to show, a conciliatory disposition, and offered the right 
hand of fellowship to Jew and Christian. To both alike 
he said; ‘ Unto every one of you have we given a law, 
and an open path ; and if God had pleased. He had 
surely made you one people. But He hath thought fit 
to give you different laws, that He might try you in 
that which He hath given you respectively. Therefore 
strive to excel each other in good wor!^ : unto God 
shall ye all return, and then will He declare unto you 
that concerning which ye have disagreed.’ * ‘ To every 

limited right of diyorc^— that is to say, unlimited right to lenew 
his wives at pleasure. In virtue of this right a grandson of the 
Prophet managed to enjoy nineiywives in the course of his lifb, 
heaides conouhhies. 

> A1 Koran, o. Iv. and Sale’s Prdiminaiy Disooune^ Ac., pp. 
69-70. 

* Sbid. 0. xriL 

* Islam under the Arahs, p. 92. 

* A1 Koran, o. v. 
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people God,’ he declared, ‘ had sent a messenger,’ and 
he daimed for himself only a coordinate position with 
the prophets which went before him. His revelation 
Avas an advance upon theirs — that was all. B ut h is 
pretensions increased with his success, till they culmi- 
nated at last in a decree of perpetual war against all 
who refused to accept the Koran. The Jews were the 
first to experience his vengeance. He had fortified his 
earlier Suras with spurious quotations fi:om the Pentar 
teuch, which he said contained the same revdation to 
the Jews which he was commissioned to deliver, in the 
Koran, to the Arabs. 'But when he went to Medina, 
the Jews denounced his quotations as forgeries, and he 
retaliated by fiercely accusing them of hadng corrupted 
and falsified their Sacred Books.^ Denunciations, 
however, were not enough. The presence of the Jews, 
confuting his revelations out of their Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, was a standing menace to him; and he took 
measures, first to silence them, and when that failed, 
to get rid of them altogether. A Hebrew woman of 
the name of Asma, who exposed the Prophet and his 
claims to ridicule in some satiiical verses, was soon 
afterwards assassinated by an agent of Mahomet, who 
crept into her apartment at midnight and plimged his 
dagger into her breast as she lay asleep between her 
little ones. A few weeks afterwards an aged Jew, of 
learning and ability, was murdered in the same way 
and for the same crime. 

The Jews now took measures to discover the myste- 
rious assassin, and the name of Mahomet was tremu- 
lously whispered. This brought matters to a crisis, 
and Mahomet, taking the bull by the horns, determined 
to exterminate his enemies. But this was a matter of 
Al Konm, diaps. iii., iv. 
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6ome difficulty ; for he had concluded a treaty with the 
Jews of Medina, and the tribe which he wished to 
destroy, numbering seven hundred men able to bear 
arnjs, had scrupulously adhered to the letter and 'spirit 
of die engagement. In this dilemma, as in many 
another, the Archangel Gabriel came to the rescue, and 
assured the Prophet that if he had reason to fear 
treachery from the doomed tribe he might ‘ fairly ’ put 
them to death, for they were but ‘ vile beasts in the 
sight of God,’ and ‘ God loveth not the treacherous.’ 
On receipt of this revelation die Prophet summoned the 
whole tribe to embrace Islam without delay, and on 
their refusal proceeded to besiege their quarter. Their 
provisions being exhausted, they surrendered at dis- 
cretion at the end of fifteen days, and Mahomet gave 
orders to massacre them all in cold blood. On a 
menacing demonstration, however, from an Arab chief, 
this savage order was most reluctandy commuted by 
the Prophet into a sentence of banishment ; but the 
property of the tribe was appropriated by Mahomet. 

Mahomet now gave a general order to his foIlowerB 
to slay a Jew whenever they had the chance of doing 
so. A number of assassinations followed ; but the 
Prophet’s thirst for slaughter refused to be quenched 
by the blood of an isolated Jew or Jewess here and 
there : victims must be offered in hecatombs on the 
altar of his vengeance. The second of the Jewish 
tribes in Medina was accordingly banished, after con- 
fiscation of their goods ; and Mahomet felt that he could 
at last deal securely with the only tribe that remained. 
He had now put down aU opposition in Medina, and 
whatever murmurs there might be in secret, none 
dared to oppose him openly. He gathered his follow- 
ers together therefore, and marched stealthily on the 
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Jews’ quarter. But the tribe of Bani Kuraizha had 
been forewarned, and Mahomet found all the ap- 
proaches strongly barricaded. He was obliged to have 
recourse to a blockade. The Jews, feeling their case 
to be desperate, offered to submit on condition of being 
allowed to leave Medina for ever. But the Prophet 
had them now in his power, and the prospect of his 
long-cherished revenge for their squibs and jeers was 
too sweet to be foregone on such terms. He insisted 
on a surrender at discretion. They knew too well 
what this meant, and a sound of wailing went forth 
upon the evening breeze from the women of Bani 
Kuraizha. One of their elders proposed to kill the 
women and children, to save them from outrage, and 
then to sally forth against the Moslems and die sword 
in hand. But the rest could not bear to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their own wives and little 
ones. On the following day, the Pounder of Islam 
sentenced all the men to death and the women and 
children to slavery. Some of his own people pleaded 
for mercy ; but the squibs of Asma and the elegies of 
the son of Ashraf demanded a signal expiation, and the 
Prophet declared that his sentence was but the judgment 
of the Most High God, pronoimced from His tribunal in 
the Seventh Heaven, and therefore irreversible. The 
sentence was accordingly carried out. The Prophet 
himself personally directed the digging of the trenches 
which were to receive the bodies of the slain. When 
that was finished the tragedy began. The Jews, with 
their hands tied behind thdr backs, were led up in 
parties of five or six to the fatal trenches, forced to 
kneel down, and tlien beheaded. The bodies were 
then fiung into the trenches and covered over. “ The 
butchery went on all through the day, and was con- 
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; .hiied for some time after sunset under the glare of 
•rches, Mahomet standing by feasting his eyes with 
e horrid spectacle. The wounded pride of the Ero- 
.. let was at leugth appeased by tire sacrifice of eight 

■ indred male- adult Jews. There remained a thou- 

■ hd women and children, who were reduced to slavery. 

accordance with one of his own revelations, two 
. hdred of these were set aside as the Prophet’s 
(Te, and he sold them into bondage in exchange for 
weapons and horses, with the exception of one beauti- 
ful Jewess whom he retained as a concubine. Her 
name was Biliaua, and neither threats nor the offer of 
being made one of the Prophet’s wives would ever 
induce her to for-sake the religion of her fathers.^ 

This will suffice as a sam ple of Mahomet’s petty 
spite a nd savage cruelt y. Th e otlier most prominen t 
t rait in his character was unbridl e d lust . The few 
restraints which he placed on the sensual appetites of 
his followers were abrogated, one by one, in his own 
favour. For him was always reserved the most beauti- 
ful of the females taken in warfiire; and when he 
became so powerful and famous that distant potentates 
wished to conciliate him, they found that the readiest 
passport to his heart was tlie present of a beautiful 
slave. While he was dying a fresh wife, whose charms 
he had heard extolled, was on her way to his harem at 
Medina. His foUowei’s were restricted to four wives 
at one time, and were charged not to pass the forbidden 
degrees in choosing their wives; but the Prophet 

* Osbom, Islam under the Arabs, pp. 65-6 ; Saint-HilBin, 
Mahomet et le Goran, p. 173. Mnir’s Life of Mahomet, new 
Edition, pp. 326-881. ‘Mohomet,’ says Muir, ‘returned fipm 
the hdlnid spectacle to solace himself with the charms of BihAna, 
whose hnsbmd and all her male relatires had jnst perished in 
the massacre.' 
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himself was permitted an unlimited number of wives as 
well as of concubines ; and the law against incest — ah 
offence abhorrent to the Arabian mind — was suspended 
in his fevour. ‘ 0 Prophet,’ says the 32nd Sura, ‘ we 
have allowed thee thy -wives unto whom thou hast 
given their dower, and also the slaves whom thy right 
hand possesseth, of the booty which God hath granted 
thee ; and the daughters of thy unde, and tlie daughters 
of thy aunts, both on thy father’s side and on thy 
mother’s side, who have fled with thee from Mecca ; 
and any other believing woman, if she give herself unto 
the Prophet — ^in case die Prophet dcsireth to have her 
to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted unto thee 
above the rest of the True Bdievers. . . . Pear not to 
be culpable in using thy rights, for God is gracious and 
merdfuL’ Another revelation announced that he 
might marry his own daughter-in-law, Zeinab, whose 
beauty had captivated him, as he caught her, in the 
absence of her husband, en deshabille} 

Mahomet is sometimes commended to oiu* favoiu* 
on account of his faithfiiln^ to Kadijah. But, in truth, 
he had very little choice in the matter. An Arab 
could not many without suflicient means to settle a 
do-wiy on his wife ; and Mahomet was penniless when 
Kadijah took him for hm* husband. She was carefiil to 
keep her property in her own hands ; so that the Pro- 
phet had not the means, however much he may have 
wished, to make an unwelcome addition to Kadijah’s 

> Koran, c. zxziii. Gf. Saint-Hilaire, p. 172 : ‘ Le monde 
Mnsnlman 4talt afilige profondSment et indign^ de oette union, 
contraire a tons lea nsages. Mahomet la 16gitima par nn yerset 
dn Goran.’ Also Muir’s Life of Mahomet, yol. iii. p. 230, -where 
Mahomet’s sickening cant in announcing his spurious reyelations 
of Diyine sanction for every fresh development of immorality is 
justly stigmatised as ' impious eilrontery.’ 
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establishment. But as soon as she vros out of the way, 
^nd he had tlie means of indulging his passions, he cer- 
tainly made up for his previous abstinence, and pushed 
aside every barrier which stood between him and the 
objects of his desire.^ 

It is surdy not surprising, then, that a people whose 
character is moulded by the esximple and teaching of 
such a Pattern Man as Mahomet should treat the world 
now and then to tragedies like that of BataJr. And 
here lies the vast, the immeasurable difference between 
the atrocities of Christian and those of Mussulman 
nations. As a matter of fact, Turkish atrocities have 
always been distinguished by abominations and by ex- 
hibitions of fiendish cruelty which find no parallel in the 
very worst atrocities which can be exhumed out of the 
histories of the various nations of Europe. But even 
if this were not so, there would still be no real analogy 
between the misdeeds of Turkey and those of any part 
of Christendom ; or indeed, though in a lower degree, 
of any port of the non-Mussulman world. It is curious 
that men, who are clear-headed enough on other sub- 
jects, seem unable to see tins vital distinction. Look, 
for instance, at the following passage which I quote, 
from the PoW Mall Gazette of February 14 : — 

‘ The blackest of the sins of Turkey cannot be fora 
moment compared with those which France appeared 
to all men to have committed in a year or two after the 
first Bevolution. The gravest of the permanent defects 
attributed to the Turkish administration are tiifies as 

* ‘ n B’abandoniia sans meBare A bob pasBuniB.’ — BmmiSiUmn, 
p. 117. Cf. OBborn, p. 35 ; and Muir, p. 523. On one occasion 
he pat the chief of a Jewish, tribe to an inhoman death in order to 
poBsesB himself of his beantifnl wife (Mnir, p. 391). It is hard 
to restram one’s indignation while reading some recent panegyrics 
on this paragon of cruelty and lust. 
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contrasted with the domestic sins which seemed to lie 
at the door of France — her seeininglj’- wanton destruc- 
tion of all her ancient institutions and her obliteration 
of religion and law. If the Turkish misgovemment 
causes uneasiness to neighbouiing States, Francej by 
her example, shook all other European communities to 
the very centre. If the Turkish irregulars shocked aU 
Europe by tlieir deeds, what feeling could be excited 
by the torrents of blood which flowed into the sawdust 
f^m the guillotine, by “ noyades,” “ fusillades,” aud 
“ Republican marriages ” ? Yet if there is one opinion 
which now looks likely to be universally received, it is 
that, in spite of the apparently overwhelming case 
against France, she ought to have been left to herself. 
OneftLult,aud one only, can be attributed to her assail- 
ants — ^that tliey were led by their indignation to dis- 
regard French sovereignty and independence.’ 

Here we are gravel}*^ told that ‘ the blackest of the 
sins of Turkey cannot for a moment be compared ’ with 
the crimes of France during tlie Reign of Terror. Now 
what are the facts ? The largest estimate of the total 
number of people put to death in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror is under 2,000 and the exact figure 
is probably less than half that number. The lowest 
official estimate of tlie massacres in Bulgaria is 15,000 ; 
the highest reaches 30,000. The truth probably lies 
midway between the two. But I may be told that 
Paris is only a part of France, and that numbers of 
people were put to death in the provinces. I reply that 
Bulgaria is only a part of Turkey, and that other pro- 

1 The French victims of the Sioilian Vespers did not exceed 
2,0G0, though that massacre has taken its place among the tra- 
gedies of history. See Amari’s La Guerra dd Veepro BwAirno, 
▼ol. i. p. 133. 
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vinces were iJie scenes of massaci'es and outrages as 
l^einous, though not on so large a scale, as those of 
Bulgaria. Moreover, the French massacres extended 
over a period of two years. Tliose which the Pall 
Mall Gazette contrasts with them, to tlie advantage of 
Turkey, took place in about as many weeks. The two 
classes of atrocities, again, were essentially different in 
kind, both as to their origin and character. The 
French ati’ocitiea were committed by a people who 
had been grievously oppressed for generations, aud 
who, having at last got the upper hand, were ex- 
asperated by the remembrance of past wrongs, and 
intoxicated by the unexpected power of avenging them. 
The Bulgarian atrocities, on the other hand, were com- 
mitted on a defenceless population, whose chief crime 
was that they had become numerous enough to rouse 
the fear, and prosperous enough to exdte the cupidity, 
of their brutal oppressors. Lamentable, too, as the 
excesses of the Beign of Terror were, and cruel as were 
some of them, they were at least free from that mixture 
of bestial obscenity and wanton lust of torture for its 
own sake, which is characteristic of the Turk. 

But these, after aU, are minor questions. Were 
the PaU Mall Gazette's comparison even as accurate as 
it is the reverse, it would be simply irrelevant. For 
the question is not whether other nations have com- 
mitted atrocities as great as those committed by 
Turkey, but whether such atrocities are the normal 
condition of their rule and the necessary outcome of 
their religious and political intern. If the Beign of 
Terror were stiU holding carnival in France and 
governing by means of noyades and the guiUotine, 1 
doubt whether even the PaU MaU Gazette would be 
found waving majestically away all who presumptu- 
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ously stretclieil out unhallowed liands to touch its 
fetish of ‘ sovereignty aud independence.’ Undoubtedly 
it was a blunder aud a crime on the part of other 
nations to intervene in the domestic afiairs of France, 
for there was no reason to suppose that iVance was in- 
capable of self-regeneration. Certainly she ‘ ought to 
have been left to herself.’ She was a homogeneous 
nation, and her very excesses were tliose of a wild im- 
disciplined youth running riot in the first paroxysm of 
freedom from an injudiciously prolonged nonage. With 
aU their faults and aU their crimes, the leading men of 
the Eeign of Terror had nothing in common with 
the venal tribe of Turkish Paslias. They were no 
ignoble, money-grubbing self-seekers, but patriots 
driven to frenzy by the stupid and flagitious attempt 
ofneighboming Powers to rivet again upon their necks 
the yoke which had cost them so much toil and misery 
to break. That Libei'ty in whose name they com- 
mitted their crimes was not to them a mere pretence, 
but an intense reality, for the sake of wliich they would 
have gladly stretched their necks beneath the fatal 
guillotine. Que mon nom soit fletri, pourvu que la 
France soit Ubre, was no mere hyperbole on the lips of 
Danton ; nor ought it to be forgotten that while he 
was ‘Minister of Moloch-Justice,’ to quote Carlyle’s 
phrase,^ he seldom resisted a suppliant’s tears fur a 
friend’s life, aud that no personal enemy of his perished 
during the Eeigu of Terror. 

In European Turkey the condition of things is alto- 
gether different. There you have the real people of 
the country kept in bondage by a horde of barbarians, 
whose rule is a chronic Bedgn of Traror, and must con- 
tinue to be so while it lasts. The ‘independence of 

' ‘ French BeyoluHon,’ vol. ii. p. 162 . 
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. Turkey ’ means the perpetuation of Turkish misrule. 
Ilikcannot be otherwise ; for the assertion is not a mere 
inference from what has been, but an axiom from the 
nature of the case. When men can gather grapes of 
thorns or iigs of thistles, them but not before, may we 
hope that the Ottoman Gbvernmeiit will do justice to 
its non-Mussulman population. And the reason is plain, 
though a certain class of minds refuse to see it. The 
annals of most Christian nations are unfortunately 
stained with great crimes. But these crimes are viola- 
tions of the moral and religious code which the nations 
in question profess, and on whidi they ordinarily act. 
They are things which have to be explained, apolo gis ed 
for, and excused on the plea of extenuating circum- 
stances, such as accident, misunderstanding, great 
provocation, or dire necesaty. They are never de- j 
fended as right in themselves, never acknowledged f 
as other than evil. The very doers of them would ^ 
admit that they are blots on a system to which they ^ 
are essentially foreign. Machiavelli does so frankly, ‘ 
as in the following passage; and even the PaU 
Mall Gazette would hardly accuse that master of 
state-craffc of being too easily carried away by his 
feelings. 

‘Cruelty,’ says Machiavelli, ‘may be well or ill 
applied. It may be called well applied (if indeed we 
may use the term “ well ” of that which is essenthdly 
evil) when it is only exercised once in a way under the 
necessity of self-preservation, and afterwards converted 
as much as possible to the benefit of the class who have 
suffered from it. It is ill applied when it shows a 
tendency to repeat itself, and to increase rather than 
diminish with time. Proceedings of the former dass' 
are of the nature of a remedy, and have been suffered. 

8 
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to prosper both by God and man. A State which 
practises the latter cannot continue to live.’ ^ j 

In brief. Christian nations have a code of morals 
which is always higher than thdr practice, even when 
it is at its best, and a Pattern Man whose precepts and 
example are the perfection of all that is true and pure, 
unselfish and just. The Turk’s practice, on the other 
hand, is quite abreast of his moral standard, as laid 
down in his Sacred Law and exemplified in the life of his 
Pattern Man. What made the case of the Canaanites 
of old so hopeless was that they did their abominations 
* unto their gods ’ ; so that there was no hope of amend* 
ment, morality being corrupt at the fountain-head, 
without a pure stream anywhere in reserve to draw 
firom. And so it is witli the Tiuks.. Thmr ideal of 
human perfection was a man who never hesitated to 
break all laws, human and divine, which barred his 
way to the gratification of liis passions. The laws which 
regulate the Tiuk’s domestic life are fitly described by 
Sir W. Muir as ‘ a mass of corruption, poisoning the 
minds and the morals of every Mahometan student.’ The 
laws which govern the Turk’s relations with the rest 
of mankind are emphatically anti-human. And they 
arc all eternal and immutable. I n this resp ect Islam 
i s the most pernicious religion thathM ever been pro - 
fessed by any portion of the human r ace. There may 
be relifpons actually more immoral in their precepts 
and practices, but Islam is the only religion which lies 
under the doom of being bound for ever in the cere- 
ments of its founder. He stereotyped to the end of 
time the ignorance and barbarism of Arabia in the 
seventh century of our era, and laid this burden as a 
dogma of perpetual obligation on the minds and con- 

' ' n Ftrincipe,' c. viiL 
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sdences of his followers to the end of time. What 
dan be expected &om a system thus bound and mum- 
mified by the immutable mandates of a cruel and licen- 
tious Bedouin of the seventh century but that which 
Mam, when left to itself, has ever exhibited — amoral , 
depravity and intellectual sti^nation P And this, in a 
world of progress, means decadence, without possibility 
of recovery^ wherever a Mussulman State attempts to 
govern a population not similarly handicapped, and 
which is at the same time too numerous to be exter- 
minated, and too vigorous to be kept permanently in 
bondage. In every State, therefore, which accepts 
Islam for its portion there is of necessity what Amari 
caUs ‘ the germ of premature decay.’ 

It is thfl little rift within the lute, 

That by-aad-bj will make the music mute, 

And ever widening, slowly silence all. 

Or little pitted speck in garner’d frnit^ 

That rotting inward, slowly moulders sll.* 

‘ Setting aside considerations of minor import,’ says 
Sir W. Muir, ‘ three radical evils fiow from the faith 
[of Islam] in aU ages and in every country, and must 
continue to flow so long as the Cordn is the standard 
of belief. First, polygamy, divorce, and slavery are 
maintained and perpetuated; striking at the roots of 
public morals, poisoning domestic life, and disorganising 
society. Second, freedom of thought and private 
judgment are crushed and annihilated. The sword 
still is and must remain the inevitable penalty for the 
renundation of Islam. Toleration is unknown. Third, 
a barrier has been interposed against the reception. of 
Christianity. They labour under a miserable delusion 
1 Yiyien in ‘ Idylls of the King.’ 
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who suppose that Mahometanism paves the way for a 
purer ^th. No system could have been devised with 
more consummate skill for shutting out the nations 

over which it has sway from the light of truth 

The sword of Mahomet and the Cord,n are the most 
stubborn enemies of civilization, liberty, and truth, 
which the world has yet known.’ ‘ To the combina- 
tion, or rather the unity, of the spiritual and political 
elements in the unvarying type of Mahometan govern- 
ment must be attributed that utter absence of candid 
and free investigation into the origin and truth of Islam 
which so painfully characterises the Moslem mind even 
to the present day. The faculty of criticism has been 
annihilated by the sword.’^ 

How different from the religion of Him, who, leav- 
ing his grave-dothes in the tomb which He had Himself 
abandoned, gave to His followers, not a code of un- 
changeable rules, but a few vivifying principles which, 
planted in the soil of humanity, are capable of indefinite 
expansion and endless adaptabilily : Himself, mean- 
while, standing before the gaze of aU as an Exemplar 
without spot or flaw ; One whom it can never be wrong 
to imitate and whom it is impossible to imitate without 
being purified and ennobled by the effort. 

* ‘ Life of lil^omet,’ pp. 534-5, 575, new edition. The italics 
in the quotation ore Sir W. Muir’s. 
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THE AUCEBNATIVE. 

Bor what is to be the alternative P Suppose the Turkic 
Government destroyed; what then? What do you 
propose to put in its place? It may be owing to my 
narrowness of vision, or to my ignorance of political 
sdence, but this is a question which it really does not 
seem to me so difficult to answer as it does to some 
men who are much abler and wiser than myself. One 
thing at least is certain : The Turkish Government has 
reached the nadir of the political firmament. Things 
cannot be worse than they are, and therefore the 
chances are that any change would be a change for- 
the better. In saying this I am not forgetful of Lord 
Salisbuiy’s solemn warning, on the first evening of the 
Srasion, that any attempt to coerce Turkey ‘ would be 
the signal for confusion and anarchy in every part of tlie 
Empire,’ resultmg in *a frightful repetition of those 
terrible scenes of which we have heard so much.’ My 
opinion of Lord Salisbiu-y is such, that when I find 
myself at variance with him on a question of this sort, 
my first impulse is to distrust my own judgment, and 
to believe that he is right. But on this occasion I find 
my natural impulse in collirion with certain fiicts to 
which I shall refer in their proper place. Meanwhile’ 
I shall, for the kdre of argument, assume the correct- 
ness of Lord Salisbury’s prognostications, and I say that 
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I am willing to face the calamities which he fears as 
the price to be paid for the emancipation of the dowilf 
trodden popidatioiis of Turkey. Turkey might repeat, 
on a huge scale, the horrors and abominations of 
Batak ; but it would be for the last time. She would 
never again have an opportunity of disporting herself 
in that way. What, on the other hand, will be the 
consequence of letting matters take their course? 
Peace is not yet concluded with Servia and Monte- 
negro, and cannot, if it be, be more than a truce. And 
what of Bosnia and the Herzegovina? of Bulgaria? of 
Crete, and Thessaly, and Epirus ? The insurrection in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina is not dead, but in abeyance. 
It must be put down by force of arms, and the proba- 
bility is that, before that is accomplished, the condagra* 
tion will have spread to other parts of the Empire. 
The disease of the Sick Man has now reached that 
stage which makes it reasonable to look for a much 
more frequent rccurreuce of its paroxysms. Turkey is 
. financially exhausted. Where is she to find the means 
of replenishing her bankrupt treasury? The money- 
markets of the world are closed against her ; and if she 
is not to die of sheer inanition, she must seek for 
relief in increased taxation. The reader knows by this 
time the figure at which the existing taxation of 
Turkey stands. Does he think it will bear augmenta- 
tion ? Is it possible to doubt that an attempt of the 
kind will irritate the disaSection of the Bayahs to the 
inflammability of a tinder, which any casual spark may 
kindle ? 

Leave Turkey to her own devices, then. Let the 
Great Powers stand aloof, abstaining foom coercion 
either out of a slavish regard for ‘ the letter that killeth‘ 
of obsolete engagements, or from the more honourable 
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dread of the events antldpated by Lord Salisbury. 

will happen, suppose the Bussian Army is de- 
mobilised, and the status quo restored in Turk^ ? I 
venture to predict that twelve months will not have 
elapsed before the tale of killed and wounded and 
outraged in the Turkish Empire will have &r exceeded 
the list of victims likely to follow from the coercion of 
Turkey at the present moment. It is therefore, at the 
very worst, a choice of evils; and Lord Salisbury’s 
choice — I say it with aU r^pect and deference — is llie 
more dangerous of the two. Coercion, if the worst 
came to the worst, would at all events dispose of the 
malefactor, the great disturber of the peace of Europe, 
once for all. A laissez-faire policy lets him loose on 
society with the certainty lliat his crimes and mis- 
demeanours will in a year or two make it necessary to 
set the police on him again, when the question of his 
coerdou, with aU its contingencies, will have to be 
freed anew, probably not under such frvourable 
auspices. ‘ Confusion and anarchy in every part of 
the Empire 1 ’ Why, that is the normal condition of 
Tiukey; and the authors of the ‘anarchy and con- 
fusion ’ are the Turkish offidids and the Turkish army. 
Destroy the Government^ of the two hundred Pashas 
— tire forts et origo malorum — onn the Christians, 
disband the Mussulman army, and I venture to say that 
in less, probably much less, than two years there wUl be 
far more order in Turkey than ibere is now. Let the 
band of robbers, who flourish and frtten on the spaOs 
of territories to the possesdon of which they have 
never established a righteous claim, be got rid of, and 
order would gradually rise out of chaos, even without 
the intervention of any external Power. But I mention 
this as a dernier ressort, and not as a policy to be recom- 
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mended. It would be preferable to a continuance of 
the present state of things, because anything would iJe 
an improvement on that; but the statesmanship of 
Europe will hardly confess itself driven to so desperate 
a remedy, There is at least one Power whicli has 
pledged itself before the world to coerce Turkey into 
obedience to the will of Europe : in concert with the 
other Great Powers if possible ; alone if necessary. 
They little know Bussia who dream that she will retire 
from the arena before her purpose is fulfilled. Over 
and over again at the Conference at Constantinople did 
the Eussian Government declare, through the mouth of 
General IgnatieiT and the pen of Prince Gortchakoff, 
her ‘ immovable determination to have some sufficient 
material force as security for tlie Christians during 
the introduction of the reforms.’ ^ 

It is not, therefore, a question, of Turkey being 
ooerced. The only question is. Who will coerce her ? 
Europe united? Or Bussia single-handed ? A threat 
from the former, or from any two of them, with a dear 
determination to carry it out in case of refusal, would 
{ subdue Turkish obstinacy without difficulty, as the 
threat of France and England, backed by the other. 
j Powers, did in 1861. This, however, the fanatical 
advocates of the * independence ’ of Turkey will not 
hear of; and the alternative is the sword of Bussia, 
which is exceedingly likely to put an end once for all, 
j not to the < independence ’ of Tiurkey, but to Turkey 
altogether, In one way or another, then, the question 
of how to deal with the di^ecta mmhra of Turkey in 
Europe is likdy to be forced on the attention of the 
Cabinets before many months are past ; and it is well, 

' PluiB Sopk, No, pp, 50, 169. 
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therefore, to familiarise our minds with the various plans 
o^ settling the Eastern Question which are likely to 
emerge on the hdd of political discussion. 

The Provinces immediately concerned are of course 
those which have been the theatre of recent insurrec- 
tion and outrage-^namely, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina. Let us see what elements they pos- 
sess for self-government, or for some, fresh political 
arrangement. 

And fbrst as to Bulgaria. The Bulgarians, we are 
told, are so ignorant and degraded that they are hot 
fit to govern themselves. This is one of the arguments 
used by the Turkish Government against the adminis- 
trative autonomy proposed by the Conference. The 
Bulgarians, it urged, ‘ were, of aU the Sultan’s subjects, 
nearly the least informed and the most devoid of 
political capacity.’ ^ Let us grant the justice of the 
accusation for a moment, and solely for the sake of 
ailment; and then I ask, Whose fault is it? The 
Bulgarians have been subject to Turkish rule for five 
centuries, and if they are now so unruly and brutal 
that they can only be kept in order by the methods 
adopted at Panagurishta and Batak, it is high time 
that they should be delivered from the curse of a yoke 
which has so degraded them. They enjoyed a high 
degree of civilization when the Tm-k conquered them, 
and he must therefore bear the responsibility of their 
degeneration. It would be a bad precedent in political 
controversy to give T3rranny the benefit of its own misr 
deeds, and to suffer it to produce the evidence of its 
misrule as a valid title to the right of prolonging it, 
* Behold,’ says the Turkish Government in effect, ‘ the 

> Blue Book, No. 2, p. 259, 
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state of ignorance, of baseness, of political ineptitude, 
to which I have reduced my subject populations ; add 
then deny, if you can, my fitness to reign over them 
for ever.’ The inversion of logic as wcU as morality in 
this style of reasoning is no bar to its being considered 
conclusive by the partisans of Turk^ in this country. 
They are the slaves of a foregone conclusion, and no 
argument comes amiaa to them, however intrinsically 
absurd, which wears the livery of their pet idea. 

But the facts are very different firom the represen- 
tation of them given by the Turkish Gk>vemment. If 
the Bulgarians were in the condition described by 
their oppressors, it would be no proof at all of their 
political incapacity when the cause of their misfortunes 
was removed. But the truth is that they have shown 
not only a marvellous vitality, but also an unusual 
profidency in all the qualities which constitute fitness 
for self-govemment. Their industry is proverbial, and 
I have produced evidence enough of it already to make 
it unnecessary to dwell upon it here. Their aptitude 
for commerce is equally remarkable, and there are very 
few commercial centres in Europe in which their houses 
of business have no connections. The markets of the 
East are largely supplied with attar of roses from Bul- 
garia, and woollen stuffs manufactured by Bulgarian 
women are almost in as great request as their attar of 
roses. 

In the matter of education they are equally zealous 
and persevering. Thde is scarcely a village without 
its sdiool, supplemented in many cases by a reading- 
room, in whidi the adults meet of an evening to discuss 
their local affairs, and to enjoy such scanty literature as 
thq^ may chance to possess. These village schools are 
entirely supported by voluntary rates ; thou^ the 
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education given in them is not of a high order, the re- 
sult is that the percentage of Bidgarians who can read 
and write is fox higher than the percentage of people 
in England who could have done so forty years ago. 
In nearly all their towns th^ have now got gymnasia 
which are, for the most part, self-supporting. Here, 
too, there is doubtless room for improvement in the 
quality of the instruction given. And the Bulgarians 
themselves are so conscious of this that those of them, 
who can scrape a sufficient sum of money together fur 
the purpose, often send their sons to be educated in 
Germany and France, in Bussia, Switzerland, Croatia, 
Bucharest, and Belgrade. The expense of this educa- 
tion is sometimes borne by the commune of the town 
or village, and sometimes by one or more of the more 
prosperous of the inhabitants, who gladly deprive 
themselves of little luxuries for the sake of con- 
tributing, as far as in them lies, to the elevation of 
their country. And in this pursuit of knowledge the 
Bulgarians have had to encounter such difficulties 
and discouragements as would damp the ardour and 
paralyze the energies of a people less virtuous and 
tenacious than themselves. Last June a raid was made 
by Basbi-Bozouks on some of the teachers, who were 
hurried off to prison and otherwise iU-used; their 
offence consisting in the possession of some chemical 
apparatus which they used for illustrating thdr lessons 
on physical sdence, and which the ignorant Bashi- 
Bazou^ mistook for infernal machines intended for 
purposes of warfare. But this, after all, was excusable 
in comparison with the freak of a successor of Midhat 
Pasha in the Gbvemor-Genmralsihip of the Ydayet of the 
Danube. This worthy functionary put the ‘ Iliad ’ of 
Homer on the Turkish Index, and prohibited the in- 
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troduction of any copies of it into Bulgaria, for fear it 
might stimulate the Bulgarians to rebellion I " 

Incidents like these, however, belong rather to the 
class of petty annoyances than of brutal oppression, 
and. iUustrate the gross ignorance of the Turkish 
authorities rather than a deliberate hostility to educa- 
tion. Even BO, they prove that the Bulgarians are hir 
more fit to govern the Tiuks than the latter are to 
govern them. But the Turks do not stop at the point 
of a stupid obscurantism. They systematically oppose 
the spread of education. During the much vaunted 
Qovemor-Generalship of Midhat Pasha multitudes of 
Bulgarian schoolmasters were csdled, imprisoned, or 
hanged ; and the first objects of attack, in the Turkish 
carnival of horrors in Bulgaria last summer, were the 
schoolteachers, male and female, and the achoolhouses. 

This, I admit, is natural enough. The Tiuks are 
cunning enough to know that their only hope lies in 
keeping the subject population ignorant and disarmed. 

I Increased knowledge means increased desire for eman- 
; cipation from a foul and cruel slavery, and the spread of 
education therefore implies the spread of disafiection. 
Midhat, being far above the average of Turkish intelli- 
gence, appreciated the danger more readily than the 
average Turk, and set to work accordingly. The 
hanging of an occasional schoolmaster for the crime 
of writing a letter or article in the newspapers, pointing 
out some abuse in the administration, was not sufficiently 
impressive to strike terror into t.Tifi’Riilga.rin.n imagiTiatinn, 
and turn it aside fi:om the forbidden friiit of the tree 
of knowledge. And so the Bulgarian atrocities were 
planned in Midhat’s brain, and executed by Midhat’s 
agents. All this is quite consistent with much improve- 
ment in die material administration of Bulgaria while 
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Midhat Pasha was Governor-General. He is probably 
a p£itriotic man from his own point of view. He is en- 
lightened enough to see that Turkey is full of the raw 
material of unbounded wealth, and if he could only 
reconcile the development of her enormous resources 
with the continuance of Ottoman domination, he would, 
no doubt be well satisfied. He was willing enough 
therefore to encourage facilities for improving the 
material condition of Bulgaria, for the more Bulgaria 
prospered, the laiger would be the contributions which 
would flow into the treasury of the Porte and into the 
pockets of Midhat himsejtf. But, in order to make 
tills policy safe, all dreams of freedom, aU hope of 
emancipation from Turkish rule, must be sternly 
quenched. 

The communal system of Bulgaria has been de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, and I need not do more 
here than recall its leading features. Every town and 
village in Bulgaria have each their council (Obsch- 
tina), freely elected by the inhabitants, and generally 
consisting of the worthiest members of the communily. 
This council manages the aflairs of the commune 
generally. It has under its management the churches 
and schools, and whatever property the people may 
possess in common, such as communal land, hospital 
endowments, and the like. 

This communal organization is entirely voluntary. 
It is tolerated by the Turkish Government, but is quite 
independent of it, and has no legal status whatever. 
Outside of it are two other administrative systems — ^tiie 
civil administration of the Porte and the ecclesiastical 
administration of the chief of the Bulgaiian. Ghuxcb, 
who lias the title of Exarch. The Porte, as I have 
already explained, has had tiie craft to make the 
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ecclesiastical organizations of the different reli^ous 
communities into departments of the general gov^- 
mental bureaucracy. The chiefs have their own 
courts and can enforce their decrees through Turkish 
officials. It is incumbent on them to be resident in 
Constantinople, so as to be directly under the eye and 
influence of the Sultan and Grand Vizier, who hold 
them as hostages for their flocks. The latter are thus 
between two flres — ^the Pasha of the district, with his 
rapacious underlings ; and the ecclesiastical chief, with 
his staff of inferior dignitaries. The communal council 
is the intermediaiy in both cases. It is through it that 
all business is transacted, and the members of the 
council are held responsible for the whole body. The 
office is thus a sufficiently onerous one, and by no 
means free from danger. For if the representative of 
the Government, from the Zaptieh up to the Pasha, 
should chance to think himself aggrieved, the head- 
man of the commune is the most likely person to be made 
the victim of the Turk’s anger or caprice. The special 
correspondent of the Times the other day, in one of his 
interesting communications from Pera,^ related a shock- 
ing stoiy which illustrates the insolence of the governing 
caste and the degradation to which even the leading 
men among the Bulgarians are obliged to submit. On 
last Christmas Day a Zaptieh arrived in the village of 
Brankortsi. He wished to take up his abode in the 
house of one of the villagers who had two young and 
pretty daughters on whom the Zaptieh had cast his 
eyes. On intimating his wishes to the headman of the 
village, the latter said that two Albanians were already 
lodged in the house, and there was no accommodation 
to spare ; but he offered to provide lodgings for the 
‘ Timet of Fetnnaiy 7, 1877. 
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Zapti^ elsewhere. This was too much for the Zaptieh’s 
tdtiiper. What ! he, a Turkish official, denied admit- 
tance into any house which he chose to mark for his 
own. The ofience was not to be borne, especially when 
the house in question contained two pretty Christian 
maidens. So the worthy Bulgarian was beaten un- 
merdfuUy. But the vengeance of this guardian of 
person and property was not yet satiated. He stabled 
his horse, took the saddle and bridle, and put them on 
the headman of the village, dressed in his Christmas 
attire preparatory to attending Divine Service. The 
Zaptieh then mounted him, and rode him up and down 
the village, taking care to drive him, in his holiday 
dress, through all ‘ the puddles where the mud was 
deepest.’ 

Arrived at last at the house which the headman 
had appointed for the reception of the Zaptieh, the 
latter ‘ pulled up, alighted, and was soon surroimded 
by the villagers, all aghast at the sight of the strange 
equestrian group, yet never daring to interfere or remonr 
strate. The Zaptieh bade the landlord bring out an 
amifiil of hay, and as the man ventured to intercede 
for the poor Cmet [headman], the Zaptieh struck him 
in the face with so heavy a blow as to stretch him 
almost senseless on the ground. The “ man-horse ” was 
brought up, tied by his rider to a post outside the 
door, and, whip in hand, bidden to eat the hay. The 
poor man, now thoroughly unmanned, and bathing 
that forage with his tears, tried to comply with the 
brutal order, and took some of the hay between his 
teeth. .... The Cmet, a person of importance in the 
village, and to whom the Government entrusts the col- 
lectidh of taxes to the average yearly amount of 200,000 
piastres, would never dare to lodge complaint of this 
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ill-treatment, as nothing would save him from the 
policeman’s vengeance, or from that of the body^fo 
which he belongs.’ 

And it is towards a Government, of whose rule this 
is an ordinary sample, that Lord Derby feels so 
tenderly that he could not endure that the English 
Plenipotentiary at the Conference should allow his 
sense of justice and hatred of oppression to betray him 
into the use of language, which the Turkish Govern- 
ment could by possibility Understand as implying a 
menace. 

Surely it requires the stamina of a very noble race 
to bear up against this cruel oppression, and to make 
the progress in knowledge which the Bulgarians have 
made, not merely without help or encouragement from 
the Government, but against a combination of obstacles 
before which a less hardy and tenacious people would 
have recoiled in dismay. The Turlcs in Bulgaria, with 
eveiy advantage on their side, are far behind the Bul- 
garians in civilization. Tlicy have no system of local 
self-government, but are simply part of the general 
Turkish administration. 

But what about the Fomaks or Slave Mussulmans 
of Bulgaria. There are nearly half a million of them, 
and they are the principal landowners. How would 
th^ like a scheme of reform which would so far agree 
with Mr. Gladstone’s policy as to substitute a Christian 
administration, practically independent of the Forte, 
for ibe present system P We have been assured by the 
Turkish Government that the Fomaks would seriously 
resent such infringement on the ‘ independence ’ of the 
Forte, and might possibly even assail the escort of the 
proposed Commisrion. Lord Salisbury, fortunately, 
does not seem to be imbued. with that implicit con-- 
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i^ence in Turkish veracity with wliich Sir Henry Elliot 
apl|)ears to be so deeply penetrated. At aU events, 
Lord Salisbiuy preferred to get at the facts through 
his own agents rather than through the agents of the 
Tiir kiah Government. He instructed one of his secre- 
taries, therefore, to put himself in commimication with 
Consid Calvert and Captain Ardagh, and ascertain 
through them the real feelings of the Slave Mussulmans 
of Bulgaria. The resiUt of those inquiries is recorded 
in Blue Book No. 2, pp. 170-3, and it is in flat contra- 
diction to the allegations of the Turkish Government. 
Consul Cidvert writes from Philippopoli on the 17th of 
last December : — 

‘ I have now seen all the local “ Beys ” or Turkish ^ 
land-owners. They every one comment strongly on the 
wretched state to which the population at large has 
been reduced through Ottoman mis-government, and 
which has caused the discontent that has brought the 
country to its present pass. One Bey, without any 
leading on my part, volunteered confidentially his 
opinion on this subject as follows : — “ The best 
remedy,” he said, “for these evils would be for tlie 
Foreign Powers to assist on the association of an 
experienced Eiuopean in the administration of the 
province, with power to conti^ol all abuses.” He made 
this remark as an original idea of his own, and ap- 
parently in ignorance that anything of the sort had 
been projected by the Western Powers. ... On my 
inquiring whether the Mussulman population would 
not view with jealousy reforms carried out under 
foreign auspices, he energetically exclaimed, “Every 
man of us would bless the Powers if they would under- 

' ‘ Turkish ’ is here used as a generic term fbr Mnnanlman 
The Be^s of Bnlgaria are Slaves. 

T 
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take so good a work.” I sounded tlie other Beys by 
asking in a casual manner : “ Supposing now &e 
friendly Powers were to put a pressure on the Porte 
with regard to administrative reforms, how would it 
be viewed by you Mussulmans ? ” They one aird all 
eneigetically replied with the same formula. One Bey 
even laughed outright at my simplicity in putting such 
a question. Another remarked, “ Our religion teaches 
us to appreciate good, from whatever quarter it may 
come. It is enough that it is good. Moreover, Islam 
enjoins gratitude to those who do one good, and should 
the Powers ^ve us prosperity and quiet, we would all 
of us put up prayers for them.” ’ ‘ There is among 
Orientals,’ adds Consul Calvert, ‘ a much greater uni- 
formity of character and ideas than is the case with 
Europeans, and there is no reason to doubt that senti- 
ments similar to those expressed by the Turkish 
notables of Philippopoli would be found to prevail 
throughout at least European Turkey. Assuming, 
however, that it was otherwise, I would submit as the 
general result of my experience that the power of the 
Central Government over the Mussulman population is, 
in all civil matters, absolute and unlimited. ... I 
have never perceived the faintest sign of a disposition 
to dispute or question the authority of the Central 
Government in any way ; and I believe any Consul in 
Turkey would be ready to confirm the statement, that 
there cannot be a more hollow plea than that which 
the Porte often finds it convenient to put forward of its 
inability to control the Moslem population.’ 

In this opinion the Mussulman Beys of Bulgaria are 
at- one with Consul Calvert. ‘ The Bulgarian notables,’ 
he says, ‘ whom I have questioned here, agree in laying 
all the blame of the late excesses iu these parts on Akif 
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^lalia, whom they believe to have acted with the ap- 
pnfval, if not at the instigation, of the Coitral Govern- 
ment ; for the Turkish population is, as they remark, 
eminently submissive, and, as a rule, quiet and inoffen- 
sive. They add, tliat when the Government asserted 
its will and authority by the execution of Bashi- 
Bazouks, the evilly disposed Modems of this place were 
at once completely cowed. In a word, nothing can be 
more complete than the system of centralisation which 
has been established throughout the Empire. It is a 
weU-recognised fact which is expressed by the popular 
saying, that “ die fish rota firom the head.” ’ 

Consul Calvert, indeed, admits one exception to this 
general statement — an exception on which I have in- 
sisted in the preceding pages. ‘ Not even the Govern- 
ment,' he says, ‘ is strong enough to touch the Cheri 
or Eeligious Law, under which Christian evidence is 
inadmissible.’ 

Captain Ardagh’s report is substantially the same. 
He asked the Beys ‘ their views as regards the super- 
intendence of reforms,’ and * all but one considered 
that the appointment of foreign Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Guaranteeing Powers, would be accept- 
able ; and several expressed a strong opinion that the 
presence of such olficials in the general and local ad- 
ministration would be an unmixed benefit. . . . With the 
exception of the one I have mentioned, all the otiier 
Tnv kish gentlemen agi'eed in saying that whatever 
other measures were proposed by the Conference, and 
agreed to by the Porte, if promulgated bond, fde, would 
be received without opposition by tbe Mussulman 
population, provided only that religion was not iutei*- 
fered vdth.’ 

The reason why the single dissentient among the 
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Beys thought the Mussulman population would resi^- 
a foreign Commission appointed by tlie Great Fowessls 
remarkable. ‘ This opinion,’ says Captain Ardagh, ‘ is 
rather to be interpreted that the Forte and the official 
classes, in Uie event of the Conference extorting an in- 
voluntary consent to measures to which they are at 
heart opposed, would create an antagonistic feeling 
among the lower classes, in order to throw difficulties 
in the way of rendering such measures practically 
operative, and would foment, or at least be at little 
pains to repress, any disturbances which might arise 
from the hostile feeling which they had evoked.’ 
‘Without such provocation,’ Captain Ardagh himself 
thinks, ‘ there is strong reason to believe that the lower 
part of the urban and rural population, partly from 
ignorance, partly from habitual submissiveness, would 
accept without a murmur any changes likely to be pro- 
posed.’ He is ‘ therefore of opinion that there is Uttle 
or no probability of any outbreak on the part of the 
Mahometan population of internal origin, and that 
disturbances are only to be apprehended from the 
action of exterior influences, namely, of- the Central 
Government’ 

The Beys also ‘ expressed a very great anxiety for 
the establishment of schools in which the youth of all 
creeds might in common receive a good education ; 
and attributed the decadence of the Turks, as com- 
pared with the progress made by Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Armenians, &c., in great measure to the almost total 
want of means of education. They also considered 
that disaflection was fostered by the neglect of the 
Porte to provide capable teachers, thereby compelling 
the non-Mussulman population to resort to external 
nationalities for persons to instruct their schools.’ 
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V, One of the Bejrs, it is right to add, told Consul 
Calvert that there were two things only which the 
Mussulman population would resist, ‘ not only with 
arms, but with their very nails ; ’ namely, ‘ the transfer 
of the province to Hussia, or, which was the same thing, 
a Bussian occupation;’ and ‘the putting the Bulgarians 
over their heads.’ 

The case, then, as regards Bulgaria — and Bulgaria, 
let it be remembered, was by far the most important 
factor in the deliberations of the Conference at Con- 
stantinople — appears to me to be a very simple one. 
You have a po^iulatiou of some five million Christians, 
equal to any population in Eiurope in capacity for self- 
government and civilization. Mixed up with them 
is nearly half a million of Mussulmans, of tlie same race 
and inheriting the same historical traditions, though 
possessing a hostile faith. Scattered amongst these 
is a small and unimportant minority of Turks proper, 
chiefly connected in various ways with the official class. 
To these must be added the recently imported Circas- 
sians; lawless and turbulent AsiaticB, who disdain 
honest industry, and live mainly on the depredations 
which they habitually practise on the native population. 
I may say, in passing, that the plea of necessity and 
generosity oflered by the Turkish Government for 
planting these wild freebooters among the peaceful 
Bulgarians is a hollow pretence. The Forte possesses 
trackless wastes of fertile land in Asia, where the Cir- 
cassians might have easily settled, and would have 
preferred to settle if they had been allowed the choice. 
But the governing Pashas thought it would be useful 
to have a few myriads of cutthroats settled among Jihe 
Bulgarians, in order to terrorise them generally, and 
be ready for massacre in any emergency that might 
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seem to require lluit readiest AV'eai)oii, in tlie administra 
tive madiineiy of Turkey, for upholding her iniquitoiS 
rule. 

Suppose now that were to happen to-morrow which 
Lord Salisbury deprecated in his speech in the House 
of Lords last night (Feb. 20); namely, the sudden 
collapse, under European coercion, of the Government 
of the Porte. ‘ We should have destroyed,’ he said, 
‘ the only Government which now keeps some thirty 
millions of people in some kind of order.’ But is that 
a quite accurate account of the true state of the case ? 
Consider the evidence just quoted — the latest which 
the inquiries of our Government have furnished from 
Bulgaria; and remember that Consul Calvert, who 
knows Asiatic Turkey well, believes that what is true of 
Bulgaria is true of the Tm-kish Empire generally, both 
in Europe and Turkey. What do the Mussulman 
gentry of Bulgaria tell us ? They ascribe all the ills of 
Bulgaria to the Central Government. ‘ The wretched 
state to which the population at lai^e has been reduced ’ 
they attribute to ‘ Ottoman misgovemment,’ operating 
in unjust and oppressive taxation ; in the discourage- 
ment of education, which keeps the Mussulmans in 
ignorance, and forces the Bulgarian Christians to resort 
to foreign teachers, and thereby breeds disaffection ; to 
disorders directly encouraged or instigated by the 
Government at Constantinople. Not a word about 
Bussian intrigues or secret sodeties. ‘The fish rots 
from the head.’ The Mussulman population of the 
provinces are submissive and quiet when they are not 
roused to fruaticism by the agents of the Government. 
The whole evil, including the Bulgarian atrocities, is 
traced to the fountain-head. The Porte is the fountain 
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^of corruption, the fomenter of disorder, the inveterate 
^turber of the general peace. 

Such is the testimony of the Beys of Bulgaria ; and 
■we have Consul Calvert’s word for it — confirmed by a 
plethora of other evidence which I have already laid 
before the reader — that the case of Bulgaria is the case 
of the whole of Turkey. In spite, then, of all my 
respect for Lord Salisbury’s great abilities and sterling 
honesty of purpose, I must humbly express my con- 
viction that the sudden disappearance of the Ottoman 
Government would not be the destruction of ‘ the only 
Government which now keeps some thirty millions of 
people in some kind of order,’ but, on the contrary, the 
destruction of a horde of bandits who luxuriate in sump- 
tuous palaces on the Bosphorus on the spoils which they 
levy, by every species of iniquity and cruelty, on the 
thirty millions of human beings whom it is their interest 
to keep in a state of intestine strife. It is not order 
that the two hundred Pashas keep, but chronic disorder, 
throughout tlie length and breadth of their calamitous 
sway ; and tlie destruction of their power could not be 
other than a blessing to tlie various races on whose agony 
they flourish. Here and there, in Asia rather thanEurope, 
there would be conflicts and bloodshed. And what 
have we now but conflicts and bloodshed, continuous 
and unceasing, and varied occasionally by a grand per- 
formance which arrests the attention and shocks the 
conscience of civilized mankind ? Bemove the mischief- 
makers and stand aside, and Turkey in Europe at least 
wiU soon reconstitute itself anew on some basis which 
will be infinitely preferable to the rule of the Turk. 
This would certainly be the case in Bulgaria. Let t^e 
whole paraphernalia of Turkiah ofl^cialism begot rid of, 
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‘ bag and ba^age,’ and the Bulgarians, and 

Mussiilman, would soon discover a modus vivendi, an^ 
learn to live and let live. The Bulgarian Beys told 
Captain Ardagh ‘that prohibiting the carrying of 
arms was quite practicable, and would excite no ill- 
feeling.’ The Circassians, too, when they found them- 
selves deprived of Turkish support, would probably 
settle down into peacefiil neighbours, turning their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pnming- 
hooks. 

I contend, therefore, that even ‘ the burning down 
of Stainboul,’ and the destruction outright of the 
Turkish Government, would be far better than an 
indefinite continuance of the present state of things. 
But I cannot admit that the Governments of Europe 
were driven to the adoption of such heroic reme- 
dies. If any two of them, let done all, had given 
the Porte distinctly to understand that they meant to 
enforce their demands, at the point of the sword if need 
i be, the Turks would have made a merit of necessity 
and bowed to tlie decrees of fate. They always do 
. under such circumstances. They intrigued and blus- 
tered when France and England, in 1860, resolved to 
settle the disturbances in Syria. Fuad Pasha threatened 
a renewal of massacres, and conjured up a terrible 
picture of the dangers that would certainly ensue on 
any interference with the independence of Turkey. 
But France and England, acting in concert with Uic 
other Powers, made up their minds to intervene, and, 
having got the other Powers to agree, they answered 
the threats of Fuad Pasha by doubling their armaments. 
They occupied Syria, they hanged a Pasha, they gave 
autonomy to the Lebanon, and taught Turkey a lesson 
out of which Ijoiri Derby might profitably borrow a 
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leaf on the present occasion. There were croakers 
thpn, as there are now, who declaimed on the theme of 
Turkish independence, and prophesied that England 
was being led into a trap fraught with peril to British 
interests. Erance, having once got a military footing 
in S 3 rria, would find some plausible excuse for staying 
there ; and then, taking advantage of the first Eui'opean 
complication, she would seize upon Egypt, and thus 
place our Indian Empire in jeopardy. 

Sucli were the gloomy forebodings with which 
some of our political mentors endeavoured to dissuade 
the Government of Lord Palmerston from trenching on 
Turkish independence iu the affairs of Syria ; and that 
veteran statesman himself showed this distrust of France, 
though he refused to give way to it.^ The Turks 
yielded, without shedding a drop of their own or of 
other people’s blood, and the Lebanon has enjoyed 
peace and prosperity ever since. Would it not have 
been worth while, is it even now too late, to try in 
1877 the policy which was found so successful in 1860? 
It is very significant that the Bulgarian Beys, on the 
eve of the Conference, assumed as a matter of course 
that coei'cion would be necessary to induce the Porte 
to accept the reforms offered by the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Western Powers. ‘ The best remedy,’ one of 
them suggested, was that the Great Powers should 
‘ insist ’ on the appointment ‘ of an experienced Euro- 
pean,’ ‘ with power to reform all abuses.’ But, instead 
of ‘ insisting ’ on tire acceptance of his own Plenipoten- 
tiary’s attenuated proposals, Lord Derby intimated to 
the Government of the Porte, even brfore the Con- 
ference met, that it might safely reject whatever scheme 
wai^resented to it, without giving serious offence to her 
‘ Life, by tbe Hon. Evelyn AeUey, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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Majesty’s Government by such conduct.^ After this, I 
am not surprised to find Lord Salisbury telegraphip^ 
to Lord Derby on January 8 that the Grand Vizier 
believed he could ‘ count upon the assistance of Lord 
Derby and Lord Beaconsfield.’ ® 

The original programme of the Conference was, 
perhaps, the best temporary scheme that could have 
been devised under the circumstances. But it could 
not be more than temporary. The Ottoman Power is 
doomed, and the knell of its approaching dissolution 
is near at hand, even if Eussia should stay her half- 
uplifted arm for a season. Surely, then, it is the part 
of prudent statesmanship to provide for the morrow, 
instead of living fi'om hand to mouth with an impotent 
policy of blank negations. When the catastrophe takes 
place — and it may take place any day — ^what is to 
happen next? That ‘distribution of power,’ which Lord 
Beaconsfield thinks may be postponed to the Greek 
Kalends by diplomatic manoeuvring, is, in fact, immi- 
nent, thanks chiefly to his own management of the 
question. On what lines shall the distribution be 
made ? Lord Beaconsfield dismisses summarily off the 
stage of discussion the proposal to form gradually a 
chain of autonomous States till in process of time no- 
thing is left to the Turks but ‘ Constantinople and a 
cabbage garden.’ But, after aU, would not that be the 
kindest policy towards the Turks themselves? The 
tribute which the autonomous States would pay would 

' Blue Book, No. 2, p. 182. Thia mtimatiioii was mode on 
December 19 to Mnannis Fasbo, who thought it bo important 
that he telegraphed it at once to his Government, and had the 
gratification, two days afterwards, of convc^ng the thanks of the 
Poilie to Lord Derby. The first meeting of the Conference was 
on December 21. 

* Ibid. p..l83. 
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IS. yield a larger revenue than the fraction of the taxes 
a'ct^ extortions which now finds its way into the public 
treasury of the Porte. Turkey, moreover, would thus 
be able to sell her navy and probably disband her army, 
for she would be under the protection of the Great 
Powers much more effectually than she possibly can be 
Avhile she maintains her nominal independence. And 
then, when the hour of doom at length arrived, she 
would be able to pass through the portals of a quiet 
euthanasia, instead of a painful convulsion, out of a 
, world to which she has been an unmitigated curse 
from the first day of her appearance on the page of 
history. 

The scheme of reforms pi'oposed by the Conference 
would unquestionably have passed by a gradual transi- 
tion from the administrative to the political autonomy 
of the territories lying within the sphere of its opera- 
tion ; and, let the advocates of Ottoman domination 
dream as they list, that is the goal towards which 
events are marching with no uncertain tread. Let us 
consider, then, for a moment what elements exist for the 
gradual formation of a chain of autonomous States in 
European Turkey. 

For Bulgaria there are two possibilities : a foreign 
prince or union with Eoiunania or Servia. For the 
present, the first solution would probably be the most 
feasible, and it would certainly be tlie most acceptable 
to tlie Bulgarians. An enlightened ruler would in 
a few years make Bulgaria one of the richest and hap- 
piest Principalities in the world. Mussulmans and 
Christians would equally welcome him with open arms, 
provided he came with the imprimatur of coUectirte 
Europe, or at least from some State which excites no 
su-spicions or jealousies in Bulgaria. Such a ruler 
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appears to me to be ready to the bauds of the Grea^ 
Powers in the person of Prince Amndeo of Italy, 9^ 
too short reign in Spain put his qualities to the test, 
and proved him to be brave, liberal, and enlightened ; 
a ruler singularly fitted in every way to win the con- 
fidence of the Mussulmans and Christiaus of Bulgaria. 
Nor would thei’e be any difficulty in the fact of his 
being a Catliolic. It would rather be a recommenda- 
tion ; for it would be a guamntee both to the Mussul- 
mans and to the small minority of Boman Catholics 
that their religious rights would be scrupulously 
respected. The orthodox Bulgarians, too, would see 
in a Eoman Catholic ruler a security against subjection 
to the corrupt and rapacious supremacy of the Fana- 
riote Patriarch. To his purely spiritual jurisdiction, 
divested of all right of interference in their local 
affairs, they have no objection. The Bulgarian schism 
is, in fact, very much hke the Anglican schism in the 
reign of Henry VIH. It is an assertion of the indepen- 
dence of the Bulgarian Church within its own domain, 
both as against the spiiitual and temporal intrusion of 
the Patriarch ; to whom, however, the Bulgarians would 
gladly yield a primacy of rank and jurisdiction in har- 
mony with ancient canons. As generally happens in 
such cases, tlie cardinal points in dispute became lost in 
minor issues as the quarrel proceeded, and au adjustment 
can hardly be looked for during the prevalence of a 
system which makes the Patriarch a mere lackey of the 
Porte, and the obedient servant of the vilest denizen of 
the Sultan’s or Grand Vizier’s harem. Italy, I have 
no doubt, would gladly provide Prince Amadeo with the 
nucleus of a defensive military force ; and he would find 
in the native municipal institutions of Bulgaria the heces- 
sary machinery for carrying on the civil administration 
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. of the country. The only thing which he would have 
to«create would be an army or mihtia of modest dimen- 
sions: all else would require only development and 
expansion. 

Under such a rule the Christians and Mussulmans 
would soon learn to live peaceably together ; and the 
latter, secure in their possessions and privileges, and 
relieved of the strife-stirring Ottoman Government, 
would probably return, in the com-se of a few genera- 
tions, to the.faith of their forefathers. 

That there is no barrier to the co-existence of 
Christians and Mussulmans under one Government, pro- 
vided the Government is not Mussulman, is evident 
from our own rule in India, and not less so from the 
experience of the Eussian Government. The exceed- 
ing intolerance of Eussia in matters of religion is, I am 
aware, an article of faith with a number of good people, 
whose knowledge of Eussia is derived from some rattling 
book of travels by some roving Englishman, who thinks 
that he has mastered the Alpha and Omega of Eussian 
politics and social life by a scamper over the steppes, 
and by an occasional gossip with some stray officer bent 
on mischief, or with some mudjik in a language of 
which tlie traveller knows such superficial smattering as 
suffices to carry him to the end of his journey. I 
have lived for a year in Eussia myself ; but I prefer to 
quote the experience and knoAvledge of more competent 
writers to my own inquiries and observation. By way 
of testing Eussia’s capadty for governing races of divers 
religions, I wid take two provinces as wide apart as 
Finland and Turkistan. 

‘ If we compare,’ says Mr. Mackenzie Wallace,* ‘ a 
Finnish village in any stage of Eussification with a 
Tartar village, of which the inhabitants are Mahometans, 
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we cannot &il to be struck by the contrast. In tli^ 
latter, though there may be many Bussians, there is ao 
blending of the two races. Between them religion has 
raised an impassable barrier. There are many villages 
in the eastern and north-eastern provinces of European 
Bussia which have been for many generations half 
Tartar and half Bussian, and the amalgamation of the 
two nationalities has not yet begun. Xear the one end 
stands die Christian church, and near the other stands 
the little nietchet or Mahometan house of prayer. 
The whole village forms' one commune, witli one vil- 
lage assembly and one village elder ; but socially it is 
composed of two distinct communities, each possessing 
its peculiar customs and peculiar mode of life. The 
Tartar may leai'n the Bussian language, but he 
does not on that accoimt become Bussianised. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the two races are im- 
bued widi fanatical hatred towards each other. On 
the contrarj’-, they live in perfectly good-fellowship, 
elect as village elder sometimes a Bussian and some- 
times a Tartar, and discuss the communal affairs in 
the village assembly without reference to religious 
matters. 1 know one village where the good-fellow- 
ship went even a step furtlier : die Chrisdans deter- 
mined to repair their church, and the Mahometans 
helped them to transport wood for the purpose 1 All 
this tends to show that under a tolerably good Govern- 
ment, which does not favour one race at the expense of 
the other, Mahometans, Tartars, and Chnsdan Slaves 
can live peaceably together.’^ 

This is the testimony of a writer who has spent, 
not six weeks, but six years in studying the institutions 


' ‘ Bussia,’ b 7 D. Mackenzie Wallace, vol. i. pp. 238-9. 
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« of Bussia, and her manner of governing her vast and 
vaijous populations. Mr. Schuyler’s opportunities were 
not inferior to tliose of Mr. Wallace, nor his experience 
less varied; and this is the witness which he bears 'to 
the religious toleration of the Bussian Government: 
‘ There has not been the slightest hindrance offered by 
the Bussians to the full exercise of Mahometanism, 
which is professed by many Bnssian officials, and is one 
of the State religions, the most of the Mnssulman sub- 
jects of the Empire being under the control of the 
Muftit who resides at Ufa, and who, by-the-by, is a 
Bussian nobleman and an accomplished gentleman.’^ 

These are illustrations of the ease with whicffi 
Christiana and Mnssulmans may be governed in the 
same community when the supreme Power is not de- 
barred either by religion or disposition from dispensing 
equal justice. 

The case of Bulgaria, then, appears to me ea^ 
enough of solution in one or other of the ways I have 
suggested. But Bosnia presents greater difficulties. 
The Cliristians of that province arc mncih more ignorant 
and far less trained in the art of self-government than 
those of Bulgaria. This result has followed from more 
causes than one. In the first place, Bosnia is more in- 
accessible than Bulgaria. The latter is surrounded by 
enlightening influences from Bussia, Greece, Boumania, 
and Servia ; and her enterprising diUdren, with aU 
their oppressions, have more ffidlities than the Bosnians 
for intercourse with the outer world. The Bulgarian 
Christians, moreover, are not divided fiom their Mus- 
sulman neighbours by anything like the same antago- 
nism which divides into hostile camps the Mussulman 
and Christian Bosniacs. - Some share of the difference 
1 ' Tnrkiatan,’ by Eugene Sohnyler, vol. i. p. 162. 
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must also be traced to die influence of mediiEval feudal^ 
ism. In no country of Europe did the spirit of feudalism 
reach a higher development, or rather exaggeration, 
than in Bosnia; and in no country of Europe did it 
retain its energy so long. It is flir from extinct even 
now ; but it flourished in full vigour till the arm of 
Omar Pasha struck it down in 1851. Alongside of 
this feudal system there existed in ancient times an 
organization of village communities with municipal 
institutions like those which still survive in Bulgai-ia. 
The Slaves are an essentially democratic race, and 
develop even under a despotic government an irrepres- 
sible instinct for municipal government. The nural 
peasantry of Eussia live under institutions of a &r more 
democratic character than those of England. The 
English peasant is indeed free to go whithersoever his 
business or fancy may carry him ; but he has little or 
no share in tlie soil of the country, and, as a con- 
sequence, little or no voice either in public legislation 
or local government. This comparison is not made 
controversially, but for the purpose of calling attention 
to the remarkable aptitude of the Slaves for self-govern- 
ment whenever they And a feir field for its exercise. 

The village organizations of Bosnia were abolished 
together with the feudal privileges of the Beys, or 
Mussulman nobles, after their subjection by Omar Pasha 
in 1851; and the country is now governed by the 
corrupt and corrupting administration of the Turkish 
Divan, which is held in equal abhorrence by Mussul- 
man and Christian. I have already explained how 
the Turkish Government, acting on its usual policy of 
ruling by the art of sowing discord among the difierent 
sections of its subjects, first enlisted the Christians of 
Bosnia against the native Mussulmans by promising to 
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emancipate them &om their feudal thraldom ; and then 
sopght to conciliate and compensate the Beys and 
Agas for their defeat and lost privileges by dehvering 
to their vengeance the miserable Bayahs, whose timdy 
aid had enabled Omar Fasha to crush the rebellion. 
So that - the Christians, instead of getting rid of one set 
of tyrants, found themselves saddled with an additional 
set still more odious ; and their sufferings went on in- 
creasing till life itself became so insupportable that 
they cast it on the hazard of an insurrection, with their 
eyes full open to the methods by which Turkey is wont 
to put insurrections down. And Lord Derby, with his 
eyes, too, full open to those methods, full open, also to 
the intolerable condition of the Bosnian Bayahs, calmly 
upbraided the Turkish Government for its ‘ apathy ’ in 
dealing with the insurrection, roused himself into un- 
wonted energy to induce the Austrian Government to 
starve the reftigees from Turkish brutalities back upon 
the bayonets of their pursuers ; and now, standing in 
the midst of the peers of England, dedares contemp- 
tuously that ‘ there had been nothing more in question 
than the suppression of a petty local insurrection.’ ^ I 
verily believe that he would have spoken with more 
feeling if it had been a question of suppressing an out- 
break of cattle-plague on the estate of Enowsley. As, 
however, I happen to be one of those who are still 
walking on the lower levels of humanity, and know 
not when I shall attain to that Epicurean altitude 
which will enable me to look down from such a height 
on human beings struggling on the plain below, that 
their quarrels shall appear as petty as their movements 

* Speech in the House of Lords on Feb. 21, 1877. 

V 
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seem stationaiy,^ I must proceed according to my lights, 
and return to consider the ‘ petty local insurrecticm,’ 
of which Lord Derby failed to see the significance. 

The facts wliich I have stated make the question of 
autonomy for Bosnia much more complicated than it is 
for Bulgaria. But the difficulties are by no means in- 
superable ; and what is statesmanship good for if it 
quails and turns tail before obstacles which are only 
hard to . climb, but not insurmountable P Difficulties, 
which take time to remove, may often be skiHully 
turned, and by-and-by be rendered harmless. I believe 
that this may be done in the case of Bosnia. The 
cloud which has settled on that beautiful land is not 
without its silver lining. The feud between Bosnian 
Mussulman and Bosnian Bayah is not past the skill of 
the healing art, if only the doctors would dismiss their 
mutual jealousies and diiuk chiefly of their patient. 
One important item in the case is the rooted antipathy 
of the Slave Mussulmans in Bosnia as elsewhere to the 
hateful .and despised Osmanli. Another is the still 
lingering attraction by which ever and anon the Mussul- 
man Slave finds himself drawn silently and mysteriously 
towards his Christian kindred. Whenever he has risen 
to shake off the yoke of the Turk his first impulse has 
.been to stretch out beseeching hands towards his 
brethren over the Save or Drina, or beyond the valley 
of the Morava. Very remarkable is it that when the 
Hungarian revolution broke out in 1848, and the 
Mussulman Bosniacs once more flew to aims in the 
cause of ficeedom, it was not towards the Magyar 
that their sympathies were drawn, but towards the 

* Et tamen est qnidam loons altis montibas nnde 
State pidentnr, et in oampis consMtere fnlgnr. 

Lucret. ii. 831. 
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Christian Slaves fighting under the banner of the gallant 
Jelacid, Ban of Croatia. ‘By a singular anomaly,’ 
says Eanke, ‘ instead of making common cause 'with the 
Magyar insurgents, they declared themselves friends to 
Jeladd, and consequently to the Austrian cause, by 
demanding their incorporation with some great Slave 
state, no matter what, provided they did not remain 
subject to the Turks.’ What Eanke calls ‘ a singular 
anomaly’ I should call a true and natural instinct, 
which enabled the Mussulman Slaves of Bosnia to 
divine that, whatever the merits of the immediate 
quarrel might be, the final triumph and ascendency of 
the Magyar boded not well, but ill, for ireedom. 
Certainly the policy of the Magyars of late has gone far 
to justify the choice of the Mussulman Bosniacs in 
1849. 

A great man who has possessed rare opportunities, 
which he has diligently used, for mastering all the intri- 
cacies of at least that portion of the Eastern Question 
which concerns Bosnia — I mean Bishop Strossmayer— 
thinks that tlie best solution of the problem wo^d be 
found in the administrative union of Bosnia and Servia. 
Coming from such an authority, the suggestion is at 
least worthy of careful consideration. Strossmayer has 
been Bishop of Bosnia for six-and-twenty years. He 
discharges at the same time the ofiice of Vicar- Apostolic 
towards the few Eoman Catholics in Servia. His 
knowledge of both countries is thus both thorough 
and minute, and his well-weighed opinion must there- 
fore cany weight with all reasonable minds. How 
Bishop Strossmayer sees no difficulties of any moment 
between the union of Bosnia and Servia. He maj^es 
light of the fanaticism of the Mussulman Bosniacs. 
He has often been an honoured guest in their houses, 

V 8 
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and they, on their port, listen with delight to the Slave 
sermons of the most eloquent prelate in Europe. Many^of 
them have been on fnendly terms with the Christian 
cleigy, and not unfrequently consult them on religious 
matters, and even avail themselves sometimes of their 
official ministrations. There is nothing in them of that 
stupid unreasoning bigotry which is so marked a feature 
in the character of the ordinary Turk. Their fanaticism, 
as I have elsewhere explained, has more of a political 
than of a religious basis. Let them once be persuaded 
that union with Servia would involve no jeopardy to any 
rights or prwileges which they now enjoy, and they 
would welcome the armngement with more than ac- 
quiescence. The wounds, too, and sores which the 
present insurrection has infficted would soon be for- 
gotten in the .joy of riddance of the Turk, the dire 
and detested enemy alike of Mussulman and Christian 
Bosniac. Eor the Bosnian Mussulman, though capable 
of being roused to fanaticism, is neither cruel nor im- 
placable. He is, according to Strossmayer’s account 
of him, a very fine fellow on the whole, provided he 
keeps at a safe distance from that fountain of all 
iniquity and corruption — ^the Osmanli offidahsm of 
Stamboul. Let him but breathe the mephitic air of that, 
and it is all over with him. He becomes, on the principle 
of corruptio optim.i,pessima — more Turkish than a Turk. 
Bishop Strossmayer related to Dr. liddon and myself 
an instance of such a moral ruin in the case of a young 
Bosnian Mussulman, of promising character, who entered 
the Civil Service of the Porte, and returning from Con- 
stantinople during the recent insurrection, distinguished 
himself by the ferocity of his conduct towards the 
insurgents. 

The chief difficulty, 1 apprehend, would be an agra^ 
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' rian one. The Bayahs have been ousted from most 
of'their land by the Turks and Mussulman Bosniacs, 
and any settlement of the question would be incom- 
plete and unstable which left that point in abeyance. 
Yet here, again, I believe the difficulty would be found 
less than it seems, if only it were fairly and firmly 
grappled. So much good land is allowed to lie waste, 
or is cultivated so badly, that under a proper system 
any peasant might have his plot of ground, while at 
tlie same time the incomes of the Mussulman Beys and 
Agas might easily be quadrupled. Some Commission, 
however, of the kind proposed by the Constantinople 
Conference would probably be necessary to give con- 
fidence to botli parties, and to see the experiment fairly 
started and in working order. 

The religious question would present no difficulty 
at all. There might be some opposition and bickeriugs 
on the part of the Franciscan monks, who chiefly 
manage the spiritual administration of the Boman 
Catholics of Bosnia ; but the mass of the Boman 
Catholics would rejoice in the change. Such, at least, 
is the opinion of Bishop Strossmayer, and I know not 
where a better or more unprejudiced opinion could 
be got. His prejudices ought naturally to lead him to 
an opposite conclusion ; for he is a Boman Catholic, 
while Servia is almost exclusively Orthodox. But 
Servia is at the same time, as Strossmayer emphatically 
asserted, ‘ one of the most tolerant governments in 
Europe.’ ‘ I have never asked the Servian Gbvemment,’ 
he added, ‘ to do anything for my people which they 
did not do willingly and with alacrity.’ The Servian 
Government, in fact, not only grants fuU. and unfettered 
toleration to aU religions, but pays their ministers, Mos- 
lems not excepted. During the .late war with Turkey 
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tlie miiezzia culled the hoiu^ of prayer os usiuil from the 
minaret of a Turkish mosque iu the heart of Belgrade ; 
aud the Jews, as I can personally testify, spoke witli 
the greatest cordiality aud goodwill of the people and 
Government of Servia. They are not allowed at 
present^I hope the prohibition will be only tem- 
porary — to settle in the interior of the country; but 
this is for reasons altogether apart from religious con- 
siderations. This being the real state of the case, it is 
not a httle amusing to see the Turkish Government — 
itself an incarnation of religious intolerance — ^posing 
before Europe iu the attitude of a champion of religious 
liberty, and ostentatiously demanding of Sei'via, as one 
of the conditions of peace, security for religious tolera- 
tion to Jews and Catholics — the latter of whom at least 
enjoy more practical toleration than their co-religionists 
enjoy iu England. 

But if Bishop Strossmayer’s plan of pacihcaiion 
should not happen to win approval, by all means let 
another be substituted for it : say, either tire ei-ection 
of Bosnia by itself into an autonomous State, or its 
imion with Austria. The last seems to me the least 
desuable of all ; but it woidd be a vast improvement on 
the present state of things. 

Of the Herzegovina it is not necessary to say much. 
Strossmayer would recommend its union with Monte- 
negro, aud the choice would lie between that and 
Bosnia. Certainly, the gallant and heroic defence 
which Montenegro has made for centuries against all 
the attempts of the Turks to subdue it, has established 
a claim for recognition and compensation in any dis- 
tribution of territory which the coui'se of events^may 
render necessary. 

fio fax 1 have been dealing only with that part 
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of the Eastern Question which lay mthin the piurview 
of« the Plenipotentiaries at Constantinople. But of 
course the provinces of European Turkey lying outside 
the confines of the recent, or rather the present, dis- 
turbances cannot be left out of the reckoning. They, 
too, must be gradually detached from the rule of the 
Ottoman as opportunity offers. But our immediate 
concern is with the theatre of the recent atrocities ; and 
the choice now lies between the coercion of Turkey by 
the sword of Bussia, or by the stem and determined 
mandate of two or more of the Great Powers. Turkey 
has not defied the united will of Europe, for the united 
win of Europe has never spoken to her. Lord Derby, 
firom the first, put his veto on the presentation to the 
Porte of anything embodying the united judgment of 
the Powers, and took pains to let it be known that the 
departure of the British Ambassador did not indicate, 
like that of his colleagues, the displeasure of his Govern- 
ment. It was with astonishment that I read Sir Henry 
Elliot’s speech on the eve of taking his leave of 
absence — a speech which the Turks might be excused 
for reading as an expression of congratulation to the 
Porte for having refused a scheme of reforms of which 
Sir Henry himself had expressed his strong disapproba- 
tion. But I ceased to be siuprised on reading the 
Blue Book ; for it is now evident that the hearts of 
the Premier and of his Foreign Secretary were never 
seriously engaged in the matter. Th^ forearme'd 
Turkey against the proposals of the Conference by 
forewarning her that she had nothing to fear from 
England in the event of refusal ; and now they are 
straining every means to paralyze the action of the only 
Power firom which Turkey has anything to fear. They 
began their diplomatic campaigi'i as hot partisans of 
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Turkey, and hot partisans of Turkey they still remain. 
Their object — they make no secret of it — is to bols^ 
up Turkey, not to improve the lot of her Christian 
subjects, except in so far as the improvement of their 
lot might help to accomplish the main purpose of their 
policy. ‘ What was the position of my noble friend at 
Constantinople?’ asked Lord Beaconsfield the other 
evening in the House of Lords. And answering his 
own question, he triumphantly explained, ‘Why, he 
was there as a mediator ’ ^ — ^that is, in other woi^, to 
shield Turkey from coercion, the only argument which 
Turkey understands. I hardly think that is the 
view which England took of Lord Salisbury’s mission, 
and his own conduct at the Conference seems to belie 
the idea. If he had been loyally backed by those who 
sent him, I have no doubt that his energetic co-opera- 
tion with the Bussian Ambassador would have brought 
the Turks to reason. 

But co-operation with Bussia is denounced by the 
friends of Turkey as treason to England. It is worth 
while, therefore, to analyse the dements which compose 
this superstitious terror of Bussia ; but the subject must 
be dealt with in another chapter. 

* Lord Beaoonsfield's Speeoli in the Honee of Lords, Feb- 
niai720, 1877. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE BUSBUH BUGBEAB. 

It may seem presumptuous to characterise as ‘ super- 
stitious ’ a sentiment which dominates the minds of so 
many able men. But that mental capacity affords no 
protection against an unreasoning prejudice is a fact so 
well attested in the annals of British statesmanship as 
to dispense me from the necessity of any argument in 
self-defence, save only a few historical illustrations. 

So rapid has been the progress made by this country 
during the last half-century that it is hard to realise 
that so late a^&at date the legal estimate of human life 
was only 40s. And when merciful juries refused to con- 
vict, and the severity of the law was thus found to defeat 
itself, what remedy did the wisdom of Parliament pro- 
pose and cany ? Bid it abolisli capital punishment for 
theft altogether ? By no means. Ho member of the 
Legislature was as yet bold' enough to suggest so great 
an iimovation. The British Parliament screwed up 
its courage so frr as to raise the value of human life 
from 40s. to 52. Nevertheless juries rehised to be con- 
ciliated by this rise in the price of the article. In the 
year 1831 one jury test^ the effect of returning* a 
verdict according to the evidence by convicting a 
prisoner, whom, at the same time, they recommended to 
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mercy. The victim of their experiment was hanged in 
spite of their recommendation ; and other juries, being 
Avamed by the example, persisted in finding prisoners 
‘ guilty of stealing to the value of 4Z. 1 9s.,’ thus frustrat- 
ing the ferocity of the law by what was called ‘ perjured 
verdicts.’ ‘ I hold in my hands,’ said Lord Sufiield in 
the House of Lords, in the autumn of 1833, ‘ a list of 
565 perjured verdicts delivered at tiie Old Bailey, in 
fifteen years, for the single ofience of stealing from 
dwelling-houses ; the value stolen being, in these cases, 
sworn above 40s., but the verdicts returned being to 
the value of 39s. only.’ 

When Sir Samuel BomiUy began his noble campaign 
against those atrocious laws, he was denounced in even 
more violent terms than those to which Mr. Gladstone 
has lately been exposed. In 1810 he introduced and 
with difficulty passed tlirough the House of Commons 
a bill to repeal the statute of William which made a 
theft in a shop, to the amount of five sliilhngs, punishable 
with death. But the bill was defeated in the House of 
Lords by a majority of three to one, the majority includ- 
ing an Archbishop and six Bishops, and every lawyer 
in tibe. House. Some of the speeches delivered on that 
occasion by noble and learned Lords, of great eminence, 
are made ludicrous by the contrast between prophecy 
and fulfilment. ‘I trust,’ said Lord Ellenborough, 
then Chief Justice of England, ‘ that your Lordships 
win pause before you assent to a measure pregnant 
with danger to the security of property. The learned 
judges are unanimously agreed that the expediency of 
justice and the public security require there should not 
be a remission of capital punishment in this part of the 
criminal law. My Loitis, if we suffer this bill to“ pass, 
wc shall not know where to stand ; we shall not Imow 
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'whether we are on our heads or on our feet. My 
Lords, 1 think this, above all others, is a law on which 
so much of the security of mankin d depends in its 
execution, that I should deem myself neglectful of my 
duty to the public if I failed to let the law take its 
course.’ Lord Wynford, a distinguished Chief Justice 
of the Common Fleas, declared that if the law were 
repealed, ‘tlie people of England could not sleep in 
safety in their beds.’ Again and again, year after year, 
did Sir Samuel BomiUy carry his bill through the 
House of Commons, but only to suffer defeat in the 
House of Lords by overwhelming majorities, led by the 
most distinguished members of that august assembly. 

How let the reader just reflect that about half a, 
century ago the whole of the judicial bench of England, 
and the most learned and able members of the House 
of Lords, resisted the abolition of a law which made 
theft to the amount of five shillings punishable with 
death, and this on the ground that life and property 
would be rendered so insecure that the people of 
England ‘ would not know whether tliey were on their 
heads or on their feet ; ’ and then let him say whether 
intellectual talent and moral integrity are a necessary 
protection against grotesque delusions. The juries all 
over England, who refused to put such an atrocious 
law in force, deficient as they may have been in learn- 
ing and mental power as compared with the galaxy of 
brilliant intellects to whom they were opposed, had 
nevertheless aU the foresight and all the statesmanship 
on their side. 

In the same way I believe that aU the statesmanship 
is at this moment on tlie dde of those who laugh at the 
stupid and krational craze about Bussia, and advocate 
coidial co-operation with that Power as the best 
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guarantee for the safety of British interests not less than ' 
for the equitable settlement of the Eastern Question. 
Is England to be for ever the victim of these paralyzing 
and undignified panics? It is but a very few years 
since France occupied in the minds of able men, like 
Lord Palmerston, the place which Russia now occupies 
in the minds of those who admire the foreign policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. We all remember 
the implacable opposition of Lord Palmerston to the 
Suez Canal on the ground of ‘ British interests.’ His 
hostility blinded him even to the commercial ad- 
vantages of the undertaking. ‘ Even on this ground,’ 
he said in 1831, ‘ there is something to be said against 
the scheme, because it was demonstrated by a Dutch 
engineer that, owing to difficulties of navigating the 
' Bed Sea, in consequence of coral reefs, prevailing 
. winds, and intense heat, the navigation round the Cape 
would, except with regard to very powerful steamers, 
be cheaper and shorter than through the Canal.’ 

Not less blind was he to the feasibility of the enter- 
prise. He succeeded iu actually persuading himself 
that the scheme would never succeed as a private 
speculatiou, and that consequently the whole thing was, 
at bottom, a profound piece of Machiavellian craft on 
the part of the Emperor of the French, having for its 
object the occupation of F^pt and the Interruption of 
our communication with India. The passage is so 
instructive, in the light of recent events, that it deserves 
to be quoted : — 

‘ I understand that there is scarcely one among the 
French engineers employed who would not, if he told 
the truth, acknowledge that the riiip canal could not 
be made without an amoimt of money and a period of 
lime far exceeding all the calculations hitherto made, 
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' and that, if accomplished, it never could be made to pay 
interest on the cost incurred. It may safely be said, 
therefore, that, as a commcrdol undertaking, it is a 
bubble scheme, which has been taken up on political 
grounds, and in antagonism to Tingliah interests and 
English policy. 

‘ Well, then, we come to the last point, namely, the 
political objects of the enterprise ; and tliese are hos- 
tility to England in every possible modification of the 
scheme. It requires only a glance at the map of the 
world to see how great would be the moral and mili- 
tary advantage to France in a war with England to 
have such a short cut to the Indian seas, while we 
should be obliged to send ships and troops round the 
Cape. Thouvenel proposes, indeed,' that tha passage 
of ships-of-war should be forbidden as at the Dar- 
danelles; but I presume he does not expect us to 
receive such a proposal except with a decently sup- 
pressed smile. Of coume, the first week of a war 
between France and England would see 15,000 or 
20,000 Frenchmen in possession of the Canal, to keep 
it open for them and shut for us. But then, moreover, 
so strong a military barrier between Syria and Egypt 
would greatly add to the means of the Pasha for the time 
being to declare himself independent of Turkey, which 
would mean his being a dependent of France ; and 
lastly, if the Canal should never be made, the French 
company are to have a large grant of land in the centre 
of E^ypt, and would establish in Egypt a colony whose 
complaints against the Egyptian Government, well or 
ill-founded, would give the French Government pre- 
tences for interfering in all the internal afiairs of the 
country.' ^ 

> Ashl^’s ‘ Life of Palmerston,’ toI. ii. pp. 326-7. 
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Mr.. Glailstone, on the other hand, thought the wiser 
policy was to cultivate, instead of everlasting suspi- 
cion, relations of friendship and commercial interest 
with France. But Lord Palmerston could not see it ; 
and in a letter to Mr. Gladstone in 1862 he expatiates 
on his favourite theme, the French bugbear. ‘We 
have,’ he says, ‘ on die other side of the Channel a 
people who, say what they may, hate ns as a nation 
from the bottom of their hearts, and would make any 
sacrifice to infiict a deep humiliation upon England. 
It is natural that this should be. They are eminently 
vain, and their passion is glory in war. They cannot 
forget or forgive Aboukir, Trafalgar, the Peninsula, 
Waterloo, and St. Helena. Increased commercial 
interest may add to the links of mutual interest be- 
tween us and them ; but commercial interest is a 
link that snaps under the pressure of national pas- 
sions.’ ^ 

I am not at all disconcerted, then, by finding myself 
opposed to great names on the question of Bussian 
policy in the East ; for I find that great names are 
rather more liable than small ones to be the victims 
of national prejudices and delusions. Moreover, the 
great names are in this case by no means all on one 
side. Names, quite as great at least as any that can 
be cited on the opposite side, are in favour of a jwlicy 
of conciliation and confidence towards Bussia ; an 1, 
what is more important, reason and facts are on that 
side, as I shall now endeavour to show. 

The fear of Bussia arises entirely from her supposed 
designs upon our Indian Empire; and those designs 
resolve themselves into either an intention to attempt 
the conquest of India, or to stir up rebellion among 
* Aahl^'a ‘ Life of Failmerstoii,’ vol. ii. p. 224. 
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* our Indian subjects by way of diversion while Bussia 
is striking a blow for the possession of Constantinople. 
Let us consider these two aspects of the question sepa- 
rately. And first as to the intention of Bussia seriously 
to attempt the conquest of India. 

Have those who attribute such a design to Bussia 
taken the trouble to condder the possibilities and 
motives of such an enterprise ? The prevalent belief 
of the Bussophobists is that Bussia is pursuing her 
conquests in Central Asia for the purpose of pushing 
her frontiers to some convenient point from which she 
may be able to develop her attack upon our Indian 
possessions. But Bussia would be stark mad to venture 
an attack upon India with an army short of 200,000 
men. Considering the scale of her preparations for at- 
tacking Turkey at this moment, it would seem, indeed, 
that double the number of troops I have supposed 
would be nearer the mark. But let us suppose 
that under favourable circumstances 200,000 men 
would give her a fair chance of success. That host, 
with all its necessary equipments, she would have to 
transport through a country which, to a consider- 
able extent, may be described as a trackless desert; 
a country ivhcre it would be so difficult to obtain 
supplies that the army would have to be broken up 
and sent in detachments to avoid starvation. The 
operation would therefore occupy many months ; and, 
meanwhile, what should we be doing? We should be 
doing two things. We should be making preparations 
to meet the Bussian attack on a scale commensurate 
with the occasion and with our vast resources; and our 
agents would be busy stirring up disaSection in the 
rear of the Bussian army, and cutting off her communi- 
cation with her base over an extent , of roadless ter- 
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ritory which it would be quite impossible to defend. ' 
Considering the difEculties and dangers Bussia ha4 to 
encounter in attacking so puny an antagonist as the 
Khan of Khiva, it is easy to estimate the risks she would 
have to face in her march to India. 

But let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that her 
army would escape the perils I have indicated, and 
which in fact would be inevitable, and that it arrived, 
200,000 strong and well supplied, at the base of the 
range of lofty mountains where she would find us fresh 
and ready to give her a warm reception, with inex- 
haustible resources at our back to enable us to continue 
the struggle. Defeat to the Bussian army under such 
drcumstances would be annilulation. Its prestige 
gone, swarms of enemies would rise up behind and 
around it to cut off its retreat; and the blow of so 
great a disaster would not only imperil the Asiatic 
position of Bussia, but would shake her to her centre 
even in Eiuope. 

Let us, however’ make another concession for the 
sake of aigument. Let us suppose that oim arms re- 
ceived a check in our first encounter with Bussia. 
This, no doubt, would be serious, as it might encourage 
disaffection on the part of some of our native popula- 
tion. But we should have made ample preparation 
for such ' a contingency, and witli tlie certainty of 
being able to rely on the loyalty of our most warlike 
tribes in the emergency, we should , be able to dis- 
pute the advance of Bussia step by step, while at the 
same time harassing her in the rear. 

But if, contrary to aU reasonable calculations, 
Bussia should succeed in breaking our power in India 
and driving us to oiu' ships, she would, in that case, 
have to conquer India anew for herself. Her only 
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chance of subduing us would be by seducing some of 
oiy: Indian subjects from tiieir allegiance and turning 
their arms against us. But does anyone suppose that 
the natives of India would help Eussia to break our 
yoke in order to enable her to impose her own in 
its place? If they assisted her to get rid of us at all, 
it would certainly be with the view of getting rid of 
foreign rule altogether. So that Eussia, after driving 
us out of the country, would find herself surrounded 
by hostile populations — ^both those who helped, her 
against us and those who fought on our side. 

The defeat of the English power in India, there- 
fore, supposing it possible, would only be the beginning 
of Eussia’s troubles. She would have to subdue India 
for herself and reoi'ganise its civil service ; and no one, 
who win take tlie trouble to think out the problem, 
can doubt that long before its solution India would 
accomplish, the ruin of Eussia. 

And what coidd be Eussia’s motive for wantonly 
provoking so tremendous a risk? Would England, 
would any Power in Europe, make such a venture ? The 
loss of India would be a great blow to our prestige and 
pride ; but it may be doubted whether it would affect us 
prejudicially in any other way. It offers an outlet for 
a certain portion of our educated population ; but its 
possession adds considerably to our expenditure, and 
greatly embarrasses our diplomacy ; and it is certain 
&at if we had not inherited our position we should 
not undertake any lisk to acquire.it. Why then 
^ould Eussia risk her existence as an Empire on the. 
doubtful venture of conquering India ? Of what use 
would India be to her? It would be more likely 4o. 
impoverish than to emich her exchequer, even if she: 
got possesrion of it without striking a blow. Nor does 

X 
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Eussia need any outlet for a redundant population. On 
the contrary, her population is far too sparse for t^e 
area over which she rules. In short, if the enemies of 
; Eussia could devise a scheme more certain than any 
. other to lead hfr to ruin, it would be to tempt her to 
i engage in the desperate hazard of a war of conquest in 
; India. So that, in refusing to believe that Eussia har- 
bours any design of the sort, I am not crediting her 
with any transcendental unselfishness, or any extraor- 
dinary freedom from political ambition. I am simply 
judging her by the rule of selfishne&s, and giving her 
credit for nothing beyond the possession of reasoning 
fhculties ; and I say that for Eussia to meditate the 
conquest of India would be to prove to the world 
that the Eussian nation is a nation of lunatics. The 
most unreasoning of Eussophobists will hardly com- 
mit himself to such a concludon as that, and there- 
fore I think I may dismiss into the realm of phantasms 
and chimeras any arguments based on the as.nimptiou 
that Eussia has any thought, or is ever likely to have 
any thought, of seriously disputing with us the sove^ 
reignty of India. 

But is it equally certain that Eussia would not use 
her position in Central Asia as a means of stirring up 
insurrection in India, in the event of a war between 
her and England P Eussia would certainly give an ex- 
ample of magnanimity, not likely to find imitators 
among other nations, if she did not avail herself of any 
legitimate advantage which she might possess for 
paralyzing her adversary. But then I turn the edge of 
this argument against the Eussophobists, and will 
show them in a few words that it is fatal to their 
case. 

The only casus belli likely to arise between Eng- 
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land and Eussia would be some question of aggression 
oq the part of Eussia in South-eastei’n Europe ; notably 
any movement having for its object the conquest and 
permanent possession of Constantinople. But England 
is not specially interested in Constantinople except in 
its relation to our Indian Empire. The possession of 
Constantinople would, no doubt, give Eussia a certain 
advantage, supposing her to contemplate an invasion of 
India. But an invasion of India for its own sake 
would argue so deliberate an intention to commit 
political suicide on the pai't of Eussia, that we may 
dismiss all arguments founded on such an hypothesis to 
the region of nursery fables. If Eussia ever attack 
India, it will be for the sole purpose of facilitating the 
accomplishment of her policy in the Turkish Empire. 
What follows, then, if the supreme object of true 
English statesmanship is tlie furtherance of * British 
interests ’ ? Why, that the English Government should 
use all its influence and diplomacy to help Eussia to the 
possession of Constantinople. Ex hypothesi, Eussia has 
no motive to vex us in India except in so far as- it 
might enable her to checkmate us m Turkey. On the 
other hand, we have no motive, from a British-interest 
point of view, to checkmate Eussia in Turkey, except 
for the piupose of preventing her from vexing us in 
India. Hence it follows that English interests would 
be subserved, instead of jeopardised, by substituting 
Muscovite sovereignty for that of the Turk on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. So that the ‘British-in* 
terests’ politicians have been scandalously thwarting 
the very policy which they have been so frantically 
recommending. Put Eussia in possession of the fidr 
lands* which now lie fallow under Turkish misrule, and 
can anybody out of Bedlam imagine that she will turn. 
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her back on the wealth which lies so invituigly at her 
feet, in order to waste her resources on tlie stake- 
fatal if lost, profitless if won — of conquering India? 
If I do not advocate the substitution of Eussian for 
Turkish rule at Constantinople, it certainly is not 
because I fear any danger to British interests &om such 
a solution of the Eastern Question, but because I do 
not think tliat an exclusive regard to its own inte- 
rests is the noblest aim of a nation’s ambition. The 
capital of European Turkey belongs of right to the 
population of European Turkey ; and it ought not to 
be beyond the capacity of the confederate statesmanship 
of Europe to make such provision as shall leave Con- 
stantinople to its rightful owners when the Ottoman’s 
hour of doom shall have struck. 

But where is the evidence that Eussia has any 
designs at all upon Constantinople ? Let us look at a 
few facts, 

Eussia has never had a more ambitious or imperious 
sovereign than the Emperor Nicholas, and there can be 
no doubt that he might have occupied Constantinople 
in 1829, had he so willed. This has been disputed of 
late, but, as it seems to me, on insufficient grounds. 
Even granting the state of the Eussian army to have 
been as bad as some have described it— and tlie 
evidence seems to me far from complete on that sub- 
ject — still Eussia could have readily reinforced her 
army, while Turkey, on the contrary, was utterly ex- 
hausted; her fleet destroyed’; her old army system 
abolished ; her new levies demoralised by defeat ; her 
exchequer empty. Nor would the Gfreat Powers have 
made any forcible resistance to the march of Eus- 
sia on Constantinople. Nevertheless the Emperor of 
Eussia made peace with Turkey on terms which, under 
the circumstances, cannot be called severe. And Count 
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Nesselrode explained the reasons in a letter to the Grand 
Buke Constantine, written three mouths after the peace 
of Adrianople. In that letter, addressed, be it observed, 
to a member of the Imperial family, and therefore 
free from all taint of any political airikre-pensSe, the 
Chancellor of the Bussian Empire says : — 

‘ There was nothing to prevent our armies fiom 
marching on Constantinople and overthrowing the 
Turkidi Empire. No Power would have opposed, no 
danger menaced us, if we had given the finishing stroke 
to the Ottoman Monarchy in Europe. But, in the 
opinion of the Emperor, that Mouarchy, weakened and 
imder the protection of Eussia, is more advantageous to 
our interests, political and commerdal, than any new 
combination Avhich might force us either to extend 
our territories by conquest, or to substitute for the 
Ottoman Empire some States whidi would not be slow 
to compete with us in power, in civilization, in industry 
and wealth. It is on this principle that his Imperial 
Majesty has always regulated his relations with the 
Divan.’ 

In the summer of' 1.853 Count Nesselrode made a 
similar disclaimer on behalf of his^Impcrial master ; 
and in the course of the same year the Emp^r held 
his memorable conversations with Sir Hamilton Seymour 
on the condition of the Sick Man. From those con- 
versations I quote the following extracts : — 

‘ "With regard to Constantinople, I am not under 
the same illusions as Catherine IT. On the contrary, 
I regard the immense extent of Bussia as her real 
danger. I should like to see Turkey strong enough to 
be able to make herself respected by the other Powers. 
But if she is doomed to perish, Bussia and England 
should come to an agreement as to what should be put 
in her place. I propose to form .the Danubian Prind- 
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palities, with Servia and Bulgaria, into one independent 
State, placed under the protection of Busaia; and* I 
declare that Busaia has no ambition to extend her 
sovereignty over the territories of Turkey. 

‘ England might take Egypt and Crete ; but I could 
not allow her to establish herself at Constantinople, 
and this I say fra2jkly. On the other hand, I would 
imdertake to promise, on my part, never to take 
Constantinople, if the arrangement which I propose 
should be concluded between Bussia and England. If, 
indeed, Turke}' were to go suddenly to pieces before 
the conclusion of that convention, and I should find it 
necessary to occupy Constantinople, I would not of 
course promise not to do so.’ 

On a subsequent occasion the Emperor said : — 

‘I would not permit any Power so strong as 
England to occupy the Bosphoras, by which the Dnieper 
and the Don find their vray into the Mediterranean. 
While the Black Sea is between die Don, the Dnieper, 
and the Bosphorus, the command of that Strait would 
destroy the commerce of Bussia, and close to her fleet 
the road to the Mediterranean. If an Emperor of 
Bussia should one day chance to conquer Constanti- 
nople, or should find himself forced to occupy it 
permanently, and fortify it with a view to making it 
impregnable, from that day would date the decline of 
Bussia. If I did not transfer my residence to the 
Bosphorus, my son, or at least my grandson, would. 
The change would certainly be made sooner or later ; 
for the Bosphorus is warmer, more agreeable, more 
beautiful than Petersburg or Moscow ; and if once the 
Czal: were to take up his abode at Constantinqple, 
Bussia would cease to be Bussia. Ho Bussian would 
like that. There is not a Bussian who would not like 
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to see a Christian crusade for the delivery of the 
Mosque of Saint Sophia ; I should like it as much as 
anyone. But nobody would like to see the ZremUn 
transported to the Seven Towers,’ 

The present Emperor of Bussia and his Chancellor 
have always held the same language ; and so have 
the most influential organs in the Bussian press — ^the 
Moscow Gazette, for example. I am well aware that a 
number of people will exclaim that Bussian pledges 
and assurances cannot be trusted. I believe that they 
are as trustworthy as English pledges and assurances. 
But that is a point on which 1 do not dwell now, for 
I am quite willing to let the protestations of Bussia 
about Constantinople be tested by the rule of national 
selfishness. Would it benefit Bussia to possess Con- 
stantinople ? I believe, on the contrary, that it would be 
fraught with danger to her — ^tbe danger which Nicholas 
foresaw, and which all farsighted Bussians are aware of. 
The political centre of gravity of the Empire would in- 
evitably be removed to the Bosphorus, Bussia would 
become dualistic — one half Muscovite, the other 
Byzantine ; and she would break in two. Moreover, 
if Bussia seized Constantinople, she would be obliged 
to absorb the rest of European Turkey, except perhaps 
Bosnia, which might go to Austria ; and this would 
prove a morsel very difficult of digestion. Neither the 
Slaves nor Greeks desire absorption by Bussia, and to 
annex them by force would be a hazardous experiment. 
If she succeeded in assimilating her new subjects, she 
would infallibly create interests and jealousies which, 
on the removal of the Court to Constantinople, would 
eventually split up the Empire. If she failed to' 
assimilate Greeks and Slaves in one homogeneous 
nationality, she would simply have created a new 
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Folaudj mucli more troublesome and dangerous than 
the old one. 

We may be sure that Bussian statesmen have well 
weighed these considerations, and that they are not 
likely to risk the ruin of the Empire for the doubtful 
gain of being masters of Constantinople. But, how- 
ever that may be, there is one argument against 
Bussia’s possession of Constantinople which renders 
all other arguments superfluous, inasmuch as it is 
decisive — ^the argument of impossibility. If England 
gave Bussia carte blanche to occupy Constantinople, 
thei'e are at least two Powers which would step imme- 
diately to the front and put a veto on the acquisition. If 
the master of Constantinople could command the out- 
flow of the Don and Dnieper, he would also command 
the mouths of the Danube ; and Germany and Austria 
are too much interested in the free navigation of that 
river ever to allow a third Great Power to dominate its 
communication with the Sea. The eagles of Bussia can- 
not float from the battlements of Constantinople before 
the morrow of the day on which she has humbled the 
pride of Germany and Austria combined in a battle 
of Armageddon. If anyone thinks it worth while to 
speculate on the period of time likely to elapse before 
that event takes place, I think he will agree with me 
that we may safely disembarrass our political action of 
all considerations arising out of any possible conquest 
by Bussia of Constantinople. It will be time enough 
for us to think of drawing the sword when Germany 
and Austria are prostrate under the Bussian Bear. 
Nor need we draw it even then if ‘ British interests ’ be 
the primary motive. The more Bussia is enticed ^ 
wards Turkey, the farther is she drawn away from 
India 
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But then we are told that Buaaia is so faithless and 
sojci'uel that no dependence can be placed upon her. 
And Poland and Khiva are flung into the arena as 
arguments which ought to dose all further discussion. 
But granting, for a moment, the validity and force of 
this objection, I am not advocating a policy of blind 
dependence upon Bussia. Assuming her to be all 
that her enemies describe her, the policy whidi I 
recommend is the policy of prudence, tried by the 
rule of. British interests; and the policy which the 
Biitish-intcrests politicians recommend is a policy of 
infatuation. At the same time I am far from accept- 
ing the picture of Bussian character and policy which 
some speakers and writers have latdy drawn for our 
information. I believe that Bussia, ^vernment and 
people, is as worthy of confidence as any other great 
Power in Europe, England induded. England, I fear, 
would come badly out of the ordeal by which 
Bussia has been tried of late. I have before me at this 
moment two pamphlets which have been greatly praised . 
by the friends of Turkey in this country, and m which 
Bussia is put on trial for every sin that can be arrayed 
against her during a period of about a century and a 
half. A verdict of guilty is then triumphantly returned, 
and a sentence of penal servitude for life demanded. 
But suppose a Bussian pamphleteer were to apply a 
similar test to the character of the English nation, how 
would it fare with it? He would have no occasion to 
travd out of the well-beaten paths of English literature ; - 
for he would find there materials in abundance where- 
with to neutralise the attack of his English antagonist. 
He would find in a standard historian, for esamjfle, 
the £)llowing account of atrocities committed in Scot- 
land less than a century and a half ago, by an Eng- 
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lisb regular army under the command of a Boyal 
Duke ; — * 

‘The Castles of Glengarry and Lochiel were 
plundered and burned ; every house, hut, or habitation 
met with the same fate, without distinction. Men were 
either shot upon the mountains like wild beasts, or put 
to death in cold blood, without form of trial. The 
women, after having seen their husbands and fathers 
murdered, were subjected to brutal violation, and then 
turned out naked, with thdr children, to starve on the 
barren heaths.’ ^ 

A more recent author gives a still more dreadful 
account of the events which followed the battle of 
CuUoden : — 

‘Quarter was seldom given to the stragglers or 
fugitives, except to a few who were kept back for 
public execution. The wounded were most of them 

put to death on die following day A general 

carnage ensued; the moor was covered with blood; 
and the men, according to an eye-witness, what with 
killing the enemy and dabbling dieir feet iu the blood, 
and splashing it about one another, looked like so many 
butchers. The road from Culloden to Inverness was 
strewed with dead bodies. The wounded insurgents 
were permitted to be left among die dead on the field 
of batde, stripped of their clothes, in bitter weather, 
till the afternoon of Friday, when detachments were 
sent to knock on the head those who were still alive ; 
and some who had resisted the effects of die continual 
rains which had fallen till this dme, were then dis- 
patched. A bam, where many of the wounded High- 
ladders had taken refuge, was set on fire, and^ the 
unfortunate wretches burnt together within the walls. 

> Hnme and Smollett’s ‘ History of England,’ vbl. vii. p. S13. 
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Soldiers were stationed round the building, who with 
fised bayonets, drove back any miserable men who 

attempted to save themselves After the battle 

of Culloden the Duke of Cumberland fixed his head- 
quarters near Fort Augustus, in the centre of the 
insurgent.districts, whence parties were detached who 
laid waste the rebels’ country, plundered their houses, 
burnt their cabins, carried away their cattle, and re- 
duced tlieir people to such misery and destitution that 
the women and diildren sometimes followed the bands 
of soldiers, praying for the offal of their own cattle to 
sustain the sparks of a flickering life. Every brutality 
.seems to have been perpetrated in the camps and the 
expeditions of the conquerom, for which, if truth is told. 
General Hawley appears to have been personally re- 
sponsible. Matrons and maidens suffered from the 
brutal and profligate soldiery horrors which to the 
women of the Highlands must have been worse than 
death ; while races of naked native women on horse- 
back were held at Fort Augustus for the amusement of 
the troops.’ ^ 

It would not be easy to match this in the history of 
Bussia even in the reigns of Peter the Great or of 
Catherine. And tlie Duke of Cumberland, who must 
be held responsible for these achievements, was voted 
20,000f. a year by a grateful Parliament, in addition to 
his already princely income, for his ruthless suppression 
of the insurrection of 1745. Stories of a similar charac- 
ter might be culled in abundance out of the history of 
Ireland even at a later period. But let us come down to 
our own time. I happened to be in Bussia all through 
the Polish insiurection of 1863, and had exceptional 
opportunities of getting at the facts. On the other 

' Hozier’s ‘ InvasionB of England,’ vol. ii. pp. 167-170. 
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hand, I know several officer's who were engaged in 
suppressing the Indian mutiny of 1837 ; and in com- 
paring the two events, I am convinced that our troops 
in India committed atrociti^ on a larger scale and of a 
more heinous character than the Bussian troops did in 
Poland. In neither case, however, was there anything 
to compare with the horrors of Bulgaria. Many of the 
stories of Eussian brutalities in Poland in 1863, such as 
the flogging of women, were proved at the time to be 
pure myths. Yet I have heard them lately repeated in 
England as though they were established fects. When 
men’s blood is up they will often do brutal things. 
Why, even as lately as last year in one of oiu* Colonies 
Englishmen did things, under the influence of an un- 
reasonable panic, of which our Eussophobists w'ould not 
be slow to make capital if the scene were laid in Eussia 
instead of Barbadoes. We were actually obliged to 
send out a Special Judge, anned with extraordinary 
powers, because the local tribunals could not be trusted 
to do justice. Por instance : in the Island of Tobago ‘ a 
corporal of police had fired into a crowd, apparently 
with great hastiness, and had killed a woman. The 
people had retaliated and shot him. For this oflTence 
no fewer than sixteen prisoners were sentenced to death, 
and twenty-six others to penal servitude for life.’ The 
verdicts in these cases were returned by English juries, 
and the sentences passed by the Chief Justice of the 
place, also an Englishman. The sentences were com- 
muted by the Special Judge sent’ out fi-om England, 
who ‘found it necessary to animadvert very strongly 
upon the apparently systematic manner in which the 
Grand Jury ignored all Bills against Planters, and found 
true Bills against Negroes ; and there was one case in 
which, though the Grand Jury had treated the shooting 
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of a Negro as no crime, be did not hesitate to pro- 
nojince it a cruel and cowardly offence.’ Mr. James 
Holtigan Gill, ‘ a merchant and landed proprietor, near 
Bridgetown, admitted having fired his revolver into a 
crowd of people, and added, “ I am only sorry I did not 
kill some one.” ’ Negroes were, in fact, shot by the 
Planters in the most wanton manner ; and the Grand 
Jury refused to return a tnieBill, because they ‘ treated 
the shooting of a Negro as no crime.’ 

These particulars, and others like them, the reader 
will find related in the Times of the 15th of last No- 
vember. How many an eloquent period would they! 
not have pointed had the theatre of them been Poland! 
instead of the Windward Islands ! 

But then there is the faithlessness of Bussia in the 
matter of Khiva. Well, let us look at the facts. The 
charge against the Eussian Government is that it waged 
an unprovoked war against Khiva, and that the 
Emperor lulled the suspicions of England by a delibe- 
rate promise, which he aft^wards deliberately broke. 
And the conclusion is that we can never trust Eussia 
again, but that we ought to go on trusting Turkey, 
which has broken not one promise, but every promise 
she ever made ; and this, not once in a way, but syste- 
matically and persistently. No extenuating circum- 
stances can be admitted on behalf of Eussia ; but 
forbearance must know no boimds in the case of Turkey. 
Season after season the barren fig-tree persists in pro- 
ducing nothing but leaves. Season after season Lord 
Derby continues to hope for an abundant finiitage next 
harvest. ‘ Let it alone this- year also ’ is his everlasting 
cry ; but not that he may dig round about it, and diess 
it, and remove from its trunk and branches the para- 
sites which suck its life-blood. That would be ‘coercion,’ 
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and ‘ coercion ’ is an abomination to the Earl of Derby. 
For coercion involves some responsibility, and the n\pst 
characteristic feature of Lord Derby’s diplomacy is 
the skill which he has always displayed in avoiding 
responsibility. ‘ We undertook undoubtedly twenty 
years ago,’ he said to a deputation last summer, ‘ to 
guarantee the Sick Man against murder ; but we never 
undertook to guarantee him against suicide or sudden 
death.’ But have we not been told, in every variety of 
phrase, during the past twelvemonth, that the Sick 
Man’s life is of consequence to us, not for his sake, but 
for ours; in its bearing on British interests, not on 
political morality ? Now if that be so, surely the wise 
policy is to ward off death altogether, not some par- 
ticular kind of death. If the continued existence of 
the Sick Man is the essential point, where Ls the wisdom 
of closing up one of the doors by which death may 
enter, while leaving two others wide open? Would 
not the ‘ suicide or sudden death ’ of the Sick Man in- 
volve all the complications and dangers likely to ensue 
from his ‘ murder ’ ? For the question is not about his 
life, but about his inheritance ; and would the scramble 
over that be less keen and exciting because the death 
of the patient happened to be a sudden one ? But let 
us return to Khiva. 

It was gravely stated last December, by a corre- 
spondent in the Times, that ‘no cause was ever as- 
signed and no grievance alleged against Khiva.’ This 
is an average specimen of the wild assertions which 
the Bussophobists have been scattering broadcast 
during the past twelvemonth, and it proves that the 
writer knew nothing at all about the subject on which 
he was writing so confidently. Khiva has simply been 
a den of robbers, who availed themselves of their 
almost inaccessible position to harass and enslave 
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iUiissian traders and travellers. More tlian one Eussian 
expedition, sent to rescue the captives, penshed in the 
Steppes. In 1840 an expedition was on the eve of 
starting, when the Khan of Khiva, taking alarm, * sent 
an envoy to Bussia with 418 Eussian captives, and the 
Khan issued tm order forbidding the capture and 
purchase of Eussians. The next year Nikiforof went 
to Khiva as Eussian envoy ; but although he awed the 
Khan and all his officials into a state of complete de- 
ference, he was obliged to depail without accompHshing 
anything. In 1842 another Eussian envoy (Danilefeky) 
was sent to Khiva, and succeeded in inducing the 
Khan to sign a treaty promising not to engage against 
Eussia, or to commit acts of robbery and piracy. 
The only real result, however, of this mission was the ex- 
tension of the geographical knowledge of Central Asia. 
Every article of the treaty remained a dead letter. 
The vei’y next year Kliiva protected the famous brigand 
Kenisar, and soon after sent emissaries among the 
Kirghis, and even sent forces against the Eussian forts 
in the Steppe. . . . Although tlie Khivans from that 
time on did nut stop their old habit of capturing and 
enslaving tlie Eussians on the banks of the Caspian, 
and of pillaging and enforcing tribute from theKiighis, 
who were under Eussian subjection, and stirring them 
up to mutiny, yet the attention of Eussia was so mudi 
taken up with the territory on tlie Syr Darya, and the 
strengthening of their position in that region, that they 
were unable to insist on the Khan of Khiva complying 
with their demands. The letters of the Governor- 
General were either unanswered, or messages were 
returned which were considered insolent, and whei>in 
1869 and 1870 the Khivans were accused of aiding 
the rebellion of the Kirghis,^ and of committing many 
> On this point General Tchemaief is at issue -with the 
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depredations on the Eussian post routes, the patience 
of the Government became exhausted. It was j:e- 
solved that, some means must be taken to put an end 
to this state of things.’ ^ 

The IQiivans became alarmed at the preparations 
to invade them, and sent embassies to the Eussian 
authorities. ‘ The Government,’ says Schuyler, * con- 
sented to deal with the Khan on two conditions : 
first, that he should immediately free all Eussian 
prisoners in Khiva, as well as the Kirghis held there ; 
and, secondly, that he should give satisfactory expla- 
nations to the Goyemor-Goneral of Turkistan about 
the letters received from him. These conditions were, 
however, refused by the Khan.’ Mr. Schuyler, who 
has evidently a strong feeling against Kaufmann, thinks 
that he was in favour of the Khiva expedition for 
personal reasons. But this, even if true, does not 
dispose of the other reasons Avhici were certainly 
sufficient to justify it. 

Yet ‘ no cause was ever assigned and no grievance 
alleged’ against Khiva! Those who approve of the 
Abyssinian and Coomassie wars, and of our numerous 
wars against frontier tribes in India, are hardly in a 
position to dispute the right of Eussia to reduce the 
lawless and marauding Khivans to order. 

But there is the pledge of Count SchouvalofF on 
behalf of the Czar, that ‘not only was it far from the 
intention of the Emperor to take possession of Khiva, 
but positive orders had been prepared to prevent it 

BiiBsiaii Gorernmeiit. He tbinke that the reheUion of the 
Ki^his oa this oocasion was caused by some new regalations 
of the Mmistiy of War, 'liber^ and humane in- their aims,’ bnt 
misunderstood hy the Kirghis. 

* Schuyler's ‘ Turkistan,’ vol. ii pp. 330-2. 
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H6 (Schouvalofir) gave the most decided warrant thgt 
I might give positive assurances to Parliament on this 
matter .’ — Lord Granville's speech in the House of 
Lords, Jan. 3, 1873. 

Let us see how the promise was fulfilled. Ehiva 
was invaded from four sides, and was at last taken ; 
but not before one of the invading columns had nearly 
perished in the desert. General Kaufinann proclaimed 
at once ‘ to the population of the Khanate the mercy 
of the Emperor, on condition that they should live 
quietly and pe<aceably, and occupy themselves with 
their business and with agricultural labour. . The ex- 
citement of the population gradually ceased, the streets 
again filled with people, and the bazaars were re- 
opened. Strict orders were given at the same time 
to the soldiers to send out no foraging parties, and to 
take nothing from the inhabitants, but to pay cash for 
everything at the bazaars. This was a mercy which 
the inhabitants had scarcely expected, and to which 
they were not accustomed ; and not only were they 
not thankfiil for it, but they began to abuse it. . . . 
In one case a soldier was sentenced to be hung for 
stealing a cow. The evidence of the native accuser 
had been accepted without other proof, and he was 
only able to escape because his comrades and the 
officers of his company proved that the cow had fol- 
lowed the company ever since crossing the Amu 
Darya.’ ^ 

The next thing General Kaufmann did, after en- 
forcing this extremely severe discipline among his 
troops, was to insist on the abolition of slavery through- 
out the Khanate of Khiva, thus giving freedom to 
30,000 slaves. The Turkomans, however, recaptured 
> Sohajl^, ii. 252-3. 
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a number of the freed slaves, chiefly Persian captives, 
and massacred, after the Hussiaus left, about l,600,of 
them. Peace was at last made with the Khan on 
condition of his paying a war indemnity of 274,000Z., 
extending over twenty years, and ceding to Bussia the 
right bank of the Amu Darya. The Khan, indeed, 
begged General Kaufmanu to annex the whole of the 
Khanate, on the ground Ihat he was at the mercy of 
the roving Turkomans, who would prevent .him from 
fulfilling his engagements when the Bussians retired. 
General Kaufruann, however, declined the dangerous 
gift, and took only as much territory as would ensure 
to the Bussian gunboats and trading barges free naviga- 
tion of the river. For other purposes the ceded terri- 
tory is valueless ; and, in fact, Bussia soon afterwards 
made over part of it to a neighbouring Khanate. 

The treaty did not require the ratification of die 
Emperor of Bussia, and the first intimation he received 
of its terms was the text of the document itself, six 
weeks after it had been signed and published in the 
Official Gazette of Turkistan. 

Now surely it is hardly fair to construe tlie 
Emperor’s general promise, not to annex Khiva, so 
rigorously as to make him amenable to a charge of 
breach of faith for annexing so much territory as 
sufficed to afford some security against the continued 
aggressions of Khivans and wandering Turkomans. 
Let us take a parallel case. Wlien the present Em- 
peror of Germany entered Alsace at the head of his 
army in 1870 he issued a proclamation, which might 
naturally be interpreted as implying a promise diat it 
was not his intention to annex any part of French 
territory. And this promise was turned into a 
certainty by the Crown Prince in a proclamation pub- 
lished a week afterwards at Nancy, and in the TYmsa 
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eleven days later — ^that is on August 30. The first 
sentence in the proclamalion is, ‘ Germany makes 
war - on the Emperor, not on the people of France.’ 
Surely the legitimate inference is, that with the over- 
throw of the Emperor of the Frcncli the quarrel between 
the two nations would cease to have any justification. 
Within a fortnight that catastrophe happened, and 
republican France ofiered the ohve branch and a war 
indemnity, provided her soil was left intact. The 
terms were rejected ; the war lasted for some months 
longer ; and £^ance had to pay an enormous indemnity 
in addition to the loss of two provinces. Now, will 
anyone m a in tain that a promise not to annex France 
debarred the annexation of any part of France P and, 
secondly, that the German Government can never 
again be trusted on account of the seeming breach of 
faith suggested by the discrepancy between the Crown 
Prince’s pledge and the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine ? Nobody doubts the perfect honour of the 
Crown Prince of Germany, and the general fidehty of 
the German Government to its engagement. And why 
should the Bussian Emperor and Government be tried 
by a harder rule? 

The truth is, that the Emperor of Bussia, in igno- 
rance of the circumstances, had promised more than 
it was possible to perform. This is the opinion of 
persons who cannot be accused of any bias in favour 
of Bussia. ‘Unfortunately,’ says Schuyler, ‘the in- 
tentions of the Emperor and of the Government of 
St. Petersbui^ in this, as in other cases, were over-' 
ridden by the inexorable logic of fiiots. Circumstances- 
arose whidi made it impossible to carry out these io- 
tentioBS.’^ Sir Henry Bawlinson is one of the leading 
1 TnrloBtan, ii. 365. 
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advocates of an anti-Eussian policy; yet Sir Hefdry 
Eawlinson, immediately after the pledge of the Em- 
peror of Eussia through Count Schouvaloff, declared 
publicly that it was quite impossible for the Emperor 
to keep his promise. Eussia, he said, in an address to 
the Eoyal Geographical Society, ‘has volunteered a 
declaration — and apparently in all honesty — that her 
object is a mere vindication of her honour, and that 
she has no intention to annex the country, or hold it 
as a conquered province ; but she has not sufficiently 
considered, I think, that by thus evacuating the country 
after having once occupied and ruled it, she will lose 
far more than she gained before. Orientals can only 
explain such evacuations — and not altogether wrongly 
—as the result of weakness; and let me ask what 
effect such a serious blow to her prestige would be 
likely to have on the kindred communities of Tash- 
kend and Samarcand ? We have had ourselves bitter 
experience of thus trifling with Oriental feeling. 
Although we fully retrieved our Afghan disasters in 
1842, and did not evacuate Cabul and Candahar till 
the whole country lay completely at our mercy, yet it 
is still generally believed throughout Asia that we were 
driven out of the country, and the Seikh invasion of 
India, and more remotely the great India mutiny, 
were both attributable to the blow which our political 
credit thus sustained.' 

So thought Sir Heniy Eawlinson before the Eussian 
expedition set out for Ehiva, and after the publication 
of the terms of peace he declared that some degree of 
annexation was inevitable. ‘ To evacuate the country,’ 
he said, ‘ immediately after ite occupation, and to retire 
within the old limits of the Empire, would be not only 
to sacriflce all the prestige of success, all the advan- 
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tages indeed of the advance, but to compromise very 
seriously the whole Eussian frontier in Central Aeia.’ ^ 

Sir C. Wingfield, another good authority on Eastern , 
questions, decked in the House of Commons : ‘ I do I 
not believe Eussia will retire &om Ehiva ; and, what I 
is more, I hope she will not. I wish to see this nc^ 1 
of robbers — ^these scourges of humanity — ^reduced to \ 
order and civilization.’ G^t Eussian rule does re> 
duce the tribes of Central -Amin, to order and civiliza- 
tion is the testimony of all whose evidence is of any 
value. One of the most valuable books lately pub- 
lished on Central Asia is Major Wood’s Shores of Lake 
Aral, and he fully confirms Mr. Schuyler’s favourable 
impressions of Eussian rule in Turkistan. Captain 
Burnaby’s Bide to Khiva appears to me to be a work 
of little or no value ; for, with the most honest in- 
tentions, it was impossible that he could glean any- 
thing but crude, and often most false impressions, by a 
scamper through an unknown country, whose history 
and institutions he had not previously studied. An 
instance of what 1 mean is furnished by a letter from 
Captain Burnaby, lately published in the Times. He 
found that Armenian women in Asia Minor are kept 
as secluded as Mussulman women, and he jumped to 
the conclusion that they are as degraded as the slaves 
of the harem. The truth being that the women remain 
secluded for no other reason than to avoid outrage 
from the Mussulmans, not daring to go to Churxfii, in 
some places, oftener than once a month. 

Now with aU these frets before us, is it reasonable, 
is it right, is it even decent, to denounce Eussia’s annexa- 
tion of a strip of lOiiva as a crime so monstrous, so ex- 
ceptionally wicked, that the promises of the Government 
> England and Bnssia in the East, pp. 826, 400. 
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and the pledged word of her Emperor can nevermore 
be trusted P There is not a Gbvemment in Europe which 
would not be excommunicated by the application of so 
rigid a rule ; and if England means to enforce it, she 
will have to begin by placing herself under the ban. 
The fidelity of Bussia to her engagements in Central 
Asia need fear no comparison with some of our doings 
in India. To take one or two cases. Under the old 
rigime we borrowed several millions from the King of 
Oude, which we coerced him into lending, and for 
which we forced him to accept a worthless bit of terri- 
tory belon^ng to the Eajah of Nepaul.^ Eventually 
we annexed his whole kingdom ; for good reasons, no 
doubt ; but reasons, nevertheless, of which we ore idow 
to see the force when Bussia applies them in Central 
Asia. 

Where, again, in the history of Bussia — I had 
almost said in the history of tlie civilized world' — can 
anything be found equal in iniquity to the infamy of 
English policy in forcing the opium trade on China? 
At this moment England is deliberately poisoning a 
whole nation for a bribe of 7,000, 000^. sterling per 
annum. Opium is a poison more mischievous in its 
effects than prussic acid or arsenic. These kiU their 
victims speedily, and so end their misery. Opium 
commits its ravages with slow seductive stealth, coiling 
itself gradually round the body and mind of its victim 
tin he is reduced at last to the condition of a paralytic 
idiot. Meanwhile he has become the parent of a 
stunted progeny, and in this way the most populous 
nation in the world is bmg systematically reduced to 
a'state of cretinism for the sake of ‘ British interests.’ 
And so well have British statesmen known the" dele- 
* Sen Hansard, Tcl, cxl. p. 1856. 
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tenons effects of this poisonous drug that they have 
p]|;ohibited its use in ]^dia. The Finance Minister of 
the East India Company in 1822 declared: ‘The 
leading feature of our policy was to limit the manu- 
facture, and to prevent as fhr as possible the sale and 
use of it in our territory, except for medicinal purposes.’ 
In 1817 the Court of Directors of that same Company 
wrote as follows to the Governor in Coundl : — 

‘We wish it to be clearly understood that our 
sanction is given to these measures for the irdemal 
consumption of opium, not with a view to the revenue, 
but in the hope that they will tend to restrain the use 
of this pernicious drug, and that the regulations for 
the internal use of it will prevent its introduction into 
districts where it is not used. Were it possible to 
prevent the use of the dmg altogether, except for the 
pwposes of medicine, we would gladly do it out of 
compassion to mankind.' 

The sincerity of a ‘ compassion to mankind,’ which 
strictly limits itself to that portion of the race which 
maybe made subservient to the sordid interests of those 
who thus proclaim their compassion, may fairly be 
questioned. The Directors are careful to distinguish 
between the ‘internal consumption of opium,’ and 
its foreign consumption ‘with a view to revenue.’ 

‘ Out of compassion to mankind,’ they will ‘ prevent 
as possible the sale and use of it in our territoiy, 
except for medidnal purposes.’ Out of regard to their 
own interests, they wiU promote as &r as possiblej 
even to' the ultima ratio of grapeshot, the use of it, 
free &om all restrictions, beyond thdr own borders. 
England has waged several destructive wars against 
Chii& for the sole and simple purpose of forcing 
the Chinese to purchase, to their ruin, the poisonous 
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drug which, ‘ out of compasaon to mankind,’ we laid 
under a strict embargo ‘in our territory.’ We inqji- 
tuted a regular smuggling trade in opium along the 
coast of China, and picked quarrels with the Chinese 
Government in order to compel it to grant us increased 
facilities to conduct our poisoning operations. The 
annals of Christendom may be searched in vain for 
any war more wholly unjustifiable, more irretrievably 
wicked, than our war with China in 1857. The osten- 
sible cause of it is thus related in a most painfiil article 
on ‘ The Opium Trade in China,’ in the October number 
of the Church Quarterly Reoiew : — 

‘A swarm of native ships, manned by the off- 
scouring of China, buy registers from us, and, under 
the name and freedom of British ships, ply their dis- 
loyal and debasing traffic. One day the Chinese 
Government see their opportimity ; they seize one of 
these boats in the act of smuggling, they capture the 
men and the opium ; but the ship has been registered 
to be British, and tliey are called upon to surrender 
them. They do so ; they give back the whole number 
unhurt. But this is not enough for our Consul, Sir 
John Bowring. He declares the British flag to have 
been insulted ; he demands a national apology ; and, 
more than this, he uses that occasion to demand, in an 
ultimatum, that which the Chinese had for years re- 
sisted on political grounds of their own, the free 
entrance of our Consul-Envoy to Pekin. He demands 
these imperious war terms, under threat of at once 
throwing shot and shell into the defenceless and vast 
commercial city of Canton. The Chinese protest ; they 
confess a mistake ; they give up the men of this pirate 
lorcha ; only they deny their intention to insulf the 
British flag ; they refuse to own a crime, or to acknow- 
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ledge the right of these strong reprisals. For this war 
M at once proclaimed ; the British fleet is ordered up ; 
there is a bombardment, a terrible and destructive dis- 
play of warlike force ; a large and definite war is b^un.’ 

Nor in aU this had we even the poor excuse of 
having a technical justification, even &om the point 
of view of our own atrodous policy. We had, it is 
true, granted a British register to this Chinese pirate, 
owned and manned by Chinese, though smuggling our 
opium into Chinese ports, in violation of the Customs. 
But the term of the register had expired before the 
lorcha was seized; and die English authorities knew it 
when they dedared war, though the Chinese did not. 

‘ The lorcha. Arrow,' wrote Sir John Bowring to Com- 
missioner Yeh, *• lawfully bore the British flag under a 
register granted by me.’ ‘ The Arrow,' wrote Sir John 
Bowring to his agent Mr. Parkes, ‘had no right, I fear, 
to hoist the British flag ; her register expired on the 
27th of September.’ ^ 

But the inddent ofiered an opportunity for forcing 
more -of our opium on the Chinese, and was therefore 
sdzed with avidity. We conquered China; we im- 
posed a war indemnity upon her ; we compelled her to 
abolish her prohibition of opium ; nor would we even 
agree to a high tariff. And so our revenue from this 
infernal trade suddenly increased from 3,P00,0001. to 
7,000,0001. The Chinese Government, now at our 
mercy ; appealed, in earnest and pathetic language, to 
that mercy, but appealed in vain. Prince Kung and his 
Ministers addressed a humble, but most dignified letter 
to our Minister in China. * Bay and night,’ said the 
petitioners, ‘ they consider the question of this opium 
trdde, and the more they reflect upon it, the greater 
* ‘ Obaroh Quarterly Review ' for October, pp. 21-8. 
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does their anxiety become ; and hereon they canifot 
avoid addressing his Excellency very earnestly on t^e 
subject. The Chinese merchant supplies your country 
witb goodly tea and silk ; but the English merchant 
empoisons China with pestilent opium. Such conduct 
is unrighteous. Who can justify it ? What wonder if 
officials and people say that England is wilfully work- 
ing out China’s ruin ? Were both nations vigorously 
to prohibit the growth of the poppy, both the traffic 
and the consumption of opium might be put an end 
to. . . . Day and night they [the petitioners] give 
to this matter most earnest thought, and overpowering 
is the distress and anxiety it occasions them. Having 
•thus presumed to imbosom themselves, they would be 
honoured by his Excellence’s reply.* 

But no answer was ever made to this touching appeal 
from the Prime Ministers and Government of an Empire 
numbering 400,000,000 of human beings. The Chinese 
Government derives a revenue of 1,500,000?. from the 
opium trade ; but it declared itself more than willing 
to sacrifice this, if only England would co-operate with 
■it in putting a stop to the trade. But England turned 
a deaf ear to the pleading of this vast nation, and, with 
its mailed hand upon its throat, forced its poison down 
into it. It is a sad spectacle to see a Fagan Govern- 
ment reminding a Christian nation, which deems itself 
in the van of civilisation, of the elementary principles 
of morality. And we wonder that Christianity makes 
no great way among a people to whom we offer Bibles 
in one hand, while with the other we compel them 
to imbibe our poison I And for this great crime — ^the 
.crime of demoralising and murdering a whole nation — 
the country at large is responsible; for it returned 
a large majority in favour of the Government which 
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carried the policy, after both Houses of Parliament 
had deliberately condemned it. Surely, if there is a 
God on high who loves righteousness and mercy, and 
abhors iniquity, our sin wHl find us out. And with this 
sin upon our heads, ‘ imhousel’d,’ ‘ unand’d,’ we put 
on fine airs, and lecture down from the pedestal of 
our own hypocrisy upon Ibe sins of nations more 
righteous than ourselves. Because Bussia, for the protec- 
tion of her subjects and commerce, wrests from a horde 
of Asiatic robbers a strip of arid land, we, forsooth, 
are the people to instruct her in international morality I 
We are they who have a right to lift up sanctimonious 
eyes, and thank God that we are not as other men are, 
particularly as this Eussian I 

Another of the charges lately trumped up against 
Bussia is the clause in the Treaty of Boutchouk-Eainardji, 
by which she obtained for herself some special privileges 
in respect to the free navigation of the Black Sea. That 
was in the year 1774 ; and if we are to ransack the 
history of the eighteenth century for the purpose of 
adjudicating on the comparative morality of the nations 
of Europe, I feel far from certain that England would get . 
the best of Bussia in the award of a righteous tribunal 
The Treaties of Utrecht and of Aix-la-Chapelle both 
belong to the eighteenth century. By a clause in the 
former ‘ England secured for herself the profitable trade 
in slaves with the Spanish Colonies, the possession of 
Minorca, Gibraltar, and St. Christopher.’ By a clause 
in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ‘ the Spaniards were 
again to buy their slaves fix}m England (i.e., the Asiento- 
Treaty was to be renewed).’^ If, iben, we are to 

' * ‘ BdhloBBer’a ‘ Histoiy of the Eighteenth Centniy,’ toL iii. 
pp. 90, 444!. The langnage of these olanseB, in the oiiginBl Erenoh 
text, is worth quoting. Artiole 12 of the Treaty of Utrecht Bays : 
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balance crimes, I am- inclined to think that, of the two, 
the crime of obtaining at the sword’s point an exclusive 
right to sell human beings to the horrors of the Middle 
Passage and the degradation and agony of the Spanish 
Plantations is, on the whole, rather greater than the 
crime of obtaining an exclusive right to send corn 
through the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles. For this great sin England, it is true, has made 
reparation. But our efforts in putting down slavery 
lag, even now, somewhat behind those of Bussia. The 
abolition of serfdom in Bussia stands almost, if not quite, 
unique among the triumphs of national self-sacrifices. 
It is thought by some that the Emperor carried Ms 
emancipation policy against the determined opposition 
of the nobles and landed proprietors ; but it is a mistake. 
Powerful as an Emperor of Bussia is in many respects, 
he would have been helpless in a social revolution of 
this sort without the good-will of the great body of 
those who were chiefly interested. To Mm indeed 
belongs the glory, the immortal feme, of having con- 
ceived, initiated, and pressed to its accomplishment the 
emancipation of the serfs. But, though he encountered 
opposition, he was nobly seconded by the great majority 
of the owners of serfe. And the sacrifice which they 
made was no mean one. The serfs were valuable 
property, though adscripli glebes, and were always 
reckoned as such in the sale or purchase of an estate. 

‘ Le roi d’Espagne aocorde A la GraindB-Bretagiie, & rezclnBioa 
taut des sojets espagnols qae de ions les autres, le droit d’iatro- 
dnire lee nAgres dans les difiSSientes parties de I’Amdriqne espa- 
gnole, d paseo dd cuimUo de negroe, poor en jonir pendant trente 
ans, A partir da 1" mai, 1712.’ The Treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
in 1742, simply says : ‘ L'Angleterre demande et obtient le renqp.- 
vdlement de son commerce qoalifid: Droit d’introdnotion des 
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'V^en a proprietor had more 8er& on his estate than 
he could profitably employ he allowed them to work 
on other estates, and even to seek employment in dis- 
tant parts of the Empire, and in some cases in foreign 
countries. Kind landlords sometimes educated pro- 
mising children of serfii, and sent them into the world 
to seek their fortune. But they were legally liable to 
be called back at their master’s bidding, and were also 
bound, if he so willed, to pay him a certain percentage 
out of their earnings. 

The serfs were thus a somce of considerable profit 
to their owners ; and this profit tlie owners lost by their 
emancipation. They submitted to the loss, however, 
as a sacrifice to the cause of country and humanity ; 
and, in addition, parted with as much land as was con- 
sidered necessary for the maintenance of the fireed serfs. 
The question was full of difiictdties, moreover, and was 
confessedly a leap in the dark. It was impossible to 
predict the immediate or proximate economic and 
political results of the experiment. Yet the venture 
Was made in a noble spirit of trust, that what was in 
itself right could not but, in the long run, be beneficial 
to Eussia. And the people who have given the world 
this rare example of self-mastery, tliis striking proof of 
an enlightened and humane patriotism, have been com- 
pared of late, to their disadvantage, to the foul assassins 
of Batak ; and this, too, not merely by ignorant de- 
daimers in the press, but by ‘ most potent, grave, and . 
reverend seigniors ’ I I should like to see the looks of 
England’s landed proprietors if it were seriously pro- 
posed to divid^e a portion of their estates among our 
pauper peasantry. 

. Another accusation against Eussia is that she treats 
her subject population in Asia with as much crudty 
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as their old Mahometan masters — some say with mqre 
cruelty. I do not know upon what evidence' such 
accusation is founded ; but I know that it is in flat 
contradiction to aU the evidence with which I am 
acquainted. A change for the better becomes imme- 
diately apparent in every Asiatic province which falls 
under Bussian rule. Some of the evils of previous sys- 
tems, no doubt, lurk for some time in her administration. 
But what is this but our o^vn experience in India ? I 
have before me a Blue Book on ‘ Torture in India,’ 
published by tlie Government of England in 1855, and 
the following extracts from it may suggest tlie pro- 
verbial prudence which should restrain dwellersdn glass 
houses from indulging in the pastime of tl^wing 
stones. 

With regard to the administration of justice, Mr. 
Malcolm Lewin, . a Judge in the Supreme Criminal 
Court of Madras, says : ‘ There is no degree of guilt 
which a police officer will hesitate to iucur when the 
object is to convict.’ 

With respect to torture, he says : ‘ Torture is almost 
universal in the district . . . One prisoner appears 
before me with the loss of an arm, the amputation 
having been performed after he reached the Court ’ — 
that is, for the purpose of extracting from him the 
evidence which was required. 

In the debate which this Blue Book occasioned in 
the House of Lords, the Earl of Albemarle made a 
speech founded on the evidence before hiTn, from which 
I quote the following extract : — 

‘When the Mahometans took possession of the 
country they, regarding themselves as true Believers 
and the Hindoos as heretics, and being also conquerors, 
doubled the tax ; and when we Christians succeeded to' 
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theifl, we adopted their reasoning and accepted the 
double tax. It would have been well if we had stopped 
there. But by arbitrary exactions, and by an absurd 
system of collecting the revenue by means of irrespon- 
sible gangs of robbers, we have actually doubled the 
amount of taxation, and brought it up to 100 per 
cent.’ ^ 

That was twenty years ago, and we have made 
great progress in our government of India since. 
Bussia has also made great progress in that interval. 
And this is the cardinal difference between both of us 
and Turkey. Abuses, maladministration, opportunities 
lost, wrongs and cruelties, — all these are blots which 
Bussia and England, in common with other civilized 
Gkjvernments, liave alike to deplore. But we have 
institutions, and a press, and a public opinion, which 
have only to be informed, in order to move in the 
right direction. And they are moving. Turkey is 
not, except to her grave. Hot can she while I^m 
bars the way. 

And now I think I have given some valid reasons 
in proof that British interests have nothing to fear from 
the Bussian Bugbear. In the course of a short cor- 
respondence on the general subject, sixteen years ago, 
between Lord Palmerston and Sir G. C. Lewis, the 
latter expressed his opinion in language so pertinent to 
the present occasion that I ofier no apology for quoting 
it. Lord Palmerston opened the correspondence as 
follows : — 

* You broached yesterday evening what seems to me 
a political heresy, which I hope was only a conversa- 
tional paradox, and not a deliberately adopted tbecoy. 
Yoibsaid you dissented from the maxim that preveur 
> Hansaid, toI. ozL p. 1S66 (Febrnaiy. 29, 1886).^ 
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tion is better than cure, and that you thought that, 
instead of trying to prevent an evil, we ought to wait 
tin it had happened, and should then apply the proper 
remedy.’ 

This ‘political heresy’ Lord Palmerston accord- 
ingly sets himself to combat ; and he cites as illustra- 
tive arguments in favour of his view the ‘ timidity ’ of 
the Duke of Wellington, in 1830, in not preventing the 
Erench from taking possession of Algeria — ‘ a posses- 
sion which, whenever we have a war with Prance, will 
give us trouble and cause us much annoyance ;’ and the 
‘ timidity ’ of Lord Aberdeen ‘ when the Eussians pre- 
pared to invade the Danubian Principalities.’ 

Sir G. Lewis remained unconvinced, and for reasons 
on which our Eussophobists would do well to ponder. 

‘ As a medical maxim,’ he replied, ‘ it is true univer- 
sally that prevention is better than cure ; but it seems 
to me that this maxim must be applied with discretion 
in political, especially in foreign politics. If the evil is 
proximate and certain, or highly probable, no doubt a 
wise statesman wiU, if he can, prevent it. But with 
1 respect to remote and uncertain evils, the system of 
insurance may be carried too far. Our foreign rela- 
tions are so numerous and so intricate, that if we insure 
against every danger which ingenuity can devise there 
will be no end of our insurances. Even in private life 
it is found profitable for those who carry on operations 
on a large scale not to insure. One thing, according 
to the received though not very precise saying, in- 
sures another. A man who has one or two ships, or 
one or two fiirmhouses, insures. But a man who has 
many ships, and many fEirmhouses, often does not 
insure. 

‘ We keep in every country of the world a paid 
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agefit, often of great activity and intelligence, whose 
tii^e in general is only half employed, and whose busi- 
ness it is to frighten his own Government with respect 
to the ambitions and encroaching designs of foreign 
Governments. I am not seeking to undervalue the ser- 
vices of diplomatic and consular agents. I know that, 
on the whole, they are of great benefit to the country 
which employs them. Sut it is natural and proper 
that they should keep a sharp look-out for the 
machinations of foreign Governments, and that their 
imagination should sometimes be stronger than their 
reason. If their advice were listened to, we should be 
perpetually taking expensive precautions against remote 
and problematical risks. 

‘ Generally, I think that our foreign policy is too 
timorous ; that we are apt to be scared by bugbears, and 
to underrate the power of England, and the fear of it 
entertained by foreign nations. I do not believe that 
the possession of Algeria by France is any real dis- 
advantage to us. It acts as a constant drain on the 
military and financial resources of France, and in the- 
event of a war would necessarily fall into our hands, if 
we were able to obtain and maintain the empire of the 
sea. The possession of Egypt and Malta did nothing 
for France in the late war. 

‘ If an evil is certain and proximate, and can be 
averted by diplomacy, then undoubtedly prevention 
is better than cure. But if the evil is remote and un- 
certain, then I think it better not to resort to pre- 
ventive measures, which insure a proximate and certain 
mischief. The evil may probably never occur; the 
cure may perhaps be simple and inexpensive, and mt^ 
not imply hostilities. It seems to me that our foreign 
relations are on too vast a K^e to render it wise for 
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us to insure systematically against all risks ; and if we 
do not insure systematically, we do notMng.’^ , 

How apt an illustration is our present policy of that 
which Sir George Lewis deprecated ! The evil has 
been actually upon us for eighteen months, and we 
refuse to cure it for fear the cure should peradventure 
lead to some contingent hurt to British interests. We 
will not lend a hand to put out a fire in our neigh- 
bour’s house, lest one of the firemen should conceive 
a fancy to take up his abode in the house, and prove a 
disagreeable neighbour. Too true is it that ‘ om* foreign 
policy is too timorous,’ because ‘we are apt to be 
scared by bugbears.’ 

1 Ashley’s ' Life of Lord Fabneiston,’ vol. ii. pp. S31-3. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

WHO ABE THE GBEDOLODS? 

This question has been brought forcibly, and in part 
personally, before me in the course of the controversy 
on the affairs of Turkey; and I propose to ftirn.Tninft it 
in a separate chapter, because one of the chief obstacles 
to a right appreciation of the Eastern Problem is un<- 
doubtedly the credulity of one side or the other. In 
discussing the question I shall rest my case entirely on 
the ground selected by the fnends of the Turkish 
Government in this country, namely, the alleged 
atrocities, respectively, of Russia in Turkistan and of 
Turkey in Bulgaria and Bosnia. And first as to the 
former. 

It is always a satisfaction in controversy to be able 
to grapple with an opponent face to face; and that 
satisfaction I am happy to enjoy in this instance. In a 
speech dehvered in the Preston Com Exchange, on 
the 24th of last October, and reported at length in the 
Times of the succeeding day, I find the following pas- 
sage. The orator was critidsing Mr. Gladstone, whom 
he accused, among other things, of ‘vindictive ma- 
lignity’ towards Her Majesty’s Government because 
‘ ^ey possess the power which he would gladly wield 
himself;’ and then, coming to close quart^ he 
t.a/»1r1ps Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet as follows: — 
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‘ But when Mr. Gladstone goes ou to desciiba in 
that pamphlet the bloodshed and outrages which had 
been committed as crimes exceeding all modem 
example, I think he was guilty, unconsciously perhaps, 
of a little inaccuracy ; pardonable indeed, but still an 
inaccuracy, because since those matters began to be 
discussed I have been reading an account given by 
Mr. Schuyler, in a work published not many months 
ago. This gentleman, as you remember, was the 
American Consul at Constantinople, and he it was who 
jGrst furnished anything like an intelligible account of 
the Bulgarian atrocities. He it is whom Mr. Glad- 
stone in his pamphlet puts forward as the principal 
witness. In this work, written by Mr. Schuyler, I find 
an account of an expedition which was undertaken 
only last year by Bussia against some people in the 
centre of Asia; and, taking his account, that war 
appears to me about as imrighteous a war as was ever 
waged by the powerful against the weak. There were 
diuing diat war barbaiities and outrages as detestable 
and vile, and more cold-blooded, than the Bulgarian 
outrages. And they were committed by Christian 
Bussia, that Power with whom we are asked to ally 
ourselves for the punishment of the Turks. The 
soldiers were under the immediate and direct command 
of Christian Generals, who led them against the im- 
happy and miserable inhabitants of the country they 
had invaded — ^poor unhappy peasants, men, women, 
and children ; and all for no ofience that we can find, 
except that these unhappy ones may have fied from 
the homes that Bussian rapacity ^d violated and 
deserted. I like to see the s^es of justice held up in 
an equal poise, and am willing that infamous sin should 
be denounced; but while we are denouncing it, let us 
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denounce it wherever we find it, whether in the Maho< 
metan or the Christian, in the Turk or the Bussian.’ 

The orator who gave utterance to these remarkable 
opinions is no obscure ignoramus, but Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General and head of the Bar of England ; a 
gentleman whose business and training it is to master 
the facta of a case, to cross-examine witnesses, to sift 
evidence, and to separate the chaff from the grain. So 
much as to the speaker ; and the facts upon which he 
founds his conclusions are easily accessible. They all 
lie inside the two volumes of Mr. Schuyler’s work on 
Turkistan and his report on the Bulgarian atrocities. 
It is upon these two authorities that the Attorney- 
General explicitly rests his case. Let us see, therefore, 
what Mr. Schuyler actually does say as to the doings 
of Bussia in Turkistan. 

The Attorney-General says the expedition to Ehiva . 
‘was undertaken only last year,’ i.e. in 1875. It 
was undertaken in 1873. But that is a small mis- 
take, though an extraordinary one for an Attorney- 
General, speaking to his brief, to have made. The next 
assertion of the Attorney-General is that the expe- 
dition to Ehiva was ‘about as unrighteous a war as 
was ever waged by the powerful against the weak ’ — a 
war against ‘poor unhappy peasants, men, women, 
and children, and all for no offence that one can find, 
except that these unhappy ones may have fled from 
the homes that Bussian rapacity had violated and 
deserted ’ [? desolated]. And all this, bear in mind, is 
based on the evidence frirnished in Mr. Schuyler’s 
book on Turkistan, a book which the Attorney-General 
sai^he ‘had been reading.’ Now if the reader '^ill 
consult the references which I have given in the last 
chapter, or, still better, if he will read the whole of 
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Schuyler’s book, he will find that not only does it'not 
afford a scintilla of evidence in support of the Attorney- 
General’s assertions, but that it flatly contradicts them. 
What Schuyler says on tliis point may be compressed 
into a few sentences. The first contact between Bussia 
and Khiva took place in the year 1620. In that year 
the Cossacks of the Ural, nominally Bussian subjects, 
but practically independent, and doing pretty much 
what they liked, plundered some Khiva merchants, 
and oi^anized three separate expeditions against Khiva, 
all of which ended disastrously for the Cossacks. 

It was not, however, till the year 1700 that any 
serious intercourse took place between the Govern- 
ments of the two countries. In that year ‘ an ambassador 
from the Khan Shaniaz came to Peter the Great, and 
begged him to take the Khivan nation under Bussian 
protection, which he agreed to do, and confirmed this 
consent in 1703 to the new Khan.’ There the matter 
ended till 1713, when a Turkoman came to Astrakan, 
was converted to Christianity, ‘ and told many stories 
of the gold which was to be found along the valley of 
the Amu Darya, and how the Uzbeks had closed the 
old channel of the stream which had flowed into the 
Caspian ; and suggested to the Bussians to break down 
the dam, and restore the river to its former channel.’ 
These stories took effect, and in 1717 an expedition 
was fitted out under Prince Bekovitch, who defeated 
the Khivans in a decisive battle on the banks of the 
Amu Darya, about a hundr^ miles from Khiva. * The 
Khan,’ says Schuyler, ‘surrendered himself entirely 
to the mercy of the Bussians, and, after obtaining 
the full confidence of Prince Bekovitch, proposed to 
him to go and take actual possession of Khiva, after 
dividing his army into several parts for the greater 
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convenience of provisioning it. This was no sooner 
done than the Khivans treacherously fell upon the 
separate portions of the expedition, massacred them 
almost without exception, and sent the head of Prince 
Eekovitch as a present to the Amir of Bokhara, who, 
however, refused to accept it. Even this disaster did 
not prevent an ambassador of Peter’s, the Italian Elorio 
Beneveni, from penetrating to Ehiva, and being well 
received there. This was in 1725, a few months after 
Peter’s death. Subsequently a large number of Bussian 
embassies visited the counbry, but none of them were 
able to bring the Khivan IChau to terms, or to induce 
him to stop capturing and enslaving Bussians, or even 
to free those who were already in his hands.’ 

This state of things became so intolerable at last 
that an expedition was sent in 1829, under General 
Perovsky, to bring the Khivans to terms. But two-liirds 
of the expedition perished in the desert, and the re- 
mainder returned in a miserable plight. Prom that 
year till 1873 the Khivans went on plundering and 
enslaving Bussians, some of them soldiera and bfficers 
belonging to the Imperial army. Treaty after treaty 
was made with successive Khans ; and of those treaties, 

‘ every article,’ says Mr. Schuyler, ‘ remained a dead 
letter,’ till at last ‘the patience of the Government 
became exhausted,’ and ‘it was resolved that some 
means must be taken to put an end to this state of 
things.’ 

All this is told in black and white in Schuyler’s 
chapter on ‘the Khivan Campaign and its Con- 
sequences ; ’ ^ yet the Attorney-General of England, 
addressing a crowded aud^ce of his countrymen ^last 
October, calmly dedares: ‘In this work, written by 
’ Turkistaa, ii. 328. 
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Mr Schuyler, I find an account of an expedition 
which was undertaken only last year by Eussia against 
some people in the centre of Asia ; and, taking his 
account, that war appears to me to have been about 
as unrighteous a war as was ever waged by the power- 
ful against the weak ! ’ What is one to think or say ? 

I really feel helpless before this portentous manifesta- 
tion of prejudice, so dense, so impenetrable to the 
light of the plainest facts, that, having those facts in his 
hands, the Attorney-General declares them to be pre- 
cisely the reverse of what they are. If he had placed 
an sdbino on the platform of the Preston Com Ex- 
change, and deliberately told his audience that he was 
a negro, with black complexion, black hair, and black 
eyes, he would not have been guilty of a grosser per- 
version of the truth than that involved in his statement 
about the unrighteousness of the expedition to Khiva. 
And all this phantasmagoria of apocryphal history was 
patronisingly paraded as a crushing refutation of ‘ a 
little inaccuracy ’ on the port of Mr. Gladstone, 

This is bad enough ; but we have not yet sounded 
the full deptli of the Attorney-General’s prgudices. 
Not only was the war one of the most unrighteous 
perpetrated by the strong against the weak, but it was 
a war on the feeble and defenceless, on ‘ poor unhappy 
peasants, men, women, and children, and all for no 
offence that one can find, except that these unhappy 
ones had fled irom homes that Eussian rapacity had 
violated.’ And this violation was of a character which 
the Attorney-General describes as follows: ‘There 
were during that war barbarities and outrages as 
det^table and vile, and more cold-blooded, than the 
Bulgarian outrages.’ 

Here, then, are two assertions : first, that the Eussians 
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made war upon entirely innocent and ‘unhappy 
pegaants, men, women and children.’ In other words, 
it was a war against non-combatants, chiefly women 
and children ; for the women and children form ,the 
great majority of the peasantry in Central Asia as else- 
where. And all this, again, ‘ one ran find ’ in Schuyler. 
To Schuyler therefore let us go. His account is that 
as the troops approached the vidnity of the town of 
£!hiva they were exposed ‘ to constant attacks from small 
bodies of the enemy.’ When they began to put their 
batteries in position before the walls of Khiva, ‘ they 
were attacked by sorties of the enemy ; and as they 
approached the walls, they were exposed to the full fire 
of the guns mounted over the gate, which were weU 
aimed. The cannonade on both sides continued for 
some time, and General Verevkin,’ who commanded- 
one of the four columns, ‘ was severely wounded in the 
head.’ Then a deputation came out firom the city ‘ to 
ask for a cessation of the cannonade and for conditions 
of peace.’ The Eussian officer in command agreed to 
cease firing and to refer to General Eaufinann as to the 
conditions of peace, provided the Ehivans did not re- 
new the fire. But ‘ no sooner had the deputation 
departed than the Khivans on the walls again began 
their fire, and a second envoy then appeared, saying' 
that the Khan shoidd not be held responsible for the 
firing, as this was done by the Yomud Turkomans, 
over whom the peaceful inhabitants of the city and the 
Government had no control.’ This ■was followed by 
another cessation of fire on the part of the Eussians, 
and a renewal of it on the part of the Ehivans. 
The Eussians then ‘ stormed and captur^ the north 
gate* with a loss of 15 killed and wounded.’ ‘ At the 
moment this was taking place, General Eaufinann was 
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receiving the peaceful submission of the city on* the 
other side.’ . 

Not a word in all this about ‘ poor unhappy pea- 
sants, men, women, and children.’ The Eussians had 
to fight their way into Khiva, on one side, against 
armed combatants. They succeeded without sustaining 
or iufiictiug much loss of life; and not a hiut is 
dropped by Schuyler as to anything approaching to in- 
humanity. On ^e other side of the city Kaufinann 
entered peacefully, and not a single human being is re- 
corded to have been hurt. 

So far as the capture of Khiva is concerned, then, all 
that the Attorney-General says about a war upon ‘ poor 
unhappy peasants, men, women, and children,’ is a pure 
romance. There is not a word or syllable in Schuyler, 
his own authority, which lends even plausibility to it 
as an invention. 

But what about the ‘ barbarities and outrages as 
detestable and vUe, and more cold-blooded, than the 
Bulgarian outrages ’ P Here, again, Schuyler is the 
Attorney-General’s authority, and I shall therefore not 
travel beyond the pages of Schuyler, so far as Tiukistan 
is concerned ; but I shall take Schuyler’s and Baring’s 
reports together as regards the Bulgarian atrocities, 
because the Attorney-General had read both when he 
made his speech. Now what do Messrs. Baring and 
Schuyler say with respect to the demeanour of the 
Turkish troops as touching the property of the Bulga- 
rian towns and villages which they occupied ? That 
they carried off all they could, and destroyed the rest, 
including dwelling-houses, churches, and school-houses ; 
tlfat they had recourse to horrible tortures in the hope 
of discovering some concealed treasures ; and th*at in 
the few instances in which Bulgarians ventured to flnim 
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bacK part of the stolen property, they were invariably 
ill-treated, and, in some cases, killed. This was the 
character of the Bulgarian outrages in respect to the 
property of the vanquished. Now for flie ‘ barbarities 
and outrages as detestable and vile, and more cold- 
blooded,’ of which the Kussiana were guilty in Khiva. 
‘ General Kaufinann,’ says Schuyler, ‘ occupied the 
Khan’s palace, and placed a guard there to preserve the 
property and the safety of the harem, the inmates of 
which had remained.’ ‘These arrangements being 
made. General Kaufinann declared to the population of 
the Khanate the mercy of the Emperor, on condition 
that they should live quietly and peaceably, and 
occupy themselves with their business and with agricul- 
tural labour. The excitement of the population gra- 
dually ceased, the streets again filled with people, and 
the bazaars were re-opened. Strict orders were given 
at the same time to the soldiers to send out no foraging 
* parties and to take nothing from the inhabitants, but 
to pay cash for everything at the bazaars. ' This was a 
mercy which the inhabitants had scarcely expected, 
and to which they were not accustomed ; and not only 
were they not thankful for it, but tliey began to abuse 
it.’ And then comes the story of the soldier, who was 
sentenced to be hanged for stealing a cow, on the 
evidence of a native accuser, and only let off on dear 
‘ proof that the cow had followed the company ever 
smee the crossing of the Amu Darya,’ 

So much as to outrages in respect to property. In 
respect to chastity and honour, Schuyler knows of none 
on the part of the Bussions, from the first start of the 
expedition to Khiva till its return. What the BulgarilEin 
atrodties were on that score it is needless to r^eat. 
Some of them are safe from exposure &om their un- 
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mentionable cruelty and vileness. Again I confess my 
helplessness in presence of Sir John Holker’s historical 
conjuring. And all this, remember, was delivered as a 
rebuke andrefiitation of ‘ a pamphlet ’ (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
‘which, in my humble opinion,’ says the Attorney- 
General, ‘ contained many exaggerated, many wild and 
visionary propositions and ideas, and certainly a pam- 
phlet which put forth assertions which were glaringly 
unjust.’ Well, I can only exclaim, with Dominie 
Sampson, ‘ Prodigious I ’ 

Perhaps, however, the Attorney-General refers, 
though he does not say so, to the expedition against the 
Yomud tribe of Turkomans. Sut even if his statement 
were literally true — and I shall show presently that it 
is exactly the reverse — of that expedition, it would not 
justify his sweeping and unqualified accusation. For 
his language applies to the purpose aud conduct of the 
expedition against Khiva, and not to sm unexpected 
and incidental episode of the campaign. 

But let us look at the facts of the expedition against 
the Tomud tribe, as they appear in the pages of 
Schuyler. And, first, let me put the case at its very 
worst, after the manner of Eussomaniacs, by tearing 
one or two passages irom their context, and then see 
what result this mode of sifting evidence will yield. 
Mr. Schuyler gives the report ‘ of an eye-witness,’ from 
which I make the following extracts : — 

‘ When we had gone about twenty-five miles fn>m 
Khiva, General Golovatchef said befisre a large number 
of officers in my presence : “ I have received an order 
from the Commander-in-Chief ; I hope you will remem- 
ber it and give it to your soldiers. This expedition 
does not spare either sex or age. Kill aU of them.” 
After this the officers delivered this command to their 
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seTeval detachments. The detachment of the Caucasus 
army had not then arrived, but came that evening. 
Golovatchef called together the officers of the Caucasus 
and said : “ I hope you will fulfil all these commands 
strictly in the Circassian style, without a question. 
You are not to spare either sex. or age. Kill all of 
them.” The old Colonel of the Caucasus said, “ Cer- 
tainly, we will do exactly as you say.” ’ 

This witness then goes on to describe various acts of 
cruelty, which he saw with his own eyes, and mentions 
one in particular — ‘ a mother, who had been riding 
on horseback with three children, was killed, together 
with one of the children, while another had a sabre 
cut through its arm ; the third, apparently unwounded, 
being engaged in the vain effort of trying to wake 
up its dead mother.’ 

All this may fitly be described as wanton and most 
guilty cruelty, and nothing can be said in justification 
of it. But we are engaged in comparing two dasses of 
outrages, and I say deliberately that all that Schuyler’s 
eye-witness says, taken at its worst, belongs to a class 
of outrages altogether different from those of Bulgaria. 
In the former, we have the case of soldiers, sent on an 
expedition against a warlike tribe of barbarians, cutting 
down all they met as tliey rode swiftly on. But there 
were no acts of deliberate cruelty in cold blood, and no 
outrage upon a woman. In the latter, we have the case 
of towns and villages, which had given no pretext for 
hostility, first induced to give up thdr arms under 
solemn promises of protection to their persons and 
property, and then, when they were deienceless, first 
dishonoured, and afterwards massacred with every cir- 
cumstance that could add horror to the bitterness of 
death. Taking the Bus«an case at its worst, therefore^ 
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there is absolutely no room for comparison between it 
and the Bulgarian atrocities ; so difierent are they from 
each other. 

But is it fair to take the Eussian case at its worst ? 
Who is Mr. Schuyler’s ‘ eye-witness ’ ? All that the 
world knew about him when the Attorney-General 
made his speech is represented by the letters G E 0- 
M 0 F. We have learnt since that he was a sutler, 
and we know that pmsons of his class are not among 
the most trustworthy of mankind. They are apt to 
get into trouble wi& commanders-in-chief and other 
officers ; nor have they always proved themselves above 
the temptation of taking petty revenges for real or 
imaginary wrongs. Eemember, in addition, that 
Schuyler was not there himself, and did not receive 
Gromof s story till long after the events which it relates 
had happened. Now suppose evidence of this kind 
were offered in an English court of justice, in a case 
in which the Attorney- General was counsel on the 
other side, what would he do ? He would at once 
object to it as inadmissible — ^that is, as no evidence at 
all ; and his objection would be at once sustained by 
the Court. In other words, evidence which would fail 
to convict a costermonger in the Seven Dials, on a 
charge of stealing a pocket-handkerchief, is held suffi- 
ciently conclusive by the leader of the English Bar to 
convict a nation of eighty millions of human beings of 
‘ barbarities and outrages as detestable and vile, and 
more cold-blooded, than the Bulgarian outrages ’ ! 

Nor is this all. Mr. Schuyler goes out of his way 
to discredit the most important part of Gromof s nar- 
rative, namely, the speech which he puts, twice repeated, 
into the mouth of General Golovatchef. ‘Notwith- 
standing the &cta stated by Mr. Gromof,’ says Mr. 
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Schuyler, ‘ fix>m all Ihe information I have been able 
to collect, I quite, agree with Mr. MacGahan, that 
General Golovatchef personally is innocent of the 
savagely which accompanied the Turkoman campaign. 
He M nothing but unwillingly obey orders, and tried 
rather to mitigate than to increase ^eir effect.’ ^ But 
if we are to credit Qromof, the great criminal was 
Golovatchef, and he alone. For, according to Gromof, 
Golovatchef not merely repeated and reiterated the 
orders which he professed to have received from Kauf- 
mann, enjoining an indiscriminate massacre without 
regard to age or sex, but he expressed his personal 
‘ hope ’ that tlie orders would be strictly carried out. 
And so lar from ‘ trying rather to mitigate than to in- 
crease their effect,’ he did just the contrary, giving to his 
superior’s orders a meaning which, at least, they need 
not bear, which the whole narrative clearly shows 
that they were not intended to bear, and which, in 
. the sequel, they certainly did not bear ; for the alleged 
order of Golovatchef was not carried out. Kaufmann’s 
order, which Golovatchef is said to have interpreted 
as above, instructed his lieutenant ‘ to give over the 
settlements of the Yomuds and their families to com- 
plete destruction, and their herds and property to con- 
fiscation.’ The question is whether tliis means that the 
villages alone were to be destroyed, or that habitations 
and inhabitants were to share tiie same &te. The 
language is capable of either interpretation; and I 
believe that the ambiguity is in the original also. We 
are thus thrown back upon other evidence, and one 
important item is given by Schuyler himself for the 
elucidation of the problem. Another officer fouiu^ it 
necessary on a subsequent occasion to chastise the 
‘ Turkuttan, ii. 863. 
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Yomud Turkomans, and the chastisement consisted, 
according to the official report (quoted by Schuyler) in 
‘ successively traversing and destroying all the various 
settlements of the Kul Yomuds.^ This is the form of 
language used in General Kaufmann’s order ; but there it 
stands without explanation. Here we have the expla- 
nation ; ‘ The troops were especially enjoined to confine 
themselves to the destruction of houses and movables, 
and the seizure of cattle, mthout touching the inhabi- 
tanta’ ^ 

It seems clear, therefore, that the savage speech 
attributed to Golovatchef by the sutler Gromof may be 
dismissed as apocryphal ; for not only is it an unne- 
cessary development of Kaufmann’s order, and not 
only is it inconsistent with the character for humanity 
which both Mr. MacGalian and Mr. Schuyler give to 
General Golovatchef, but it is absolutely inconsistent 
with the rest even of Gromof s own narrative, as I 
shall now very briefiy show. 

The Turkomans, and the Yomud tribe in particuhir, 
were the great disturbers of the peace. While the 
Bussian expedition was still on its way to Khiva, the 
Khan sent an envoy to ask for peace, but ‘ at the same 
time urged the General not to change his conduct to- 
wards the Turkomans, whom he regarded as unruly 
subjects, and as really his worst enemies.’ Afterwards 
we find the Turkomans repeatedly breaking truces to 
which they had agreed, and re-enslaving or massacring 
hundreds of slaves whom the Bussians had set free. In 
their encounters with the Bussians it was their custom 
to ‘frightfully mutilate’ the prisoners who fell into 
their hands. This is stated by Gromof. Kanfingnn 
was given to understand that as soon as his back* was 
turned the Turkomans would resume their reign of 
i Scdmjler, ii. 376. 
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terror over the Khanate, and prevent the Khan from 
ftilfilling the terms of the treaty. There was, more- 
over, great danger of dieir harassing the homeward 
march of the Bussian troops. For these reasons 
Kaufinann deemed it necessary to cripple them, and at 
the same time teach tliem a severe lesson. He ordered 
them accordingly to pay 300,000 roubles (41,000^.) as 
their share of the war indemnity imposed on the 
Khanate. Of this sum one-third was to be paid within 
ten days, and the remainder within five days more. 
The tribe, ‘after some hesitation,’ agreed to these 
terms. 

Schuyler, at this point, accuses Kaufinann of ‘ an 
evident breach of fiiith,’ and thinks that ‘ his real mean- 
ing was war.’ Schuyler’s opinions must not be confused 
with his facts ; and the merit of his book, in this matter, 
is that he supplies the reader with evidence which 
leads, as I think, to a conclusion different frx>m that 
.which he has himself adopted. So it is, I believe, in 
this instance. It is true that Golovatchef was sent to 
watch (not to attack) the Yomuds, before the expira- 
tion of the term within which they were to pay the 
fine imposed upon them. His orders were as follows : 
‘ To follow more closely the payment of the contribu- 
tion by the Yomuds, I ask your Excellency to start 
with your detachment for Hazavat on July 7 (19, O.S.), 
and to encamp in a suitable place. If your Excellency 
sees that the Yomuds are not occupying themselves 
with getting together money, but arc assembling for 
the purpose of opposing our troops, or perhaps even 
for leaving the country, I order you immediately to 
move upon the settlements of tlie Yomuds which afe 
placed along the Hazavat canal and its branches, and 
to give over the settlements of the Yomuds and their 
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&miliea to complete destruction, and their lands,and 
property to confiscation.’ 

They were not to be attacked, then, unless, instead 
of collecting the promised contribution, they showed 
signs either of attacking the Bussian troops, or of 
leaving the country — i.e., of going into the steppe and 
interrupting the communications of the expedition 
through a desert which had ah'eady nearly proved fatal 
to one of the columns. Golovatchef, whom Schuyler 
pronounces humane and ‘ innocent,’ was to use his own 
discretion in the matter ; and finding that the Yomuds 
still showed no signs of collecting the money, but, on 
the contrary, were assembling together with the evident 
intention either of running away or of attacking the 
troops, he burned their villages along the road. This 
was followed by another order from Kaufmann, ap- 
proving Golovatchef’s conduct, and informing him at 
the same time that he (Kaufmann) had allowed the 
hostages to go, in order that diey might influence their ^ 
tribes and save them from ruin. He further added, — 
‘If the Yomuds become submissive, stop ravaging tliem, 
but keep watch of what is being done among them, 
and at the least attempt to migrate carry out my order 
for the final extermination of the disobedient tribe' 

Have we here the case of a man who was making 
use of a mere dishonest ruse in order to entrap a tribe 
which had given ‘no offence’ (kidnapping, truce- 
breaking, and murdering are ‘ no offences,’ apparently, 
in the estimation of the Attorney-General), to the doom 
which he had deliberately prepared for them, — ^namely, 
a savage and treacherous massacre, sparing neither age 
nor sex P Or have we the case of a commander who 
considers that the safety of his army depends on his 
thoroughly crushing the Yomud tribe, whom, how- 
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even, he is anxious at the same time to ‘ save &om 
ruin?’ 

' But the Yomuds had no intention of ‘ becoming 
submissive.’ They greatly outnumbered the Bussians. 
‘The camp of the enemy was all about us,’ says 
Gromof. ‘ We saw them on every side. They seemed 
numberless. . . . Suddenly we saw some Turkomans 
creeping up from the reeds on one side. A number of 
Cossacks, without order, at once started forth, but 
before they could ride 200 paces the men in the picket 
were entirely cut to pieces without having had a 
chance to fire a shot, the Turkomans having stolen in 
the meantime camels from different parts of the camp, 
where they were out of reach. The men were frightfully 
mutilated. We buiied them the same day. The Cossacks 
were greatly enraged at this,’ — and it explains their 
killing without giving quarter. Tliey were dealing with 
foes who set at nought all the rules of civilised warfiire. 

This ‘ hard fighting Avith the enemy,' as Schuyler 
(ii. 358) calls it, weut on for some days. ‘On the 
27th ’ (of July), he says, ‘at night, Oeneral Golovatchef 
had intended to make an attack upon the Turkoman 
camp, but just as he was about starting, his own camp 
was attacked by the Turkomans, and had it not been 
for the presence of mind of the commander of the 
sharp-shootera, the Bussians would probably all have 
been massacred. In the meantime, the Turkomans 
had cut off communication betAveen General Golovatchef 
and Khiva, and for five days General Eaufinann re- 
ctaved no reports.’ 

Eaufmann was at last obliged to go to the rescue 
of Golovatchef, and after sevei'e fighting and much 
slaughter, the Turkomans, on the firat day of August, 
‘ showed signs of yielding.’ The attack of the Bu-ssian 

i.A.8 
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troops was at once stopped, and Kaufmann added 10^00 
roubles to the 300,000 previously imposed on the 
Yomuds. 

These are the dry facts of the story as they are 
related in Schuyler’s book. It is probable enough that 
there was much cruelty, and that a woman here and 
there may have been cut down. This might easily 
have happened accidentally. • I have myself seen in 
Eussia and Lapland men and women dressed and 
muffled up so exactly alike, that it was quite impos- 
sible, at least for a stranger, to distinguish the sex. 
Much of the fighting, moreover, took place in the 
dark, in consequence of night smprises by the Turko- 
mans ; and this may account for the death of women 
and children, of whom, after all, very few appear to 
have been hurt. Surely nothing but prejudice of the 
kind which theologians call * invincible ignorance,’ 
could drive a sensible man into the belief that we have 
here the case of ‘ barbarities and outrages as detest- 
able and vile, and more cold-blooded than the Bul- 
garian outrages.’ Why, not oidy is there no analogy 
between the two, but they have scarcely a feature in 
common. Another marked distinction between the 
two cases is the attitude of public opinion in the two 
countries respectively. Eumours reached St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow that cruelties had been committed in 
the expedition against the Yomuds, and the press at once 
took up the cause of the Turkomans, and denounced, 
with a due reserve as to the probability of the rumours 
proving unfounded, the policy of adopting in Central 
Asia a system of warfare which would not be tolerated 
in Europe. When the Turkish press exhibits a giniilnr 
alacrity in denouncing the rumoured cruelties* of 
Turkish Pashas, even I may possibly be^n to believe 
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in a^ossible future for Turkey. Hitherto, however, the 
suxest road to the eulogies of the Turkish press has been 
through scenes of horror like that of Batak. Mr. Schuyler 
is anything but an admirer of General Kaufinann ; but 
when he has occasion to pass judgment generally on 
the operations of Bussia in Asia, he does it in these 
words : ‘ The Bussian movements in Central Asia have 
been marked by great disdpline and humanity.’ ^ 

My criticism on the Attomey-Gteneral’s speech 
would be incomplete without quoting the piece of 
good advice which he obliquely administers to Mr. 
Gladstone at its close : ‘ I always thought it was rather 
an admirable and prudent thing not to begin to talk 
until you knew what to talk about.’ 

Here, then, we have a considerable section of edu- 
cated opinion in England actually believing that Bussian 
policy, especially in Central Asia, is characterised by 
atrocities, not merely as bad as the Bulgarian atrod- 
*tie8, but even worse. And this is believed, not on 
weak evidence, or even on no evidence, but in the 
teeth of evidence which proves the contrary. The de- 
lusion — ^for it is nothing else — ^is perfectly sincere. 
One meets it constantly in society as a bar to all 
rational discussion, and it finds its culmination in the 
chief of the English Bar, who ought to set an example, 
beyond all others, of sifting the evidence on which he 
solidts a verdict. 

This credulity, this avidity to swallow, without 
examination or reflection, any story, however inhe- 
rently improbable, which casts discredit on Bussia, is 
only equalled by the incredulity which refuses to be- 
lieve, on the clearest evidence, anything which tdls 
against Turkey. The history of the last eighteen. 

'Vol.i.p. 76. 
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months is full of illustrations of this impenetrable in- 
credulity ; but two cardinal instances will suffice Jor 
my purpose. These are the obstinate belief in the im- 
possibility of impalements taking place nowadays in 
Turkey, and the slowness to believe in the Bulgarian 
atrocities weeks after all the rest of Europe had ceased 
to have any doubt. This state of mind is so curious 
from a psychological point of view, that it may be 
worth while to expose it in some detail. And first as 
to the improbability of impalements taking place in 
European Tmkey at the present day. 

The story sent by me fi-om Belgrade, and after- 
wards, when the tnith of it was challenged, by Dr. 
Liddoh from Paris, was as follows : — ^In the beginning 
of last September Dr. Liddon and myself passed down 
the Save on an Austrian steamer, having Bosnia on 
our right and Austrian territory on our left. On the 
Bosnian side of the river were a number of Turkish 
military blockhouses — think sis in all — and one con- 
Eaderable encampment at the junction of the Save 
and Diina. At each of these blockhouses was a stake 
(at one of them there were two) about the height of 
a lamp-post, perhaps treble the circumference of a 
salmon fishing-rod at the thick part, and tapering to a 
sharp point. The stakes were aU in front of the block- 
houses. Three of them were quite close to the river, 
and one of them I saw at a distance of certainly not 
more than twenty yards. They struck Dr. Liddon and 
myself as odd, and we could not guess what they 
were intended for. The possibility of their being used 
for impalement never occurred to us. On passing the 
sc^nd blockhouse Dr. liddon asked the steward of the 
steamer, as a matter of curiosity, what the stakes 
meant, and was told, to his extreme surprise, that they 
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■wete used for impaling insurgents. The steward went 
into particulars, explaining that the victims lived in 
their agony from eight hoiu's to two days and a half. 
At the third blockhouse there were two stakes, one of 
them, which was considerably slenderer than its fellow, 
having a prong sticking out near the top. On my 
directing the attention of one of the officers of the 
steamer to these two stakes, he told me in Italian 
(explaining that he was a native of Trieste) that th^ 
had been used for impaling Christians. I then asked 
if he could tell me the use of the prong on the 
slenderer of the two stakes. ‘ Yes,’ he said. ‘ You see 
that stake is thinner than the other near the top. Well, 
the weight of the body would drive it down too lar 
upon the stake, and so produce death sooner than the 
Turks wish. The prong, therefore, is intended to sup- 
port the body, in order to prolong the torture.’ The 
fifth blockhouse was on the spur of a wooded hill, some 
• sixty yards above the river, and perhaps one hundred 
yards from the steamer ; certainly not more. In front 
of it, about six yards fiom the window, was one of the 
stakes which I ^ve described, and upon it a human 
figiue, bareheaded, and with his arms tied behind his 
back. This last circumstance has been carped at 
■ because I had stated, on tlie authority of Bishop Stross- 
mayer, tliat the victims were impaled with their faces 
towards Austria, by way of insult to Christendom. . 
‘ How could you see,’ it has been asked, ‘ that the 
hands were tied behind the back if the impaled figure 
had its face towards you ? ’ The objector would have 
saved himafilf the trouble of asking the question if he 
had tested its relevancy on the person of the first ^end 
he* met. I, at least, can tell without the slight^t diffi-' 
culty whether a man who is looking me in the ftice has 
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his hands behind his back or not ; and I presume that 
the only way in which a dead body could keep Jts 
hands behind its back would be by having them tied 
there. Nor is this the only reason which makes the 
objection a foolish one. It betrays, like the despatches 
of Consul Holmes, an entire ignorance of the facts and 
local circumstances. The Save is a very winding river, 
sometimes doubling back upon itself. In consequence 
of this we were enabled to see all round the figure, and 
also to see it against the sky, against the blockhouse, 
and against the mountain. One of the passengers on 
board the steamer was a Homan Catholic priest living 
in the neighbourhood, whose duties, as a member 
of the Croatian Parliament, took him frequently up 
and down the Save. He too had told us that the 
Turks had impaled a number of insm’gents during the 
past eight months, and when we pointed out the figm*e 
on the stalcc to him, he said, * Doubtless that is one.’ 
He would probably not have seen it if we had not 
called his attention to it, for he was engaged in con- 
versation with a friend. Whether’ anybody else on 
board the steamer saw it I really do not know. Cer- 
tainly neither Dr. Liddon nor myself had any conver- 
sation with anybody else on board about it. Why 
should we P We had no doubt about the matter. 

This is the story, minus a few of the details just 
given, which I sent to the Times fi'om Belgrade. It 
never occurred to me that it woidd have been doubted, 
for, quite apart from aU other considerations, it was, 
prim& facie, highly probable. If such a story, by 
whomsoever related, had been told of England, some 
degree of scepticism would certainly have been justi- 
fiable; for impalement has never been one of diir 
cherished institutions, nor has it ever figured even 
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among our lawless outrages. But impalement has 
always been one of the commonest punishments in 
Turkey, and it has never been abolished. No insur- 
rection has ever been put down in Turkey in which 
impalement .has not figured as one of the atrocities. 
The readers of Finlay will not need to be told of the 
impalements practised on men, women, and children by 
the Turks in the Greek War of Independence. When 
SheUey wrote his HeUaa, in 1821, impalement naturally 
occurred to him as one of the commonplace tortures to 
which the Greeks were exposed. One of tlie dramatis 
personcB tells the Sultan that ‘ the Janizaries clamour for 
pay.’ ‘ Gt) ! ’ replies Mahmoud : 

Go ! bid them pay themselreB 
With Christian blood ! Are there no Grecian virgins 
Whose shrieks and spasms and tears they may enjoy P 
No infidel ohildiren to impale on speais P 

Again : — 

Russia’s famish’d eag^les 
Dare not to prey beneath the Crescent’s light. 

Impale the remnant of the Greeks ! Despoil ! 

Violate ! make their fiesh cheaper than dost. 

Hundreds of Servians were impaled in the course of 
their struggles to throw oflT the Turkish yoke. When- 
ever the Turks were victorious, they had recourse to 
ifnpalement. ‘ Men were impaled,’ says Banke ; ‘ and 
children, in derision of the rite of Baptism, were 
thrown into boiling water.’ There are men and women 
now living in Servia who witnessed these horrors, 
and who were compelled to turn a deaf ear to the 
agonizing cries for water firom the parched lips of 
impaled relatives, because they knew that if they 
yielded to the promptings of their hearts, th^. 
woutd be condemned immediately to the same &te. 
And when these Servians witness their own kindred on 
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the opposite side of a narrow stream enduring tbe hame 
cruelties from which their own stout arms had. set 
themselves free ; when myriads of Christians from 
Bulgaria, from Bosnia, from the Herzegovina have ded 
to free Servia to save life and honoiu* ; when the Porte 
refuses even to receive the agent sent by Servia to 
expostulate, and the British ambassador dismisses him 
with words of insolence and insult ; when Lord Derby’s 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum had killed all 
hope of foreign aid, and Servia, unable to endure the 
cry of anguish any longer, and disregarding the warnings 
of Bussia and the threats of England, nobly and gallantly 
risks her very life to shield tlie victims of Turkish 
barbarity; the Prime Minister of England thinks it 
generous and just to diaracterise the Servian war in 
the following language : * This wicked war has gone on 
— ^this outrageous and wicked war, for, of all the wars 
that ever were waged, there never was a war less justi- 
fiable than the war made by Servia against the Porte.’ ' 

The Servians were never free from ‘ impalements,’ 
while the Turks remained on their soil. Among the 
sights described by Mr. Kinglake in his journey through 
Servia in 1845 are the following ; — 

‘ The only public building of any interest which lies 
on the road is of modern date, but it is said to be 
a good specimen of Oriental architecture ; it is of a 
pyramidical shape, and is made up of 30,000 skulls 
which were contributed by the rebellious Servians in 
the early part (I believe) of this century.’ 

The other sight was that of two impaled Haiduks :* 
‘ The poor fellows had been impaled upon high poles, 

A 

* Lord Beoconsfield’a speech at A7leBbiii7 (‘ by Aatboiity ’), 

p. 11. 2, ■ 

* See p. 89, and note. 
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aad'so propped up by tbe transverse spokes beneath 
them, that their skeletons, -^clothed with some white 
wax-Hke remains of flesh, still sat up lolling in the 
sunshine, and listlessly stared without eyes.’ ^ In the 
frontispiece to his book, Mr. Kinglake has given a 
drawing of these impalements, and the stakes are 
exactly similar, length and all, to those which I saw on 
the banks of the Save, except that only one of the latter 
had a transverse spoke. 

In one of the insurrections in Servia the ring- 
leaders lay down their arms on promise of pardon from 
the Turldsh Fasha. But no sooner had he got them 
into his power than he carried them oflT in chains to 
Belgrade. ‘ The less influential of the prisoners, to the 
number of 150, were beheaded in front of the four gates 
of the city.’ * ‘ The more important, to the number of 

thirty-seven, were hnpaled. These were all young, 
high-spirited, and brave men, of good descent, who had 
'*been amongst the first to join the insurrection; and 
whose influence in the country induced the Turks to 
put them to death. In accordance with this cruel 
chastisement was the reddess tyranny by which the 
Turks thought to prevent further movements. Whilst 
again searching diligently for arms — for the insurrec- 
tion had proved that there were still many weapons 
concealed — they perpetrated innumerable outrages. 
Mahometan gipsies would compel Servians whom they 
ftiet to take ofl* their good clothes, and receive their 

‘ ‘ Eothen,' pp. 31-2. If tbis volame Bhould chance tc find ita 
way Into the hands of the lady (‘ M. S. H.’) who sent me a copy 
of ‘ Eothen,’ with a conrteons letter, I hope she will acoept*my 
thanks through the medium of this note, as she gave me no 
opportunity of expressing them otherwise. 

* Banke, p. 19.3. 
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own ragged ones in exchange. Whatever might be 
found in the houses in the way of clothing, the msfte- 
rials of which had not been made by the women, but 
purchased, was taken away. Frequently, whilst making 
this search, the Turks would fill bags, like those out of 
which horses eat, with ashes, tie them under the chins 
of the women, and by beating upon them, cause the 
dust to ascend into their mouths and nostrils. Some 
were bound hand and foot, and thus suspended by the 
extremities, Avith heavy stones hung from the middle 
of their bodies. Some were flogged to death ; others 
roasted alive on spits. Many other atrocities are 
known to have been perpetrated, which we must pass 
over in silence.’ ^ 

And when those, who had suffered all this, risked 
their national existence to save their still enslaved 
kindred from like cruelties, the Prime Minister of 
England gloats over their defeat. ‘ Tiu’key was 
triumphant. She had crushed those ungrateful subjects' 
of the Suzerain.’* I have heard of gratitude ‘for 
small mercies but I never before heard of ingratitude 
for nameless cruelties being charged against a nation as 
a high crime and misdemeanour. 

I have already given instances of impalements in 
Bulgaria and other parts of Turkey wi^in the last 
thirty years. But let us come nearer our own time. 
The Syrian massacres took pkce about sixteen years 
ago, and I have, in a previous chapter, shown that 
they were in every respect as bad and horrible as the 
Bulgarian atrocities. But while Syria was then the 
theatre of the grandest exhibition of Turkish ferocity, 
as Bulgaria was last summer, similar atrocities were 

' Baake, pp. 193-4. 

* Speech at Aylesbc^ (‘by Authority p. 12. 
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bein^ enacted on a smaller scale, as they ore being 
enacted now, in other parts of the Turkish dominions. 
Here is what the Times Correspondent reports from 
Paris in the middle of August, 1860 : — 

‘ We must not delude ourselves ; it is not in Syria 
alone that the evil exists. One is tempted to believe 
that throughout the whole Ottoman Empire a vast 
conspiracy, the threads of which centre at Mecca, is 
preparing die general massacre of the Christians. If 
it is only in Syria that events Iiave been on the formi- 
dable scale we have witnessed, in other parts of Turkey 
isolated murders of Christians, accompanied by odious 
details, have become frequent. Letters from Bulgaria 
and Macedonia report crimes that make one shudder. 
I will cite but two. At Serres, in Macedonia, three 
priests have been impaled. At a village near Adria- 
nople the Mussulmans seized a Christian and placed 
him on the croa®, with an infamous parody of dl the 
circumstances of our Saviour’s passion.’ 

Again, in the insurrection in Crete in 1867, the 
Turks impaled a number of Christians, and practised 
other cruelties of the most revolting character, sparing 
neither age nor sex. 

Thus we see that down to the Bulgarian atrocities 
impalement has always occupied a prominent place 
among the cruelties perpetrated by the Tm-ks in 
suppressing insurrections. The suppression of an in- 
surrection without impalement would be an innovation 
on Turksh practices, a fact to be noted and recorded in 
Turkish history. Unfortunately, no sudi innovation 
took place. Mr. Baring mentions the case of a child 
‘ impaled on a standard, and paraded in the streets in 
Bulgaria.’ ^ At Batak Mr. Schuyler relates that one 
* Blue Books for 1877, No. 1, p. 157. 
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of the diiefinen of tlie village, Tranclafil byname, ‘was 
spitted on a pike and then roasted.’ ‘ The Blue Books 
also tell of the practice of impalement as prevalent” in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovi?ia in 1875. On October 
18 of that year Mr. Consul Holmes sent to Lord 
Derby a document detailing the grievances of which 
the insurgents complained, Uie infliction of impalement 
being one of them. Consul Holmes despatched this 
document before he had read it, but promised to send 
‘ his observations on its contents,’ in case he discovered 
any ‘ exaggeration ’ * in it. Several Blue Books have 
been published since then, containing numerous ‘ obser- 
vations ’ by Mr. Holmes on other matters, but none 
on the document which accused the Turkish Govern- 
ment of still practising impalement in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina ; from whidi I conclude that Consul 
Holmes has not been able to discover any ‘ exaggera- 
tion.’ 

Such was the state of facts when I sent to the 
Times the account of the impalement witnessed by Dr. 
liddon and myself on the bank of the Save. It was 
notorious tliat Turkey had always practised impale- 
ment, and Mr. Baring, Mr. Schuyler, and Consul Holmes 
had reported the practice as still prevalent in Bul- 
garia and Bosnia. Miss Irby, too, who knows Bosnia ^ 
good deal better than Mr. Consul Holmes (for not only 
has she lived much in the country, but she does not 
depend for all her information on Turkish officials),' 
wrote an article on the state of Bosnia in the Victoria 
Magazine of July, 1875, from which I make the 
following extract ; — 

‘ The Moslem hatred of Christians finds vent even 

' Blue Books for 1877, No. 1, p. 170. 

* Blue Books of 1876, No. 2, pp. 29, 88. 
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in quiet times in many a hidden act of cruelty. At the 
present moment of licensed insult and revenge we 
read of Christians being impaled, flayed alive, and 
cruelties of the worst ages being committed on helpless 
women and children.’ 

My letter appeared in the Times of September 
28, 1876. On October 3 appeared a reply, dated 
October 2, from the Turkish Ambassador in London, 
who said, that having applied to ‘ the proper authority,’ 
he was ‘ authorised to give the most formal and 
categorical denial to the whole story.’ Of course 
he was. ‘ The proper authority ’ has lately given 
‘ the most formal and categorical denial to the -whole 
story’ of atrocities, committed by the Turks in Bul- 
garia.^ A comparison of dates, as Sir C. Wingfield 
showed in the Times of October 5, plainly proved that 
‘ the proper authority ’ could not possibly have made 
any inquiry upon the subject. Nevertheless, Musurus 
Pasha, being thus fortified by ‘ the proper authority,’ 
took upon himself to declare that ‘ the whole story ’ 
was a case of ‘ an optical delusion ’ and an ‘ abused 
credulity.’ There was nothing surprising in Musurus 
Pasha saying this, for there is nothing surprising in a 
Turkish official saying anything. What was surprising 
■vi^as the avidity with which the pro-Turkish section of 
the English public, in the press and in society, swal- 
lowed the absurd and inherently incredible suggestions 
of the Tiurkish Ambassador. It mattered nothing that 
Dr. liddon and myself produced an unanswerable 
mass of evidence on the other side. ‘ If anything was 
needed to make one’s blood boil with indignation,’ said 
a writer in the Daily Telegraph, in leaded type, ‘ at the 
credulity of our countrymen, it would be the story of im- 
> Bine Books of 1877, No. 2, p. 75. 
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palemeut narrated by Mr. MacCoU.’ And this ci'eduiity 
was proved in the following way : ‘ Two hundred years 
have elapsed siuce impalement was practised by 'the 
Turks ; ’ and ‘ when they did so, does any one in his 
senses suppose they erected stakes 20 ft. high for the 
purpose ? ’ Mr. Kinglake supposes so, for he has given 
drawings of such stakes ; and I leave the writer in the 
DaUy Telegraph to decide whether Mr. Kinglake is 
‘ in his senses.’ The Standard was good enough to give 
Dr. Liddon and myself credit for honesty ; but it added 
that it was quite clear our testimony could never 
again be accepted on any subject. The Globe followed 
suit, as did also the Morning Post ; and the Pall Mall 
Gatette even refused to insert a note from me in cor- 
rection of a statement which it erroneously attributed 
to Dr. Liddon and myself. It was the same in private 
society. Men who are not fools on other subjects 
assured me quite gravely that Dr, Liddon and myself 
must have been mistaken. It was no use telling them^ 
that, under the drcumstauces of the case, there could be 
but two alternatives ; either a veritable impalement, or 
a deliberate frlsehood on the part of Dr. Liddon and 
myself. This incredulity appears to me so extra- 
ordinary that I shall put down in succinct juxtaposition 
the evidence on both sides. 

For the truth of the story told by Dr. liddon and 
myself the evidence is as follows. There is first the 
primd fade probability of it, from what we know of 
Turkish history. There is next the independent evi- 
dence of Mir. Baring and Mr. Schuyler as to the fact of 
impalement being practised in Bulgaria last summer. 
There is then the document forwarded by Consul 
Holmes in October 1875, complaining of the torture 
of impalement as still inflicted on Christians in Bosnia 
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and^ the Herzegovina. And now we have Consul 
Freeman’s despatcli, suppressed by ‘accident’ till I 
clTanced to discover its clue in the Blue Book. It is 
dated ‘Bosna Serai, March 17, 1876,’ and is ad- 
dressed to Lord Derby. A copy was also sent to Sir 
Heury Elliot, who, on the 3rd of the following month, 
called the attention of the Forte to it in the following 
terms : — 

‘When authentic accounts of such abominations 
were received in Europe they must excite the indigna- 
tion of the whole civilized vrorld, and no surprise need 
be felt if public sjnnpathy were on the side of those 
who struggled to free themselves from a Government 
under which they w’ere exposed to treatment such as 
described. The massacre at Popovitza, which, although 
denied, was an undoubted fact, remained unpunished, 
and now these fresh horrora were committed, which 
would go far to estrange from Turkey the good-will of 
Jier last friends.’ 

The Porte makes its reply on the 16th of last 
November, and denies everything, more mo. But it 
makes an important admission, namely, that the Vienna 
papers made juch a row about the impalement related 
by Mr. Consul Freeman, that the Turkish authorities 
were obliged to send a Commission to examine into 
the mattei'. The story, as told in Consul Freeman’s 
despatch, is as follows : — 

‘ On the 10th a certain Eado Buyich was impaled 
near Novi, and exposed to view for four days.’ 

Three w^ks before Consul Freeman’s despatdi saw 
the light, the following dedsive confirmation of it 
appeared in the Daily News. I leave the foreign 
English of the letter just as it is. It will be observed 
that it agrees with Consul Freeman’s account in every 

B B 
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particular, ■while it gives a few more details ; the puly 
difference being a slight variation in die spelling of 
Novi and Buyich : — 

‘ To the Editor of the “ Daily News." 

‘ Sib, — ^The Eevs. Liddon and MacColl answer to 
the question. Are men yet nowaday impaled in Turkey? 
in the affirmative, and bring special examples ff-om 
Bosnia. The Consul-General, Mr. Holmes, as well as 
the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General, Mr. Theodo- 
rovitch, in Serajevo, deny entirely such barbarous 
iacts ; although it is now sufficiently proved with the 
letter adressed by the Bishop Strossmayer, directed to 
the said Consul Theodorovitch, which letter was 
published in the Austrian journals, that about a dis- 
tance of 500 paces from the Austrian frontier thei'‘ 
have been committed such barbarous outrages. I, 
having been an eye-'witness thereof, feel’ the more] 
duty and obligation to communicate to you such a 
case of impaling in the month of February, 1876, in 
Bosnia. Four refugees, who lived dll then in Croatia, 
returned home in consequence of die proclaimed 
amnesty. And so they came in their native place, 
Yoditchevo, district of Turkish Kostainitza, in the north- 
westein part of Bosnia. Three of these poor refugees 
have been cut to pieces in Novy, and the fourth one, 
a smith, Bado Biiitch by name, has been impaled on 
die railway station Doberlin, which is situated between 
Kostainitza and Novy, and the body of the same was 
left there on the same spot during two weeks on the 
b5nk of the river Una, right opposite to the Austrian 
village Kozibrod. I did see the poor sufferer myself, 
and there were with me several Austrian officers of 
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the. Austrian regiment Archduke Ernst. The same 
did see also the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Croatian villages. Even the Kaimakam Ali Beg of 
Kostainitza denied not that the aforesaid Buitoh has 
been impaled. I published already at the same time 
this and the inquiries which have been made, and the 
investigations of the General-Commando in Agram do 
confirm fully aU which I write now about Uiis matter. 
— Yours truly, 

‘ Heinbicii Benneb, 

< Spedd Oorrespondeat of OoUa' 

‘ Belgrade, Jon. 20.’ 

The following affidavit, sent to Dr. Liddon by Dr. 
Sandwith from Belgrade, was published in the London 
papers in the end of November : — 

Translation of the Affidavit of Milan Pavlovich, taken 
before the Tribunal of First Instance of Belgrade. 

‘ I, Milan Paulovitcli, ‘-native of Novo Varosh, in 
Stara Serbia, interi-ogated as to the truth of what I 
have already stated to others — viz. that I have seen 
witli my own eyes one of my fellow-coimtrymen 
fastened to a stake. I confess here that what I desire 
to say is tlie pure truth, that I have seen this thing 
with my own eyes, and that I am quite ready to con- 
firm by a solemn oath what I would say. It was last 
year, in the second half of the month of August, some 
days after tlie Feast of the Nativity of the Mother of 
God, that I have seen on the hill called Tikva, quite 
near to Novo Varosh, the well-known Servian Slovitch, 
of the village of Kratova, in Stara Serbia, fastened 
to % stake. The Turks had taken him some days 
before on this same hill, and immediately afterwards 
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they put him on a stake. I s.aw him there two ^ays 
afterwards, and then he was dead; but how long on 
the stake 1 cannot tell. The stake entered his bo"dy 
at the bottom and came out at behind his neck, near 
the occiput. A crowd of people saw with me this sad 
sight. Slovich was a man with a pleasant counte- 
nance, veiy honest, and well-known. 

‘ Milan Paulovitch. 


• Bdgiade, October SO (Old Style).’ 

* The witnesses of this affidavit are the Servian 
citizens Nichola Hadji Thoma and Nichola Vulichovick. 

‘ Confirmation by iJie Tribunal of First Instance. 

‘ The Tribunal of First Instance of Belgrade con- 
firms that the man named Milan Paulovich presented 
himself personally before the Tribunal and repeated 
before die two witnesses that he knows personally all 
that is above written, and that he signed with his own 
hand. 

‘ J. Gabrilovich, Member of Tribunal. 

‘Bdgrode, HovembeT 2 (Old S^le). 

' No. 11, (Seiil of the Tiilnuial). 

To the above I add the following, received lately 
from Miss Irby by Hr. liddou. Miss Irby, who has 
been living in Bosnia for some time, says that a great 
many more signatures of eye-witnesses might have been 
appended to this affidavit if it had been thought neces- 
sary. She knows the witnesses, and vouches for the 
bona fides of the document. 

‘ Copy and Translation. 

‘ We, the undersigned, testify and on our honour 
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declare that we personally and with our own eyes 
hfwe seen the following cases : — 

‘In the month of May, tlie Turks of Sauzki 
seized the Bosnian shepherds Voso Tube, Brankovifi, 
and Oljaca of Dobor, brought them to the wood near 
the GermeC mountains, impaled them alive and roasted 
them at a fire, whom we find the following day quite 
burnt on the stakes, and in the presence of many 
insurgents certified their names. 

‘ Besides this we found, not far fix>m the same place, 
many hands, feet, heads, and different parts of the 
bodies of little children, which diildren had been left 
behind by their mothers in the flight ; for there have 
been often cases in which a mother who had five 
children could only save three, but must leave the 
others to their fate, who were massacred in the most 
terrible way by the Turks in pursuit. These sad 
fiicts, of which, if necessary, we can give fiuther proof 
and confirmation, we certify with our own ‘signatures. 

<Pbt£B Uzelatz. 

‘Petek Babi6. 


< Tialikoratz,. Fell. 10, i877.’ 


Then there is the evidence of Bishop Strossmayer, 
who told Dr. Liddon and my self that persons of both 
sexes had been impaled on tlie banks of the Save. 
Consul Holmes, not satisfied with our veracity on that 
point, sent to ask Bishop Strossmayer ‘ whether it was 
true that he had told Messrs. Liddon and MacCoU that 
on the right bank of the Save persons of both sexes 
ha4 been impaled alive.’ 

‘ Here is die answer to your letter,’ replied Bishop 
Strossmayer. ‘What I told those wcffthy Jlnglidi' 
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men I leamt from unimpeachable witnesses, ambng 
whom are priests in my diocese, living on the banks of 
the Save, and who tell me of unheard-of atrocities, of 
which they have been eye-witnesses . . . You will 
pardon me, M. le Consul-General, a remark I am 
about to make. In our country an opinion is prevalent 
that the Consuls-General obey a fixed instruction, to 
which they accommodate all that they see and all that 
they do not see. Hence arise, at least so people here 
think, exceptional judgments upon these events, and 
in conformity with the predominant idea. 

‘ I do not know what truth there is in these asser- 
tions ; but I notice, not without astonishment, that you 
and the British Consul are the only ones who have 
thought it necessary to elicit this answer from me. 
Beyond that, I am struck by the question that you 
put to me in your letter, as to whether I had myself 
seen what the English gentlemen speak of. As if it 
were my business to go to the banks of the Save to” 
see what goes on there ; or as if nothing could be true 
wliich one did not see with one’s eyes.’ 

This straightforward answer from Bishop Stross- 
mayer Consul Holmes regards as an evasion of the 
question, because, forsooth, he did not happen to repeat 
the word ‘ impalement.’ 

In addition to all tliis the Government has published, 
in one of the recent Blue Books, some eight folio pages 
of duly attested evidence of Turkish atrocities in Servia 
and on its immediate borders, some of them being 
cases of impalement. Besides impalement, one Tnn.n 
was ‘entirdy flayed from the thighs to the feet.’ 
Others had red-hot irons driven into their bodies. 
Others were roasted slowly by being hung by the arms 
from the branches of trees, and a fire lit underneath 
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thefli. I have talked in Servia to eye-witnesses of 
thgse atrocities, some of them Englishmen. An 
English surgeon told that the Turks invariably mu- 
tilated the Servian wounded in the most horrible 
manner ; but that, though he had made it his business 
to investigate the matter, he had not been able to 
establish a single case of retaliation on the part of the 
Servians. I myself can testify the kindness with which 
the Turkiali prisoners, including some Bashi-Sazouks, 
were treated in Servia. I saw Servian mothers and 
maidens, forgetting the cruelties perpetrated by these 
men, visiting them in prison and showing them little 
kindnesses. 

I could produce a great deal more evidence of 
impalements in Bosnia ; but I wish to confine myself to 
what was in possession of Lord Derby, Sir Henry 
Elliot, Consul Holmes, and their backers in England, at 
the time they were denying the possibility -of what Dr. 
■TLiddon and myself saw with our own eyes. 

Let us now look at what Mr. Consul Holmes is 
pleased to consider the * almost irresistible evidence to 
the contrary disregarfed ’ by Dr. liddon and myself. 

His first despatch is dated ‘Bosna Serai, October 
5, 1876,’ and begins thus : ‘ With regard to the astound- 
ing statement made to your Excellency by Canon 
Liddon and his friend, I have to report that neither 
the Turkish authorities, the Consuls, nor the people 
here have ever heard of anything resembling the 
cruelties mentioned. Ho statement of the kind has 
either appeared in any of the Slave, newspapers most 
hostile to Turkey, and it is quite impossible to imagine 
that they could have occurred witliout immediately 
becoming publicly known.’ 

Every single statement -here made by Consul 
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Holmes is now jaroved to be absolutely and liteAlly 
false. On the 17th of die previous March, it was 
known at Bosna Serai (the very place from whence 
Consul Holmes dates his letter) that a man had just 
been impaled at Novi in full view of an Austrian 
village ; that he was left on the stake for several days ; 
that ‘ four other peasants had also been lately killed 
near Novi, and their heads exposed on stakes ; ’ that 
in the second week in March ‘ the master of the 
Orthodox school at Pri^dor was kUled, and his head 
paraded about the streets of the town on a pole to the 
sound of drums and other music and that all those 
atrocities, and others too horrible to be transcribed, 
were ‘ of almost daily occiurrence along the north- 
western frontiers' of Bosnia — ^the frontiers, that is, on 
which Dr. Liddon and myself saw the case of impale- 
ment which the Foreign Office has set itself so per- 
sistently to deny. All these facts were reported from 
Bosna Serai, and were in the hands of Lord Derby and'" 
Sir Henry Elliot before die end of March last year. 
I presume also that they were duly reported to Consul 
Holmes, since he is Consid Freeman’s superior. More- 
over, ‘ the Turkish authorities,’ put into the witness-box 
by Consul Holmes himself, while denying the feet, admit 
not only that they heard of the atrocity, but assert 
that ‘ the Vienna papers spoke of it,’ so that ‘ the excite- 
ment which this affair caused at the time forced the 
Imperial authorities to inquire into it.’ (Blue Books of 
1877, No. 1, p. 746.) Since then, the special corre- 
spondent of the leading Slave newspaper of the day has 
come forward to say that he was an eye-witness, together 
with several Austrian officers of a regiment which he 
names, of this very impalement ; that the Eaimakan 
(the chief' Turkish authority’ of the district) admitted 
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the trutli of it; that the Austrian commandant of 
Agram ‘ fully confLrmed ’ the fact; and that an account 
of the whole matter was publislied at the time in the 
Slave as well as in the Vienna press. 

These facts were in the possesfdon of the Foreign 
Office, of Sir Henry Elliot, and of Consul Holmes all 
through the four months in which they have been ex- 
pressing their ‘ profound astonishment ’ at the ‘ astoimd- 
ing statement made by Canon liddon and his friend,’ 
and assuring the public that ‘ our credulity had been 
grossly imposed on,’ and that, in fact, we ‘ had been 
the victims of a monstrous joke.’ (Blue Book Ho. 1, 
p. 648.) And the facts would never have seen the 
light if the Foreign Office had not, by ‘ accident,’ 
allowed one casual reference to them to appear in the 
mazes of some 2,000 folio pages of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, and so sot me on the track of discovery. 

After this exposme, it may seem supei’fluous to 
■liubject Consul Holmes’s ‘ almost irresistible evidence ’ 
to any further analysis ; but it is useful to do so, in 
bi’der to exhibit the flabby and pulpy state of minds 
which suflered such a tissue of absurdities to make any 
impression at all upon them. I shall therefore examine 
very briefly tlie rest of Consul Holmes’s ‘ evidence to 
the contrary.’ It consists of four points. 

1. About a fortnight after Dr. Liddon and myself 
saw the impalement, an English traveller passed from 
Servia ‘ along the Turkish frontier of the Drinafrom the 
Save to Svornik, and neither in Servia nor in Turkey 
did he hear a word of any impalements.’ This is like 
saying that a costermonger could not be knocked down 
by .a passing cab in the Seven Dials without a toQrist 
from Scotland, travelling along the banks of the Tweed, 
having heal’d of it. As the ci-ow flies, the frontier of 
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the Drina is about a hundred miles from where we- saw 
the impalement ; but as regards facilities for the cir- 
culation of news, the distance is greater than that 
between London and Moscow. Moreover, the impale- 
ment of a Christian insurgent would certainly make no 
more impression on a Turkish population than a cab 
accident to a costermonger in the streets of London 
would make on the population of England. Yet so 
potent are Consul Holmes’s prejudices in favour of 
Turkey that, though he has lived in that country for 
thirty years, his virgin simplicity is still so perfect tliat 
he thinks it quite impossible that an obscure Christian 
insurgent could have been impaled by Turkish soldiers 
on a lonely spot on a mountain side in Eosnia without 
causing such a sensation that, within a forinight, tlie 
Turkish population, a hundred miles away, would be 
certain to rush out, in a state of frantic excitement, to 
blab the news to any chance traveller that passed by in 
a language of which the traveller did not understand ^ 
' syllable I 

2. The absurdity of this argument having been ex- 
posed by Dr. Liddon and myself, what does Consul 
Holmes do next P Does he admit his own mistake, and 
at the same time allow the possibility of Dr. liddon’s 
eyesight and my own being better evidence than the' 
absurd conjectures evolved by himself out of his inner 
consciousness, as he sits musingly in his oliice at Bosna 
Serai ? Hot a bit of it. ‘ I had imagined,’ says Con- 
sul Holmes, writing from Bosna Serai two days before 
the festival of Guy Fawkes, ‘ that Canon Liddon and 
Mr. MacColl would have been convinced long ere 
this* that their statements regarding the impalement of 
the Christian insurgents in Bosnia were not founded on 
facts, and that their credulity had been grossly imposed 
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on. * I have, however, just received all the correspon- 
dence on tlie subject lately published in the Times, and 
to my profound astonishment I see that Mr. MacColl, 
in a letter fkxim Paris of October 4, not only persists in 
the veracity of his statement, but adduces the evidence 
of Bishop Strossmayer, who “ said it was all quite true, 
with this addition, that women as well as men were 
impaled.” ’ 

Now this is delicious. Not only do I ‘ persist ’ in 
preferring the evidence of my own eyesight to the wild 
imaginings of Consul Holmes, but I pay him the com- 
pliment of treating his absurdities with gravity, and 
even condescend to confirm my own evidence with the 
testimony of an eminent man of European reputation. 
Her Majesty’s Consul cannot understand it at all. He 
is afflicted with * profound astonishment,’ and goes off 
again to consult *his colleagues,’ the Austrian and 
French Consuls, *on the subject;’ and the outcome 
^f this conclave is that ‘ all have agreed that such 
cruelties could not have occurred without our having 
heard of them.’ Still there are Dr. Liddon and Mr. 
MacColl, and behind them die famous Bishop Stross- 
mayer, all declaring that the cruelties in question did 
actually take place. What is to be done P One thing 
is perfectly plain ; the infallibility of the Consular 
omniscience must be mointaiued. What would be the 
use of holding her Gracious Majesty’s exequaiur if the 
ignorance of Consul Holmes did not counterbalance the 
positive knowledge of three presumably credible wit- 
nesses not similarly endowed. Marvellous is the in- 
fluence on the offleial mind of this connection, however 
distant, with ' the Powers that be.’ I have heard Of a 
Scotch judge who had to sentence a man to death for 
fetally stabbing a soldier in a drunken brawl, and who 
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introduced his sentence with this preface : ‘ Prisoner at 
the bar,’ said the judge, in his broadest Doric, iye 
have been foon’ guilty of murdering a fellow-crittur, a 
soldier in the airmy. Ye knock-ed him doon, sir, and 
stamp-ed upon him, and prodded him tiU he was 
deed ; and, aboon a’, sir, ye ripp-ed up his breeks, 
which was his Mawjesty’s.’ 

The infallibility of Consular knowledge being thus 
an axiom in the case, the next thing was to account for 
the hallucination of Dr. Liddon and myself. This the 
Consular conclave did by suggesting ‘ tW the reverend 
travellers, . . . unable to distinguish truth from fic- 
tion, or the motives with which lies arc told, had been 
the victims of a monstrous joke.’ (Blue Book No. 1, 
p. 648.) This suggestion is not particularly compli- 
mentary to the intellect of cither Dr. Liddon or 
myself ; but I am sure that the Consular triumvirate 
at Bosna Serai did not mean to be rude. They were 
simply in a quandary. It being a priori impossiblS* 
that an impalement could have taken place anywhere 
in Bosnia without being immediately discovered by one 
of the three Argus eyed Consuls at Bosna Serai, the 
question naturally resolved itself into a deliberate false- 
hood on the part of Dr. Liddon and myself, or ‘ a 
monstrous joke,’ of which we had been made ‘ victims.’ 

The conclave of Consuls accordingly breaks up, and 
Consul Holmes retires into the secret chamber of his 
inner consciousness in order to evolve a basis for the 
* monstrous joke.’ His mental labours are at last 
(uowned with success, and here is the wondrous 
progeny : — 

" ‘ After much reflection,’ says Mr. Consul Holmes, 
‘ the matter is, I think, as (dear as possible. Near most 
Bosnian farmhouses there ai'c stakes such as Mr. Mac- 
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Coll, describes, around -which the haricot beans are 
fixed up to dry, with something above them to keep 
ofiTlhe birds. At the time of Mr. MacColl’s voyage 
down the Save it is probable that most of the beans 
had been garnered, but a portion might have been left 
on one of the stakes which attracted his attention. 
This, on being pointed out to some practical joker 
among the officers of the steamboat, with its accidental 
likeness to a body, together, perhaps, with the previous 
conversation of the travellers, suggested the hoax, 
which, on seeing that it was seriously accepted, was 
kept up till the end of the journey.’ 

But I had taken particular pains to explain that 
the stake in question was near no ‘ Bosnian fiirmhouse ’ 
or farm, or cultivated land of any kind ; that it was a 
few yards in front of a Turkish military blockhouse, on 
the lonely side of a wooded hill, with a patch of wood, 
still lying on the ground, cut down to prevent a sur- 
jprise. Whence the ‘haricot beans’ could come, or 
what they could have been doing there, Mr. Holmes 
does not explain. He asks us to accept it as an estab- 
lished fact purely and absolutely on die strength of its 
being evolved out of his own imagination ‘ after much 
reflection,’ And so with the ‘ practical joker amongst 
4he officers of the steamboat.’ He, too, with his ‘ pre- 
vious conversation ’ and ‘ suggested hoax,’ is a creation 
of the Consular imagination, ‘ after much reflection.’ 

Having thus, after protracted labour, safely de- 
livered himself of his bundle of haricot beans, our 
im a gi n ative Consul proceeds ; — 

‘ All the subsequent confirmation of Bishop Stross- 
mayer or others I take to have been the result of {nis- 
understanding and preconedved conviction.’ 

Mark the stolid coolness of this assumption ! I am 
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convinced that Consul Holmes did not mean to say 
anything ofleusive, despite the singularity of his obser- 
vations. He simply was quite unable to believe thftt it 
could have fallen to the lot of a couple of English 
travellers to discover a fact of which Consul Holmes 
had not heaixi ‘ for twenty years.’ . ‘ Nothing but the 
most ample proof,’ he says, ‘ will convince me of the 
truth of these gentlemen’s statements. Impalement 
was, thirty or forty years ago, a very common mode of 
execution ; but for tlie last twenty years, not even in 
the wilds of Mesopotamia, much less in Eiu'ope, have I 
ever heard of a single instance of this old barbarous 
custom.’ And the gentleman who makes this candid 
confession of ignorance, in the face of facts which are 
perfectly familiar to all the rest of the world, is paid 
7001 a year for supplying her Majesty’s Government 
with trustworthy information ! If Consul Holmes had 
been describing the manners and customs of some tribe 
in the remote interior of Africa, he could not have 
displayed grosser ignorance than he has shown in 
respect to events which, according to tlie evidence of 
Consul Freeman, ‘ are of almost daily occmrence ’ in 
Bosnia. 

But I am anxious n'ot to do Mr. Holmes an in- 
justice, and I must therefore hasten to lay before my 
readers his two remaining arguments against die possi- 
bility of impalements in Bosnia. 

3. ‘ In the flat country along the Save single stakes 
ore adopted as means of obtaining an extended view of 
the country around.’ Mr. Consul Holmes accordingly 
suggests that ‘ what Canon liddon and Mr. MacColl 
really saw ’ was ‘ a watchman who had mounted on his 
stake, probably to look at the steamer descending-' the 
Save.’ 
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How is it possible to confute such a controversialist 
as Consul Holmes? Ho sooner do you expose tbe 
abshrdity of one argument than he immediately en- 
trenches himself beliind anotlier equally absurd. The 
haricot beans have gone after tlie mythical crowds of 
Tm’ks, who are supposed likely to rush out from all 
their villages to tell an English traveller the awfiil tale 
of a despised and hated Giaour being cruelly impaled by 
a company of True Believers. And now, instead of 
mythical Turks and mythical haricot beans, we have a 
mythical ‘ watchman,’ climbing up a mythical stake, 
with his hands behind his back, in order to look at a 
steamer passing sixty yards below him, and which there- 
fore he could see, with much more comfort to himself, 
quietly sitting on the ground. I have carefully ex- 
plained that the impalement in question was on the 
side of a mountain, far away from cultivated fields. 
But that did not square with Consul Holmes's theory of 
watchman guarding crops in a flat country. So, ‘ after 
much reflection,’ he coolly assumes, and then publicly 
asserts, that the spot where we saw the impalement 
was so flat that a steamer passing down the river could 
not have been seen except fi:om the top of a stake. And 
for all this Consul Holmes does not oifer a morsel of 
jevideiice except the ludicrous siuTuises of a crude imagi- 
nation. And not only so, but Consul Holmes becomes 
indignant because Dr. Liddon and myself prefer the 
evidence of our own positive knowledge to the pue- 
rilities of his confessed ignorance. Here is a specimen 
of the chastisement which we have had to endure from 
the Catonic ire of our Consular censor : — 

‘Canon Liddon remarks that “Mr. Holmes cha- 
racterises our statement as astounding.” I did so be- 
cause it was “astounding” that these gentlemen could 
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have believed that it was reserved for them alone to 
discover, on a quiet European highway, what could not 
have possibly occurred Avithout the widest publicity ; 
astounding from the credulity displayed ; astounding 
from the tenacity with which these cruelties have been 
insisted on, and almost irresistible evidence to the 
contrary disregarded.’ 

Eeally, this is enough to take away one’s breath. 
Consul Holmes clearly has not a shadow of suspicion 
that what he is pleased to call ‘ almost iiTesistible evi- 
dence ’ would not be so much as listened to in any 
court of justice out of Turkey. It is, in fact, no evidence 
ataU of anything beyond Consul Holmes’s extreme sim- 
plicity. I suppose the explanation is that Consul Holmes 
has been so long accustomed to Turkish notions of jus- 
tice that he has not been able to retain even a shadowy 
remembrance of what we mean by evidence in this 
country. HoAvever, after this outburst of indignation, 
it seems to have occurred to him that it would be Avell 
to try something more plausible than the ‘haricot 
beans ’ and die ‘ watchman ; ’ and so he gives us the 
following : — ‘ 1 then [». e. three months after the same 
journey by Dr. Liddon and myself travelled down the 
Save in a steamer which during the past year has per- 
formed alternate voyages with the boat on which 
Canon Liddon travelled. I related to die captain and 
officers what had been stated by that gendeman. The 
story was received with a general laugh, and declared 
to have been undoubtedly a joke on the part of the 
officers of the steamer, which they had expected would 
have been received as it was intended, but which, on 
its being taken seriously, they had not ventured to ex- 
plain.’ 

The captains of these Save steamers must, accord- 
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ing 4o Consul Holmes, be men of singularly exuberant 
humour. They appear to employ all their leisure time 
in playing practical jokes on dieir passengers; and 
this practical joking invariably takes the form of point- 
ing out sometliing or other which they declare to be 
an impaled insurgent. I wonder that it did not occur 
to Mr. Holmes to ask himself, ‘ alter much reflection,’ 
why the minds of these officers should always be run- 
ning on the subject of impalements. It is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon requiring explanation. Mortals 
not fitted with the inventive fiiculties of Consul Holmes 
would be apt to conclude that men whose minds were 
so perpetually haunted with visions of impaled Chris- 
tians, that they sought relief in practical jokes on the 
subject, must have had some very painful experience of 
what had so powerfully affected them. This, however, 
is Mr. Consid Holmes’s experience, not mine. If we 
are to believe him, the Austrian skippers and officers, 
who traverse the Save, go up and down the decks of 
their steamers button-holing their passengers, like the 
Ancient Mariner, and pointing out in brake and dell the 
imaginary forms of impaled insurgents. That appears 
to be Consul Holmes’s experience. Mine is common- 
place in comparison. The captain and officers, on 
Whose steamer I spent two days and a night, seemed to 
me to be very ordinary persons, one might even say 
prosaic ; minding their own business, and not speaking 
to the passengers except in answer to questions. I ob- 
served no indication of that grim humour and pro- 
penaty to practical joking of a ghastly nature to which, 
on the evidence of Consul Holmes, they are so abnor- 
mally addicted. But then I relied only on the testi- 
mony of my eyes and ears, and not on the improvised 
evidence of an undisciplined imagmation. 
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As to ihe negative evidence of the captain, and 
officers of the ‘ alternate* steamer to that on which 
Dr. liddon and myself traveled, it is worth nothing : 
first, because it is negative ; secondly, because no other 
evidence could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, even if the officers in question had seen a 
hundred impalements. Here were the Austrian Consul- 
General, the English Consul-General, and the French 
Consul moving heaven and earth to prove that no im- 
palements had taken plaos in Turkey — ‘ even in the 
wikis ofMesopotomia’ — ^for twenty years ; and we are 
asked to believe that die Austrian officers of a river 
steamer would incur what would seem to them the un- 
known danger of ^ving evidence in a contrary sense. 
If the officers on board the other steamer had blabbed 
imprudently about matters which did not concern them, 
all the more reason why the officers whom the British 
Consul cross-examined would take care to keep out of 
the scrape by ^ving no evidence of an unpalatable 
description. Anyone who has been much abroad — 
and to no country is the observation more applicable 
than to bureaucratic Austria — must know that the first 
instinct of a witness, when he finds himself examined 
by the authorities, is, not to teU the truth, but to avoid 
compromising himself. Consequently, I should not 
have been in the least surprised if Consul Holmes had 
actually produced affidavits, from the very persons 
on board the Austrian steamer who told us that they 
bad witnessed impalements, positively denying that. 
they had ever said so. 

I have now gone through the whole of Consul 
Holmes’s ‘ almost irresistible evidence,’ and it will be 
observed that on every point, on which it has been 
possible to test it, it is contradicted by patent facts. 
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Impalements could not have taken place in Bosnia, 
says Mr. Consul Holmes, without the Slave papers 
making some reference to the subject. This argument 
assumes that Consul Holmes is a Slavonic scholar, and 
that he is in the habit of reading all the Slave news- 
papers so diligently that no reference to impalements 
could have been published in any of them and escape 
his detection. I am sorry to ruffle Consul Holmes’s 
complacent opinion of himself, but the fact is that the 
Slave newspapers made mention, not of one impale- 
ment, but of many ; aud not only so, but the German 
press of Vienna denounced those atrocities with such 
vigour that the Turkish authorities, themselves being 
witness, ‘ were forced to inquire into it.’ 

No impalement could have taken place on the 
Turkish side of the Save, says Mr. Consul TTnlni ftH, 
without the Slaves on the Austrian side of the river 
making an outcry about it ; and no such outcry could 
ItBve been made without Consul Holmes and hb 
Austrian colleague hearing of it. But an impalement 
did take place on the Turkish side of the Save, which 
caused a great outcry among the villagers on the 
opposite bank ; the victim was on his stake for days ; 
the Vienna papers were full of it ; tlie sound of the 
outcry reached even so far as Constantinople ; a Con- 
sul under the jurisdiction of Mr. Holmes duly reported 
it. Yet no whisper of all this ever vibrated on the 
tympanum of either of Consul Holmes’s ears. 

No Consul of any nationality at Bosna Serai, says 
Consul Holmes, nor any of the Turkish authorities^ 
ever heard of a single case of impalement. Yet 
Consul Freemau, writing from Bosna Serai, declares 
that such atrocities were ‘ of almost daily occurrence ; * 
and he gives a detailed account of a spedfic impale- 
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ment which the Turkic authorities admit that ‘they 
‘ were forced to inquire into.’ , 

Consul Holmes never heard of a case of impale- 
ment either in European or Asiatic Turkey for twenty 
years; therefore none such took place in Bosnia last 
year. Both allegations are in the teeth of facts. 

Behold Mr. Holmes’s ‘ almost irresistible evidence ’ ! 
and pity the ‘ astounding credulity ’ of Dr. Liddon 
and myself for presumptuously believing that it was 
not of a sufficiently cogent character to invalidate the 
evidence of our own eyesight, backed as that was by 
the testimony of other eye-witnesses whose character 
Bishop Strossmayer on the one hand, and Dr. Sandwith 
and Miss Irby on the other, have declared to be ‘ un- 
impeachable.’ 

I have gone at tliis length into the question of 
Turkish impalements, not for the purpose of vindicating 
Dr. Liddon and myself against the amusing freaks of 
Consul Holmes’s distempered imagination, but in order 
to illustrate and accentuate the pachydermatous con- 
dition of some minds among us in relation to Turkey. 
Evidence which, on other questions, they would ad- 
mit to be demonstrative and irrefragable, rebound 
against the thick hide of their prejudices, like pellets 
from a pea-shooter against the sides of a rhinocerM. 
I find, for example, in the Standard of March 1, a full 
report of a speech delivered by the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies at Southsea on the previous evening. He 
had occasion to refer to the Eastern Question, and here 
is a posy out of the fiowers of rhetoric with which his 
discourse is strewed : — 

■ ’ ‘ Some persons are so fitr carried away by their 
sympathy for the idolatrous form of so-called ChristiT 
anity which prevails in the East, as to be incapable of 
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distinguishing one object from another. For inHtfl.n<»p , 
we find an eminent divine who was unable, so great 
was the dimness which came over his vision in con- 
sequence of his feelings, to distinguish between a 
Christian martyr and a faggot of beans (laughter). It 
used to be held as a test of education if anyone knew 
how many beans made five ; but that, I tUnk, must 
now be amended to how many beans make a Chiistiau 
martyr (laughter). Many persons who lost their beads 
over this subject claim to be patriots.’ 

I believe the world has yet to learn Mr. Lowther’s 
qualifications for discoursing ex ciithedrd on theolo- 
gical questions. hTor shall I discuss with him whether 
‘ some persons were so far carried away by their 
sympathy for the idolatrous form of so-called Christi- 
anity which prevails in the East as to be incapable of 
distinguishing one object from another.’ It is more to 
the point to remind Mr. Lowther that ‘ some persons 
are so far carried away by their sympathy for the 
idolatrous form’ of sundry superstitions in the West 
‘ as to be incapable of distinguishing one object from 
another.’ ‘ There are four classes of Idols,’ says a writer 
of whom Mr. Lowther may possibly have heard in the 
intervals of his theological studies, ‘ whicli beset men’s 
minds ; namely, the Idols of the Tribe, the Idols of the 
Cave, the Idols of the Market-Place, and the Idols of 
the Theatre. The Idols of the Cave are idols of the 
individual man. For every one (besides the errors 
common to human nature in general) has a cave or 
den of his own, which refracts or discolours the light 
of nature.’ ^ If Mr. Lowther should ever be so for- 
tunate as to break his idols and emerge fixrm his den 
into the light of day, he may possibly learn in time to 
‘ Novum Orgaimm. Aphorism xlii. 
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‘ fliatingiiish one object &om another.’ It was long 
after the recovery of his eyesight before Dr. Chessel- 
den’s patient could ‘distinguish one object from 
another.’ He could not distinguish the cat from the 
dog without feeling them, and was surprise that others 
could tell the difference by sight alone. Even so Mr. 
Lowther cannot now, for the life of him, understand 
how ‘ an eminent divine ’ could teU the difference be- 
tween ‘ a Christian martyr and a higgot of beans ’ 
without touching them. And so he proceeds, like 
Consul Holmes, to evolve out of his own imagination an 
explanation of the riddle which has puzzled him. Both 
the Consul and the Under Secretary are evidently quite 
sincere ; but eacli ‘ has a cave or den of his own, 
which reftacts and discoloum the light of natm'e.’ And 
this it is which makes the conbx)ver8y on the Eastern 
Question so disheartening. If the Eussophobists would 
only issue forth into the light of day and see the relative 
distances and proportions of things, tlieir eyes would 
soon learn to ‘ distinguish one object from another,’ 
British interests from British prejudices. But they 
remain blinking away in thmr dens, and resent as a 
personal affront every ray of light fium the outer 
world that penetrates the darkness of their cells. If 
Dr. Liddon and myself had made the banks of the- 
Neva instead of the Save the scene of the impalement 
which we witnessed, they would have accepted it 
without further inquiry. In other words, where 
strong evidence would have been necessary th^ would 
have required none ; where weak evidence ought not 
to have been rejected they reftised to accept evidence 
which was demonstrative and overwhelming. Two 
English deigymen, one of them of more than English 
reputation, and both being presumably in possession of 
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their senses and mental Acuities, declare that, on a 
sunny day and in a singularly dear atmosphere, they 
saw, both with the naked eye and through good field- 
glasses, a human body on a stake within a distance of 
not more than a hundred yards. The thing itsdf was 
probable. Impalement, to borrow the phrase of 
Mr. Gladstone, is ‘ one of the venerated institutions ’ 
of the Turk. He has always practised it. He has 
never put down an insurrection without practising it. 
Official reports, published by the British Government, 
had proved that adults and children had been impaled 
last year in Bulgaria, in Servia, and in Bosnia. Bishop 
Strossmayer, a prelate and statesman of Eimopean re- 
putation, had declared publicly that persons of both 
sexes had been impaled in the neighbourhood of the 
spot which is the scene of the controversy. Yet all 
this mass of evidence is rejected scornfully, as some- 
thing which merits only ridicule and contempt, because 
a British Consul, who, forsooth, has never heard of an 
impalement in Turkey — ' not even in the wilds of 
Mesopotamia ’ — ‘ for twenty years,’ conjectures, as he 
sits at ease at Serajevo, that what Dr. Liddon and 
myself saw was ‘ a faggot of beans.’ And, with all 
the facts fiesh in his mind, an Under Secretary of State 
•accepts the ‘ faggot-ot-beans ’ theory, and thinks that 
‘an eminent divine’ was ‘ unable,’ through ‘idolatrous 
sympathies,’ ‘ to distinguish one object from another.’ 
It may be urged, by way of explanation, that this 
was said in an after-dinner speech, when orators are 
occasionally known to find it hard ‘ to distinguish one 
object from another.’ But the explanation is inadmiss- 
ible ; for Mr. Lowther has not the reputation of being 
‘ ebrius ac petulans,’ ^ even after dinner. Ho : it is clearly 

* Jut. Sat. iii, 27R. 
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a case of intellectual dipsomania, and Mr. Lowth^r ia 
only one of many victims who have succumbed to the 
inebriating draught. 

Per contra', look at the Qromof story. It is 
related by a Bussian sutler of whom we know abso- 
lutely nothing, and tells of deeds which the chief Law 
Officer of the Crown, with the exaggeration of a mind 
inflamed by ‘ the oppressor’s wrong,’ characterises as 
‘ barbarities ’ dtfiering only from those of Batak in the 
flict of being rather ‘ more cold-blooded.’ Yet this 
story is accepted without a word of inquiry, and made 
the text of numberless inflammatory speeches and 
articles against Bussia. 

* Look here, upon this picture, and on this,’ and 
answer, who are the credulous ? 

The extraordinary credulity in respect to the 
Bulgarian atrocities which closed the minds of the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, and the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, is too fresh in the 
minds of the public to need any detailed exposition. 
But the same attitude of scepticism is still visible in 
Ministerial circles, and it may therefore be useful to 
recall two or three leading incidents of what is already 
ancient history, politically considered, though only 
separated from us by a few months in point of time.- 
Here is Lord Beaconsfleld’s first account of the Bul- 
garian atrocities in reply to a question addressed to 
him in the House of Commons, on June 26, 1876, by 
Mr. Forster, in reference to a communication from its 
Special Correspondent in the Daily News of the 
previous Friday :‘— 

‘ Sib, — We have no information in our possession 
> Hansard, vol. cczxx, p. 235. 
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whieli justiEes the statements to which the Bight 
Honourable gentleman refers. Some time ago, when 
troubles just commenced in Bulgaria, they appear to 
have begun by strangers entering the country and 
burning the villages without reference to religion or 
race. The Turkish Government at that time had no 
regular troops in Bulgaria, and the inhabitants, of course, 
were obliged to defend themselves. The persons who 
are called Bashi-B.nzouks and Circassians are persons 
who had settled in the country and had a stoke in it. 
I have not the slightest doubt myself that the war, if 
you can call it a war, between the invaders and the 
Bashi-fiazouks and Carcassians was carried on with 
great ferocity. One can easily understand, under the 
circumstances under which these atrocities occurred, 
and with such populations, that that might happen. I 
am told that no quarter was given, and no doubt 
scenes took place which we must all entirely deplore. 
But in the month of May the attention of Sir Henry 
Elliot was called to this state of things from some 
information which reached him, and he immediately 
communicated with the Porte, who at once ordered 
some Begular troops to repair to Bulgaiia, and steps to 
be taken by which the action of the Bashi-Bazouks and 
Circassians might be arrested. Tliat is all the infor- 
mation I have to give the Mght Honourable gentleman 
on the subject, and I will merely repeat that the iufoi- 
mation which we have at various times received does 
not justify the statements made in the journal {Daily 
News) which he has named.' 

As the evidence in confirmation of the atrocities in- 
creased, so did Mr. Disraeli’s confidence in the pastoral 
simplicity and lamb-like character of the Circassians, 
and in the good faith of the Turkish Government. 
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Here is his' description of both in the House of Com- 
mons on July 18 of last year : — 

‘ These lands were in consequence portioned out to 
them in various parts of Turkey. These men have 
lived peaceably for twenty years. Thmr conduct has 
been satisfactory, and there has been no imputation 
on them of savage or tmrbulent behaviour. They 
have cultivated fsirms and built villages, and during 
the whole period I think thm'e has been no complaint 
of these men. But we know, of course, what Eastern 
populations are, and the Circassians are a very 
courageous and an armed population. Therefore, if 
their villages were burnt and their farms ravaged, it 
need not be a matter of surprise that they should take 
matters into their own hands and endeavour to defend 
themselves. In consequence of the state of affairs 
there — a guerilla war, local vengeance, and personal 
passions — ^there is no doubt that towards the end of 
May and so on scenes occiured of a description from 
which, with our feelings, we naturally recoil. But all 
this time our Consuls — and the House will soon have 
ample evidence of the fact — ^were in communication 
with the Ambassador, and the Ambassador was — will 
not say remonstratmg constantly with the Turkish 
Government, for the Turkish Government were most 
anxious to be guided by the advice of the British 
Ambassador — but he was using his influence with the 
Turkish Government to prevent, as much as he pos- 
sibly could, these distressing scenes. The Grand Yizier 
said to OUT Ambassador that " it was impossible to add 
to the stringency of the instructions he had sent to put 
an end to the disorders, and to disarm these Circassians 
by force if necessary, but he noticed the nTniasinn "of 
all mention of the horrors practised on the MiioBiilmanH 
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by those who had attempted to get up the iusurreo* 
tion.” l^ere is no doubt that acts on both sides, as 
necessarily would be the case under such drcura- 
stances, were equally terrible and atrocious.’ 

Now precisely three weeks before this, Mr. Disraeli 
bad in his possession the following information, in a 
despatch fixim Consul Eeade, dated * Bustchuk, June 
16, 1876.’ ‘In several of my reports to your Ex- 
cellency’ (Sir H. Elliot) ‘during the past three 
months,’ says Consul Beade, ‘I had the honour to bring 
to your knowledge the alleged conduct of the Circas- 
sians in the Vilayet. I, at the same time, spoke to the 
Governor-General here unoflBcially on the subject, and 
his Excellency made such statements that I entertained 
some hope lhat a check would be put to the sinister 
proceedings of these people, which was and still is the 
principal topic of conversation throughout the Vilayet. 
From what has reached me, however, from reliable 
quarters, it appears that th^ people are committing 
atrocities, chiefly amongst the village near the Bal- 
kans, which keep the whole of that quarter in a state 
of the greatest terror. Not relying on Christian infor- 
mation, I endeavoured to ascertain from Mussulmans 
whether or not the reports brought here on the subject 
were true.’ 

Arming himself with this evidence, Consul Beade 
went to the Governor-General of Bulgaria and laid 
it before him. ‘His Excellency said that, although 
the Circassians had certainly committed acts of vio- 
lence, stiU what I heard was exaggerated. This has 
always been his reply on these occasions.’ The French 
Consul also had collected evidence ‘ which,’ says Con- 
sul Beade, ‘ agrees a good deal with what I am relat- 
ing. It is even actually said here that these Circassians 
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are kidnapping children of Bulgarians killed in the late 
affairs. From what I can make out, I am really in- 
clined to think that the object at this moment, in the 
lately disturbed district of Timova, is to diminish the 
number of Bulgarians as much as possible ; for it is said 
that the Circassians seem to be doing all this with the 
apparent connivance of the authorities. I yesterday 
perused a letter from the wife of a missionary at 
Tultcha, giving an account of similar proceedings on 
the part of the Circassians in that neighbourhood, and 
relating how the German Colonists there were suffering 
therefrom.’ 

The evidence which Consul Beade sent both to Sir 
H. Elliot and Lord Derby — ^to the former on the 16th 
of June, to the latter two days later — ^was taken down 
by a ‘ trustworthy ’ agent of the Consul’s from the lips 
of a Mussulman who took part in the massacres, and 
who was relating what he had seen to a company of 
Mussulmans, one of them being a bimbashi or major.- 
‘ When I tell you,’ said this eye-witness, ‘ that even our 
schoolboys killed their five or six Bulgarians, what 
can you imagine that I did?’ ‘ He praised the Circas- 
sians as having done great things, having as their 
motto, “ Let the Giaour die ; strike him ; let him 
perish.” ’ ‘ The bimbashi asked him if they had taken 
any rifles from those that were killed. He replied 
“ that th^ had not even a hoe with them, much less 
rifles.” ‘ The bimbashi then said that they must have 
killed innocent people. He replied, “ Tes ; very, very 
- few had arms.” Another present remarked that 5,000 
or 6,000 must have, perished innocently. He answered, 
“ If you had said 25,000, or 26,000, you would have 
been more correct.” He added, “ It is a great loss to the 
country, as most of them were tax-paying people.” ’ ^ 

* Parliamentary Papers of 1876, No. 3, pp. 833-4. 
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All this, I repeat, on the evidence of the Blue 
Book, Lord Beaconsfield had in his possession three 
we^s before he made the statement which I have 
quoted above. Yet he stUl persisted, in the teeth of a 
further accumulation of evidence, in giving testi- 
monials of good diaracter to the Circassians and the 
Turkish Government. On the 24th of July Lord 
Derby received the following laconic despatch from 
the British Ambassador at Berlin : — 

‘Berlin, July 20, 1876. My Lord, — regret to 
Bay that the information received by the German 
Government confirms the reports respecting the atroci- 
ties committed by the Turks in Bulgaria.’ ^ 

On the 29th of July another despatch from Consul 
Eeade was in the hands of Lord Derby, containing 
the following information ; — 

s ‘ I have just heard the affair of Chefket Fasha, at 
Boyadjik, on the other side of the Balkans, as related 
by a l^usaan engineer in the Government service here, 
who was dose to the spot when it took place, and 
whose statement almost entirely agrees with that given 
in tlie Daily News of the 8th instant. This officer, 
knowing the real facts of the case, says he never was 
so thunderstruck as when he heard that Cheflcet Fasha 
had been decorated and promoted. He further says he 
saw the Commissioner sent afterwards by the Forte to 
investigate the matter, who said to him that the whole 
of tlie villagers had not been massacred, but only 700 < 
(out of 1,300.) The Commissioner said veiy little else, 
and appeared extremdy pensive, which the engineer 
said, he did not wonder at, from what he had found. 

‘ After this the engineer returned to Shumla in com- 

' Farliamentiuy Papers of 1876, No. 3, p. 6. 
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pany with a high Ottoman functionary whom he did 
not wish to name, and who on the 'way and in his pre- 
sence asked the zaptiehs who accompanied them if 
th^ had profited by the rising to diminish the number 
of Bulgarians. They replied not, as in their district 
everything had been quite quiet. He then said, “ You 
ought to have done so, and you would have rendered a 
service to the Government.” 

‘ 1 have given your Excellency [Sir H. Elliot] this, 
having heard it from an impartial person, and who, if 
anything, would rather be in fevour of the Porte, by 
whom he is employed.’ ^ 

Here, then, is strong confirmation, if it needed any, 
of the report sent by Consul Eeade to Lord Derby on 
the 16th of June. The British Ambassador at Berlin 
confirms it substantially on the authority of the German 
Government, and a Prussian engineer in the service 
of the Turkish Government confirms it personally to 
Consul Beade himself. All this evidence was in pcsses* 
sion of Lord Derby before the end of July, and on the 
31st evening of that month the Prime Minister held 
up Consul Beade’s evidence to the ridicule of the 
House of Commons, by denouncing it as ‘ cofiee-house 
babble.’ Yet Lord Beaconsfield has declared that he 
was ill-served on that occasion — ^not, however, as he 
is careful to add, by Sir Henry Elhot. ‘ We should 
have better communication at present,’ he said in the 
House of Commons on the evening of August 11, ‘if 
unfortunately, some years back, there had not been a 
Liberal assault on the Consular system, which reduced 
the number of Turkish vice-consuls.’ This explanation 
was. repeated 'with great success in different parts of the 
country, and Lord Beaconsfield himself repeated if in 
* Porliamentaiy Papers of 1876, STo. 3, p. 18. 
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the House of Lords on the 20th of last February! Yet 
it now turns out to have been as mythical as some 
oth€r statements made on the authority of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s ‘historical conscience.’ The Government 
was not ill, but well served by its consular agents in 
Bulgaria, and as &r as there is any ground of complaint 
— and there is very much — on that score, the whole 
burden of it must be borne by the very gentleman whom 
Lord Beaconsfield specially exonerates from blame — Sir 
Henry Elliot— as I shall now very briefly prove. But 
let me say parenthetically, that a Premier can hardly 
expect to be diligently served by Consuls if he publicly 
denounces the well-authenticated evidence which they 
send him as ‘ cofiee-house babble.’ Consuls would be 
more than human if they continued to supply the 
Government with evidence which the Premier and 
Foreign Secretary showed but too plainly that they 
would rather not have. Her Majesty’s Consul in the 
Herzegovina supplied the Foreign Oflice with accurate 
information respecting the insurrection till he was 
cavalierly told ‘ not to bolber the Foreign Office with 
his despatches.’ This has lately been published in the 
Spectator, on Consul Moore’s own authority, though 
Consul Holmes thinks it an ‘ insult ’ to suggest the 
.possibility of Consuls ever * writing to order.’ I have 
had occasion to read a good many Blue Books of late, 
and in one of them I find a circular despatch from a 
British ambassador at Constantinople instructing the 
Consuls, under the stimulus of a menace, how they arc 
to report. One of the Consuls answered the list of 
ambassadorial questions before the letter of instructions 
reached him, and a most terrible account he givq^ of 
Turkish misrule. Within a few days he received, to 
his undi^ised terror, the circular which directed him 
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how he was to answer. So, without hesitation, he 
wrote a second despatch according to the tenour of his 
instructions, in which he gives quite a different accSbunt 
of the state of things, and offers an abject apology to 
the Ambassador for having dared to tell the truth in 
his previous despatch. By one of those ‘accidents,’ 
which allowed the casual reference to impalements in 
Bosnia to get into the last Blue Book, the two contra- 
dictory despatches of this unfortunate Consul were 
published together, and they are at this moment lying 
before me.^ 

An additional confirmation of the pressure brought 
to bear upon oim Consuls in Turkey is supplied in one 
of Lord Salisbury’s frank despatches to Lord Derby 
from Constantinople. (Blue Book No. 2, p. 50.) In 
One of the sittings of the Preliminary Conference 
General Ignatieff, ‘dwelling upon the prevalence of 
insecurity and danger of massacre, stated the inexor- 
able determination of his Government to have som.s 
sufficient material force as security for Christians during 
the introduction of the reforms, and for the Commission 
itself.’ ‘We stated,’ says Lord Salisbuiy, ‘that oiur 
Consuls did not believe in the danger ; whereupon the 
Ambassadors of each of the four other Powers stated 
that the reports from their Consuls were in the opposite, 
sense.’ 

It is greatly to the credit of our Consuls in Tmkey 
that, with very few exceptions, they have, so for as I 
can judge from their despatches, told the truth and 
risked the consequences. The great culprits are the 

> The Ambassador was Sir Heniy Bnlwer. The Sultan re- 
warded him with a handsome yacht and an island. What became 
of the yacht I know not. But the British Ambassador sold the 
island to the Khedive for a good round sum of money. 
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Foreign Office and the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople. I have shown how the English public were 
served by the Foreign Office and the Premier ; but I 
am bound to add that the Foreign Office and the Pre- 
mier were most scandalously served by Sir Henry 
Elliot. The a-owidiig atrocity in Bulgaria was that 
of Batak, and that took place on the 9th of May. 
Yet on the 25th of July Sir Henry Elliot writes as 
follows to Lord Derby : — 

‘ I have reason to believe that the credulity of the 
correspondent of the Daily News, whose letter on the 
subject of the Bulgai'iaii atrocities attracted so much 
attention in England, has been imposed upon by two 
Bulgarians, rehitives of one of the presumed ringleaders 
of the revolt, inhabiting Philippopoli. One of them 
was for a time editor of a Bulgarian journal printed 
at Constantinople, and it is evident that infonnation 
derived ftom such a source am only be regniKled as 
Tjntrustworthy,’^ Accordingly Sir Henry Elliot coun- 
teracts the ‘ untrustworthy ’ inforiuation of the Daily 
News by sending a copy of a Coustantinopolitan news- 
paper, ‘ containing some interesting details as to the 
origin of the late Bulgarian insurrection, and to some 
extent jtisti/ying the severe measures ivltich attended its 
suppression.' A month before this, let it be observed. Sir 
Henry Elliot had the first of Consul Eeade’s despatches 
giving a report of the Bulgarian atrocities from an eye- 
witness. He had also Consul Eeade’s second despatch 
before him, reporting, from a Prussian eye-witness, the 
destruction of Boyadjik. Nor was this all. A letter 
from Constantinople, signed ‘A Constantiuopolitan,’ 
was published in the Times of October 18 ; and, the 
writer of the letter says, ‘ I have the most positive 
' t’arliamentaiT' Papers of 1876, No. 5, p. 19. 
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and undeniable pi’oofs, which even Sir Henry will not 
dare deny, that tw^ve days after the destnifition 
of Boyadjik, Sir Henry Elliot received an account of 
its destruction almost literally corresponding to that 
given by Mr. Baring ; and I am happy to state that 
the information was derived neither from Bulgarian 
nor Bussiau sources, but h'om a highly respectable and 
trustworthy Turk. Yet Sir Henry entirely disbelieved 
this information, and credited “ what he has been told 
at the Porte and, while he is very careful in his 
despatches to tell Lord Derby of the information he had 
received from persons who disbelieved the atrocities, 
yet he does not say even a word in regard to the 
account of the destruction of Boyadjik.’ 

There is a slight error in the last sentence of this 
quotation. It appears from the last Blue Books that 
Sir Henry Elliot does say ‘ a word in regard to the 
destruction of Boyadjik.’ In a despatch, dated ‘ July 
23,’ 'fSir Henry tells Lord Derby that he ‘had a 
further conversation with the Grand Vizier upon the 
excesses of the Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria.’ ‘ His High- 
ness having, however, alluded to the case of Boyajikeui 
[another way of spelling Boyadjik] as having been 
possibly misrepresented by the newspapers, I read to 
him that portion of Mr. Beade’s despatch of the 19th 
instant, in which he states that the account given in 
the Daily News of the 8th instant had been corroborated 
to him by a credible eye-witness, except that the 
latter put the number of victims at 700 instead of 
1,300, as given in the newspaper.’ The Grand Vizier 
replied, after the manner of Grand Viziers, * that only 
seventy persons out of the village were missing, many 
of whom were certainly not killed and would reappear.’ 

Bow let the reader bear in mind how the facts 
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stand at this stage. About the 20th of June Sir Henry 
Elliot had received a despatch from Consul Reade, 
giving what has turned out to be a literally correct 
report of the Bulgarian atrocities generally, and this on 
the unsuspected testimony of a Turk who took part in 
them. The account, moreover, was confirmed substan- 
tially by the information gathered independently by 
the French colleague of Consul Eeade. Consul Beade's 
second despatch reached Sir Henry Elliot before the 
23ixi of July, aud in this despatch he had an account 
of the destruction of Boyadjik on the evidence of a 
Prussian engineer in the service of the Porte, and ‘ who 
was close to tlie spot when it took place also the 
evidence of ‘ the Commissioner sent afterwards by tlie 
Porte to investigate the matter,’ who admitted that 
out of 1,300 inhabitants, 700 had been massacred. 

This would seem to be tolerably good evidence; but 
there is stronger yet to come. In Blue Book JSTo. 1 
J1877), p. 116, tie reader will find a despatch from 
Vice-Consul Brophy to Sir Henry Elliot, dated ‘ Bouigas, 
June 14, 1876.’ In that despatch Vice-Consul Brophy 
gives a full account of the destruction of Boyadjik. 
Let one extract suffice. *The inhabitants of Boyadjik 
refused to give up their arms to the Bashi-Bazouks, 
but ofiered to give them up to the authorities of 
their own districts.’ ‘Upon this,’ says Vice-Consul 
Brophy, ‘ being telegraphed to Slimnia, Chefket Pasha, 
commanding the troops Ibere, was sent to Boyadjik 
with a large force of Bashi-Bazouks and some artillery- 
men. When he anived on the spot the chief men of 
the village went out to meet him, and threw themselves 
at his feet, protesting that they had no bad feeling 
against the Government, and that they had assembled 
only to protect themselves, their families, and their 
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property against the attacks of Circassians and Bashi- 
Bazouks. Chefket Pasha then, asked if they would 
give up their arms, and the deputation replied in the 
affirmative, saying that they would return to the 
village and collect them. They went back with this 
intention ; but as soon as they were within the village 
the order to storm it was given by Chefket Pasha, and 
a general massacre commenced, the Bulgarians offering 
no resistance, and allowing themselves — to use the 
words of a'Mussulman who was present — to be slaught- 
ered like sheep . . . Christian children were carried 
off by the Circassians, and are now slaves in the Cir- 
cassian villages.’ 

Such was the mass of evidence as to Bulgarian 
atrocities in general, and the massacre of Boyadjik in 
particular, which Sir H. Elliot had in his possession 
when the Graud Vizier assured him that there was no 
massacre at all, ‘ only seventy persons out of the village ’ 
being ‘missing, many of whom were certainly not 
killed and would reappear.’ What answer did the 
British Ambassador make to what he knew to be a 
brazen lie ? Did he show any resentment, any indig- 
nation, at this impudent contradiction of the trust- 
worthy evidence of his own Consuls and Vice-Consuls ? 
Far from it. Sir Henry’s resentment was all reserved, 
as the Blue Books too plainly show, for the outraged 
Christians. To every Turkish buffet he invariably 
turns the other cheek. And so on this occasion he 
flings all his own evidence overboard at the bidding of 
the Grand Vizier, and meekly goes his way. ‘ Till I 
receive Mr. Baring’s report,’ he writes to Lord Derby, 
‘ I shall have no means of judging which of these 
accounts approaches nearest to the truth.’ ^ ‘ No means 
‘ Blue Book No, 1 (18?7), p. 9. 
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of judging ’ between tlie comparative value of a Grand 
Vizjer's patent lies and the well-authenticated testi- 
mony of his owm Consuls ! And worse even than this 
remains behind. Vice-Consul Brophy’s despatch, re- 
porting the massacre of Boyadjik, and which bears 
the date of June 14, was kept snugly in Sir H. Elliot’s 
desk at Constantinople till August 31. And mean- 
while, with all this damning evidence in his possession, 
he was assuring the English public, through Lord 
Derby and Lord Bcaconsfield, ‘ that the credulity of 
the correspondent of the Daily News . . . had been 
imposed upon by two Bulgarians,’ and that it was 
‘ evident that the information derived from such a 
source can only be regarded as untrustworthy.’ I do 
not know how long it takes for a letter from Bourgas 
to reach Constantinople ; but on July 22 Vice-Consul 
Brophy wrote a despatch to Sir H. Elliot, in which he 
says ; ‘ I have heard lately even educated Turks, one 
a secretary of Chefket Pasha of Boyadjik celebrity, 
declare that the whole race of Bulgarians, innocent or 
guilty, ought to be exterminated.’^ 

I fear the plain truth is that Sir H. Elliot did not 
wish to receive information which told against tlie 
Turks. In a despatch from Prince GortchakolF to 
Count Schouvaloff in the beginning of last August 
occurs the following significant passage : ‘ The data it 
[Mr. Baring’s Commission in Bulgaria] has collected 
entirely confirm the facts mentioned in the reports of 
our Agent, and which were always communicated by 
General Ignadew to his colleagues, including the 

> Blue Book Ho. 1 (1877), p. 10. Can tliis be the samo Mr. 
Brophy who appears as joint author with Captain St. Clidr on 
the* title-page of the scandalous book on Bulgaria on which I 
have remarked in a previous chapter p If so, his name must 
surely have been taken in vain. Bis despatches are excellent. 
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English Ambtissador.’ ^ The Agent referred to .by 
Prince Gortchakoff was Prince Tzeretelew, one of the 
secretaries at the Eussian Embassy at Constantinople, 
but who was acting as Consul in Bidgaria all through 
the massacres. He kept his chief fully informed, and 
I know from another soiurce, besides Prince Gortcha- 
kofPs despatch, that the Eussian Ambassador regularly 
communicated to Sir Henry Elliot the information 
which he received from Bulgaria through Prince 
Tzeretelew. Prince Tzeretelew was at Batak and 
other scenes of horror some time before Mr. Baring 
arrived in Bulgaria, and with him was a French journ- 
alist who has written a book® on the subject. I shall 
make one or two quotations for tlie benefit of Consul 
Holmes, but I shall leave them in the original : — 

‘ Cent vingt et un villages furent done traites de la 
sorte ; les femmes furent viol^es et les enfants coupes 
en morceaux. Les bachi-bouzoucks les prenaieut par 
un jambe ou un bras, les coupaient d’un coup de leurs*' 
couteaux, et passaient k un autre ; les plus adroits les 
tranchaient en deux k la ceinture. Un pr6tre me dit 
qu’il y a quelques jours, tandis qu’il traversal un 
gu4, un de ces demi-cadavres vint heurter les jambes 
de son oheval. Ailleurs, un prfitre fut crucifie; un 
autre rdti k la broche; plus loin, on empala des 
femmes sur dea louts d'arbustes arrachis aux haies.'* 

M. de Woestyne teUs a most aflecting story of a 
number of children whose parents had been massacred, 
and whom the Bashi-Bazouks carried away, in order to 
' sell them into slavery. Finding, however, that their 

' Blue Book No. 1 (1877), p. 23. 

* ‘Voyage au Pays des Bachi-Bouzoacks.’ The author's 
name is De Woestyne. 

» P. 228. 
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littlq captives, -worn out by hunger and terror, could 
not keep up with them, they began to massacre them. 
A native Mussulman warned them that some of the 
children might be of foreign parentage, and they- might 
get into trouble if they killed them. Thereupon the 
Bashi-Bazouks held a consultation, and then asked the 
children to say grace, which they did, crossing them- 
selves as they said tlie words. The Greeks and Latins 
make the sign of the cross differently. Of this one of 
the Bashi-Bazouks was aware, and having communi- 
cated his knowledge to the rest of the band, they 
marked the children who made the sign of the cross in 
the Greek fashion, and thus proved themselves to be 
Bulgarian, and they, there and then, deliberately cut 
tlieir throats. Now this is an atrocity of a totally 
different kind from any committed by Christian nations. 
It displays a love of cruelty for its own sake whidi is 
peculiar and abnormal. Other nations are cruel in hot 
blood. The Turk is most cruel when his blood is cool. 
The following story is another illustmtion. M. de 
Woestyue had an escort of zaptiehs, and on passing a 
certain spot between Philippopoli and Periitcliitza, one 
of the zaptiehs pointed it out as the place where they 
had massacred a number of Bulgai’iau piisoners whom 
they were escorting to Philippojjoli. Some of them 
were only wounded, and these they buried alive with the 
corpses. ‘ Ce souvenir fait beaucoup rire,’ says M. de 
Woestyne, ‘ un de mes zapties d’escorte.’ ‘ What a 
volume of information as to the relation of the two 
races is concentrated in that brutal laugh ! And Lord 
Derby appears to think that homoeopathic doses of mild 
advice, wrapped up in the sugared phrases of Sir Henry 
Elliot, will induce the Tmks to deal justly with the- 

‘ P. 244. 
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Bayalis ! It ia probable that tlie zaptieh, who could 
not recall the burying alive of the wounded Christians 
with the corpses of their murdered comrades Avithbut 
aa outburst of merriment at the ftm of the thing, was 
not of an exceptionally brutal nature. To members 
of his own race and faith he may have been con- 
siderate and gentle, and possibly also to the foreign 
stranger Avho Avas not in his power. But the con- 
tortions of a Avounded Bayah, feebly struggling against 
buria.1 alive with corpses, were to him but as the 
play of the salmon to the sanguine angler: it Avas 
good sport. And humane and Chiistian England, out 
of regard to ‘British interests,’ Avill not hear of 
‘ coercion ’ to stop this fiendish sport. And those Avho 
are daily A^itnesses of these things, and noAv and then 
rush forth at all hazards to rescue their fellow-Ohris- 
tians and kindred — gallant Servia,^ heroic Monte- 

' The Serrians have been most cnxelly maligned — by Lok\ 
Derby among the rest. In bis speech in the House of Lords on 
February 20, as reported in the Times, ho said that ‘ the Servian 
army was almost entirely com]]OBed of Bns!iiau volunteers the 
inference of coarse being that alleged sympathy with their 
Christian brethren across their borders whs a mere pretext to 
conceal ambitious schemes ; and that oven for these schemes the 
Servians had not the courage to fight, but allowed all the fighting 
to be done for them by Bussian volunteers. We heard in this 
country of thei-e being some 20,000 Bussian volunteers in Servia, 
and in the beginning of October there was a rumour of 4,000 
mounted and fully equipped Bussian Cossacks haviug appeared 
in Bonmania, on their way to Servia. Let me put down the 
result of my own observations and inquiries on the spot. My in- 
formants were English as well ae Servians and Bdssians. The 
war was unquestionably forced upon the Prince and the Govern- 
ment by a popular movement, and against the advice of Bussia. 
The S&nding army of Servia did not number more than fojir 
thousand men. The test consisted simply of a levy of the m^e 
population, wlu> had hardly undergone any drill, and were mostly 
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negro — find themselves denounced by the Prime 
Minister of England in language in which he would 
probably hesitate to describe the last Fenian rising in 
Ireland. 

Nor is it the Turks alone who are brutalised by 
their system of administration. It has a fetal ten- 
dency to blunt the natural sensitiveness even of 
Englishmen, who start with the notion that the Turk is 
‘ a good fellow,’ and shout ‘ British interests for ever ! ’ 
These men really seem to have j^ersuaded themselves 
that it is the Eayah’s predestined lot, in the eternal 
fitness of things, to be tramified upon, tortured, and 
slain on behalf of Ottoman lusts and British interests ; 
and whenever the down-trodden slave, goaded to de- 
spair, turns on his oppressor, they cry ‘ Hands off 1 ’ to 
all who would help him, and urge their friend the Turk 
to ‘ suppress ’ wiA all speed the ‘ ungrateful ’ rebels, 
who feil to appreciate the blessedness of Ottoman rule. 

■3 

oraied mtli old mnaketa 'n'hicli were as -aseless as walking^Bticka 
Hgaiust the long-range riflos of the Turks. Yet, notwithstanding 
their disadrnntages, the Servian armj did wonders. It held its 
own for months against the best soldiers of the Tnrkidi Empire, 
who grentl}' outnumbered it. But its cowardice ? I doubt 
whuther English peasants would always show a bold iirontif they 
found themselves shot down at long ranges while their own 
'weopons conld not nariy the third of the distance. The French 
are a brave nation, yet see how the Mobiles, from want of train- 
ing, were invariably beaten and cowed by the Germans. But the 
4,000 mounted Cossacks and the 20,000 Russian volunteers? 
Both myths : the former, literally ; and as to the latter, General 
Tohernaieif has lately declared 'that in the eleven days ’ fighting 
before Alezinatiz and in the battle of the 1st of September 
there were in all only a hnndred Russian soldiers and officers ; 
and that, at the dose of the war, the whole number of Russians 
in %n army of 28,000 men was 1,806 soldiers and 646 ofiSoers. 
This agrees substantially with what I learnt in Servia. What a 
brave and dashing soldier the Servian makes was proved ly the 
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Therefore it was that my Lord Derby urged^ tlie 
Austrian Government to starve back upon the stakes 
and bayonets of the Turks the Christian refugees who 
had fled across the border for life and' honour, and 
this while their piteous cry was souuding in his ears 
that ‘they would sooner drown themselves in the 
Unna than again submit themselves to Turkish oppres- 
sion.’ ^ It was ‘ a petty local disturbance,’ exclaims 
the Foreign Secretary. Admirable statesmanship ! 
which fails to see that ‘ a petty local disturbance ’ may 
be as symptomatic of a general disease of the body 
politic as ‘ a petty local ’ discolouration of die tongue 
may be of the human frame. Lord Derby is probably 
as humane as, other men in ordinary life, though I 
should be inclined to say, judging him from his public 
utterances alone, that his sympathies are at all times 
and on all subjects of the sluggish order. But it is 
evident that in his case ‘ distance ’ does not ‘ lend 
enchantment to the view.’ Hod he seen the outrageti 
on the Bayahs periietrated on the floor of the Foreign 
Office, it is possible he might have roused himself to an 
efibrt on behalf of humanity as well as for the sake of 
the furniture and the carpet. But the outrages took 
place in Bosnia, in the Herzegovina, in Bulgaria; and 
Lord Derby had not imagination enough to realise the 
true character of the reports which reached him. Had 
the suflbring Christians been so many^peisMs on a 
chess-board, and Lord Derby had a stake on the game, 
he could not have shown less feeling than he did 
■ during those weeks of agony, when he was lu’ging the 

corps of i)he bravo and brilliant Horvatovitcb, who often beat 
enemies far superior to liimself in numbers, and was himgdf 
never beaten. 

' See Consul Freeman’s suppressed Despatch. 
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Turks, to ‘ suppress ’ the rebels, and the Austrian 
Government to starve them into submission. 

Sir Heniy Elliot is another example of the same 
deadening influence of contact with the Turks on 
minds of a narrow range. I only know him through 
his despatches ; but I have no doubt that he is as 
honourable and humane as an average Scotchman with 
one idea — ^in his case, that of ‘ British interests.’ Yet 
weeks after Sir Henry Elliot had demonstrative proof of 
the Bulgarian atrocities, he persisted in declaring, before; 
all England and the world, that those who believed 
in them were the victims of a ‘ credulity ’ engendered 
and fostered by designing Bulgarians. And he did not 
think it worth while to send home till the beginning of 
September an important despatch from one of his own 
Vice-Consuls, giving a full and detailed account of one 
of the very worst of the Bulgarian massacres. What 
did it matter ? Those massacred were only Bulgarians, 
whose dreams of freedom might imperil ‘British in- 
terests.’ I am not at all caricaturing or misrepresent- 
ing Sir H. Elliot’s feelings on this question. He has 
saved me all the trouble of inferential reasoning, by 
describing his oavii mental attitude in' a despatch which 
will be found on page 197 of Ho. 1 Blue Book for 
■ 1877.1 

* Wlien the British Ambassador was expressing, in this cold- 
blooded 'vray, his indifference to the question whether it was 
10,000 or 20,000 of innocent Bnlgarians who had been mtlilessly 
inassag^l 1^ his friends the Turks, he had Mr. Baring’s Beport 
beforeV^th its harrowing details. The pathos of the following 
incident might have melted, one should suppose, even the heart of 
a devotee of ‘ British interests.’ Mr. Baring, having desecibed 
‘ the horror of the scene ’ at Batak, says : — ‘ The women were 
sitting on the ruins of their houses wailing and singing the most 
melancholy dirge, which could be heard some way from the 
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‘ To the accusation of being a blind partisan qf the 
Turks,’ he says, ‘I will only answer that my con- 
duct here has never been guided by any sentimental 
affection for them, but by a firm determination to up- 
hold the interests of Great Britain to the utmost of my 
power ; and that those interests are deeply engaged in 
preventing the disrupdou of the Turkish Empire is a 
conviction which I share in common with the most 
eminent statesmen Avho have directed our foreign 
policy, but which appears now to be abandoned by 
shallow politicians or persons who have allowed their 
feelings of revolted humanity to make them forget the 
capital interests involved in the question. We may and 
must feel indignant at the needless and monstrous 
severity with which the Bulgarian insuirection was put 
down, but the necessity which exists for England to pre- 
vent changes from occurring here, which would be most 
detrimental to ourselves, is not affected by the question 
whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 persons who perished 
in the suppression. We have been upholding what we 
knew to be a serai-civilized nation, liable under certain 
circumstances to be carried into fearful excesses ; but 
the fact of this having just now been strikingly brought 
home to us all cannot be a sufficient reason for aban- 
doning a policy which is the only one that can be fol- 
lowed with a due regard to our own interests.’ 

If ‘ the disniption of the Turkish Empire ’ is to be 
delayed — ‘ prevented ’ it cannot be— it will certainty 
hot be by the feeble tinkming of diplomatists of the 
• calibre of Sir Henry Elliot. But, be that as it may, the 

villa^.’ This wail of diaoonsolate anguish was, of cooTse, nothing 
to a diplomatist sitting at ease in a palace on the Bosphoras, And 
weighing, between the pnffi of his cigarette, the comparative 
valne of Bulgarian broken hearts and sordid ‘ British interests.' 
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striking thing in this passage is the moral torpor which 
it displays on the part of the writer. The repulsive 
selfishness, the cynical brutality, which it betrays, are 
veiled from his mind and conscience by the idol of 
‘ British interests.’ If Sir Henry Elliot would only take 
the trouble to analyse the code of morality which he 
here preaches, he would find that it diflbrs in no re- 
spect from that practised by brigands in the defiles of 
the Abruzzi, except in the circum?tance that the bri- 
gands would probably think that the pursuit of their 
interests icas, on the whole, ‘ affected by the question ' 
whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 persons who . 
perished ’ in a raid upon a cluster of peaceful villages> 
Sir Henry does not see tliat if we are justified, ‘with a 
due regard to our own iiitei'ests,’ in ‘ upholding a semi- 
civilizal nation ’ like Turkey, and in thinking that, in 
comparison with our inter^ts, * the question whether it 
was 10,000 or 20,000 who perished ' in Bulgaria is a 
mere bagatelle, a fortiori were the Turks justified in 
taking the same view of the matter, ‘ with a due regard 
to ’ their ‘ interests.’ We have thus irom Sir Henry 
Elliot a full and complete apology for the Bulgarian 
atrocities. Sir Henry, I dare say, did not perceive that 
this conclusion was involved in his premisses when he 
wrote his despatch. Men often act on premisses of 
which they do not see the necessary conclusion till the 
catastrophe is upon them, and it is too late to retreat. 
When the captain of Benhadad was told by the Prophet 
of Israel that he should live to do deeds like those of 
Batak, it was with unfeigned horror that Hazael ex- 
claimed, ‘ But what ! is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing? ’ Tet Hazael did it, for all that. 
Nemor^ente fuitturpiseimusi and the aphorism is as true 
of nations as it is of their individual members. If the 
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disruption of the Turkish Empire should do nothing else 
but arrest this demoralising worship of sordid lucre, I, 
for one, should think the price a cheap one. When I 
see men like Sir Henry Elliot propounding principles 
which find their legitimate issue in tragedies like that 
of Batak, I cease to wonder that Turkish officials, from 
Grand Viziers down to zaptiehs, should be the charac- 
ters they are. A few generations’ training under the 
Apostles of National Selfishness might reduce even 
- Englishmen to the level of the Turk. 

. .^d now I leave the reader to answer ‘ Who are 
fhe credulous P * 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

Guidance for the future, in - political as in private 
life, may often be derived from experience of the past. 
Tiet us, therefore, pass in rapid review the more con- 
spicuous phases of the Extern Question since the 
Crimean War. 

I believe that no small .share of the present com- 
plication is due to the fact that the Government which 
began the Crimean War did not live to finish it. If 
l4)rd Aberdeen’s Government had been a party to the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, there can be little doubt that 
some security would have been taken, beyond an 
empty promise fix)m the Sultan, for the execution of 
the provisions of the Hatti-humayoun. Lord Palmer- 
ston was then in the heyday of his belief in Russian 
duplicity and Turkish regeneration ; and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s influence it was which prevented the Powers fixim 
exacting irom Turkey something more substantial than 
vapid professions of good-wiU towards her Christian 
population. When the Crimean War was imminent, but 
not yet declared, two • divergent polides had already 
manifested themselves in the Cabinet ; the one headed 
by Lord Aberdeen, the other by Lord Palmerston. .On 
Lord Aberdeen’s side was the late Prince Consort. His 
remarkable ‘Memorandum for the Consideration of the 
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Cabinet,’ published in the second volume of Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin’s ‘ Life ’ of him,^ became the subject of 
controversy between the veteran statesmen. The points 
at issue are contained in the following extracts from 
the ‘ Memorandum ’ : — 

‘ In acting as auxiliaries to the Turks Ave ought 
to be quite sure that they have no object iu view 
foreign to our duty and interests; that they do not 
drive at war whilst Ave aim at peace ; that they do not, 
instead of merely resisting the attempt of Bussia to 
obtain a protectorate over the Greek population incom- 
patible Avith their o^m independence, seek to obtain 
themselves tlie poAver of imposing a more oppressive 
rule of two millions of fanatic Mussulmans oA’er twelve 
millions of Christians ; that they do not try to turn the 
tables upon the weaker power now that, backed by 
England and Prance, they have themseh^es become 
the stronger. 

‘ There can be little doubt, and it is very natural, 
that the fanatical party at Constantinople should have 
such views ; but to engage our fleet as an auxiliaiw 
force for such purposes AA-^ould be lighting against our 
own interests, policy, and feelings. 

‘Pi”om this it would result that, if our forces are to 
be employed for any purpose, however defensive, as an 
auxiliary to Turkey, we must insist upon keeping not 
only the conduct of the negotiation, but also the power 
of peace and Avar, in our own hands, and that, Turkey 
refusing this, we can no longer take part for her. 

‘ It will be said that England and Europe have a 
strong interest, setting all Turkish considerations aside, 
that Constantinople and the Tmkiah territory should 
not fall into the hands of Bussia, and that they should 

‘ P. 526. 
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in tlje last extremity even go to war to prevent such 
an overthrow of the balance of power. This must be 
admitted, and such a war may be right and wise. But 
this would be a war not for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, but merely for the 
interests of the European powei’s of civilization. It 
ought to be carried on unshackled by obligations to 
the Porte, and will probably lead, in the peace which 
must be the object of the war, to the obtaining of 
arrangements more consonant with the well-understood 
interests of Europe, of Christianity, liberty, and civiliza- 
tion, than the rcimposition of the ignorant barbarian 
and despotic yoke of the Mussulman over the most 
fertile and favoured portion of Europe.’ 

‘ Next day,’ I quote from Mr. Theodore Martin, 
* Lord Aberdeen told the Prince that this Memorandum 
had given him the greatest pleasure, and that it ex- 
pressed entirely his O'wn opinion on the whole question. 
Be had shown it to Lord Clarendon and Sir James 
Graham, who both agreed in it, and had then sent it 
to Lord John Bussell, who returned it, saying “ that he 
agreed very much with it.” It was afterwards sent to 
Lord Palmerston, who expressed his views in a long 
letter ^ to Lord Aberdeen a few days afterwards. It 
■was his opinion that, having sent a squadron to support 
Turkey, we were now bound to see her safely through 
her quarrel, and at all hazards to maintain the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. He scouted the idea that we 
should make the war the means for securing from the 
Porte such a recognition of the rules of European 
civilization in respect to the treatment of her Christian 
subjects as the Prince foresaw would, unless granted 

> Given in exUtnso in . * Lord Falmerston’s Life ’ by Mr. E. 
Ashley, Tol. ii. pp. 4S-9. 


E E - 
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and acted upon, be the fruitful source of future, disguiet 
and warfare in Europe.’ 

This letter of Lord Palmerston, with the reply 
which it elicited from Lord Aberdeen, is a curious 
illustration of the way in winch history is apt to repeat 
itsdf. The Prince had referred to the views and in- 
tentions of ‘ the fanatical party at Constantinople.’ ‘ It is 
said,’ retorted Lord Palmerston, ‘ that the Turks aie 
re-awakening the dormant fanaticism of the Mussulman 
race, and that we ought not to be the helping instru- 
ments to gratify such bad passions. I believe those 
stories about fanaticism to be fables invented at Vienna 
and St. Petersburg ; we have had no facts in support 
of them.’ 

The war, said the Prince, ‘ ought to be carried on 
unshackled by obligations to the Porte, and will 
probably lead, in the peace which must be the object 
of that war, to the obtaining of arrangements more 
consonant with the well-understood interests of Europe, 
of Christianity, liberty and dvilizution, than the re- 
imposition of the ignorant, barbanan, and despotic 
yoke of the . Mussulman on the most fertile and 
, favoured portion of Europe.’ This aims, replied Lord 
j Palmerston, at ‘ expelling from Europe the Sultan and 
i his two millions of Mussulman subjects ; ’ the very- 
I same perversion that has been so persistently fixed 
f upon a phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s which, when read with 
its context, carefully excludes such misconstruction. 
Mr. Gladstone has lately observed that those of the 
clergy, who were somewhat suspicious of the late 
Prince Consort’s ecclesiastical influence during his life, 
wotdd have found in this volume of his ‘ Life ’ good 
cause to wish that he had been Primate of All England 
* Life of the Prince Oonsort, ii. pp. 527-8. 
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during the session which witnessed the passing of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. It may also be said 
that his statesmanlike views on the Eastern Question 
leave room for regret that he is not Prime Minister of 
England at this moment. Lord Salisbury’s mission to 
Constantinople would, in that case, have had a very 
different result from the melancholy deadlock to which 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby has 
brought us, and out of wliich, so far as one can see, the 
sword alone can open a door of escape. 

Lord Aberdeen’s experience of foreign affairs was 
quite equal to Lord Palmeratou’s own, and was a good 
deal less prejudiced ; and the wisdom of his reply to the 
latter’s criticism on the Prince Consort’s ‘ Memorandum ’ 
has received the ratification of history. The following 
extract will show politicians of the ‘ British-interests ’ 
school that Mr. Gladstone had been anticipated almost 
to the letter, in his indictment against the Turks, and 

a statesman, too, who had the reputation of being 
somewhat the reverse of ‘emotional’ in his dispo- 
sition : — 

‘Notwithstanding the favourable opinion enter- 
tained by many, it is difficult to believe in the improve- 
ment of the Turks. It is tme that under the pressure 
.of the moment benevolent decrees may be issued; but 
these, except under the eye of some Foreign Minister, 
are entirely neglected. Their whole system is radically 
vicious and inhuman. I do not refer to fables which 
may be invented at St. Petersbiug or Vienna, but to 
numerous despatches of Lord Stratford himself, and of 
our own Consuls, who describe a frightful picture of 
lawless oppression and cruelty. This is so true that if 
the* war should continue, and the Turkish armies meet 
with disaster, Ave may expect to see the Christian popu- 

■ X a 
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lations of the Empire rise against their oppressors ; and 
in such a case, it would scarcely be proposed to employ 
tlie British force in the Levant to assist in compelling 
their return under a Maliommedan yoke.’ ^ 

The policy which Lord Aberdeen thought ‘ scarcely ’ 
possible in 1853 was, however, adopted in 187 6. ‘ The 
British force in tlie Levant ’ was ‘ employed ’ ‘ to assist 
in compelling’ the suppression of the insurrection of tlie 
Cliristian population of Turkey. I know all the ex- 
planations, not very consistent with each other, which 
have been given of the despatch of the British fleet to 
Besika Bay. But the fact remains that, when two or 
three ships, or at most a squadron, would have been 
amply sufficient for the purposes alleged in expla- 
nation, a fleet, the most powerful that England ever 
sent to sea, was sent into Turkish waters. Every Mus- 
sulman in Turkey, from the Sultan downwards, in- 
terpreted that naval display as a British demonstration 
in defence of the integrity and independence of the 
Tm'kish Empire. Educated Turks have declared in 
my hearing that the presence of the English fleet at 
Besika was a material guarantee against any Bussian 
attack upon Turkey. Even Sir Henry Elliot reports 
that ‘ the knowledge that the British squadron [it was 
a fleet] was at Besika made them [the Turks] believe 
that they were not entirely deserted.’ ® And it was 
with a view to destroy that impression that Lord 
Salisbury, with his usual clearness of perception and 
directness of piu^ose, ordered the British fleet to the 
- Piraeus. 

Lord Aberdeen evidently expected that the dis- 
ruption of the Turkish Empire was not very far distant, 

* Life of the Frisoe Consori^ ii. 528. 

• Blue Books of 1877, No. 1, p. 114. 
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and. that a war by Bussia would precipitate the cata- 
strophe, if Turkey were left to her own resources. In 
that event, he thought it was ‘ difficult to say into 
whose hands these territories would ultimately fell; 
but whoever might profit by the result, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Turks would disappear, never more to 
return to a soil upon which, in the face of Christendom, 
they have been so long established.’ ^ 

These are plain indications that if Lord Aberdeen had 
been at the head of afiairs when the Crimean War was 
concluded, proper seciuity would have been taken on 
behalf of the oppressed Christians in Turkey. But an- 
other policy was then in the ascendant — ^the policy of 
unlimited confidence in Turkish promises and in the 
regeneration of tlie Turkish Empire. The Sultan was 
hurt that the Great Powers should bind him by treaty 
to the fulfilment of his promises. He appealed to his 
* honour,’ and offered to do of his own will all, and more 
tfian all, the Powers had asked of him. This has been 
the traditional policy of the Porte always. It will make 
any number of promises, and pledge any amount of 
that counterfeit coin, its ‘ honour ; ’ but all binding en- 
gagements it repudiates, unless coerced to accept them. 

‘ I intimated,’ reports Lord Salisbury after an interview 
with the Grand Vizier, ‘ the possibility of an arrange- 
ment being come to in regard to the gendarmerie, 
if the Porte would undertake to form a corps 
with foreign officers ; but his objection was not so 
much to ^e substance of the proposal as to entering 
into an engagement to carry it out.’ * 

Just so. The aim of the Porte is not to ‘ carry out ’ 
its j)romises, but to break them the moment theyfeave 

* Tiife of Prince Consort, p. 529. 

1 Blue Book No. 2, p. 198. 
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succeeded in warding off the threatened coercio];^ of 
Europe. And after twenty years’ experience of these 
broken promises, unrelieved by one solitary gleam of 
good faitli, Lord Derby, with the credulity of a 
neophyte, jiroposes to give Turkey a few more years’ 
grace to recover her lost honour — if that can be said to 
be lost which never existed. Nor only so ; but he will 
take no security that any coercion shall be used even 
at the expiration of tlae period of grace if Turkey 
should still remain obdurate in her iniquity. Can 
fatuity go fiirther ? 

As the interpretation of the Treaty of Paris is at 
this moment a bone of contention among statesmen and 
diplomatists, I shall make no apology for quoting here 
the clearest exposition of its scope and limits that I 
have ever seen in print. I extract it from a letter from 
the Eev. W. Wright, published in a Blue Book on 
‘Eeligious Pei’socutiona in Turkey,’ in the year 1874, 
No. 5, p. 43 : — 

‘I have read the statement about the difficulty 
arising from the clause in the Treaty regarding “ inter- 
ference ” with surprise, because it implies a misappre- 
hension of the case. 

‘The Eussian war was brought about by the 
meddling of Prance and Eussia in the affairs of the 
Catholics and Greeks. Por the more effectually 
securing the peace of the Empire and of Eiuope, it 
was thought desirable to do away with these protecto- 
rates, which were always a source of peril. The object 
was secured when Turkey bound herself by the Hatti- 
Sheriff of 21st February, 1856, to grant perfect re- 
ligious toleration to all her subjects. The Fiiman was 
communicated to the Contracting Powers, and became 
the subject of the IXth Article of the Treaty of Paris. 
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This solemn pledge having been given by Turkey, the 
Contracting Powers expressed their satisfaction (“ les 
Puissances Contractantes constatent la haute valeur de 
cette communication ”) Avitli the Firman, and they de- 
clared that it is not understood as giving them the right 
to mix themselves up in the relations of the Sultan with 
his people. (“II est bien entendu qu’elle ne saurait 
donner le droit aux dites Puissances de s’immiscer dans 
les rapports de Sa Majeste le Sultan avec ses sujets.”) 
Of course, it was not understood as giving a right to 
foreigners to mix themselves up in the internal affairs 
of the Empire, but, on the contrary, to render such a 
light no longer necessary ; for tlie very object of the 
Hatti-Sheriflf, in a political point of view, was to remove 
all grounds for foreigners mixing themselves up in the 
internal affairs of the Empire. The expressed under- 
standing was in substance a promise of non-intervention, 
consequent on the solemn pledge given by Turkey to 
sender their interference unnecessary ; but the under- 
standing ceases to exist when the pledges are broken 
which rendered the understanding possible. Had the 
Hatti-Sheiiff not been issued the Contracting Powers 
would never have agreed to leave the Christians of 
Turkey to the tender mercies of their cmel rulers : but 
when the Turks came forward and proposed, in the 
most solemn form known to Turkish law, to do all for 
their Christian subjects which the Christian Powers 
could desire, and when that promise became in- 
corporated in, and ratified by, the Treaty of Paris, then, 
and not till then, did the Christian Powers come to an« 
understanding to abstain from doing what the Turks 
bound themselves to do. Whatever may have beqp the 
value of the understanding arrived at by the High 
Conti'acting Powers, in consequence of the Hatti-Sheiiff- 
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having become an integral part of the Treaty of P^s, 
that understanding ceases to be obligatory as soon as the 
pledges are broken in consequence of which the under- 
standing was arrived at ; for we cannot suppose diat 
the Contracting Powers would frame an Article, and 
then solemnly agree to consider it a dead letter. The 
pledge given by Turkey, and the expressed under- 
standing of the Contracting Parties consequent upon 
that pledge, form the IXth Arricle of the Treaty of 
Paris. Can the pledge be broken, and the under- 
standing remain in force ? Or can Turkey openly and 
cruelly violate her solemn pledge, and the IXth Article 
remain in force? The promise, or rather under- 
standing, of non-interference rests solely on the pledge, 
and when the pledge is broken or withdrawn, the 
foundation, or raison dttre of the understanding ceases 
to exist. The Contacting Powers agreed not to mix 
themselves up in the relations of the Sultan with his 
subjects, just because he gave them the most solemn 
pledge known to International and domestic law, to 
treat his subjects justly and rationally ; but when he 
openly and cruelly breaks those pledges, the 'logical 
consequence is, that they will interfere on behalf of the 
people for whom the Firman was issued ; or rather, 
they will insist that Turkey of herself cannot break 
with impunity the IXth Article of the Treaty of Paris.’ 

The simple truth is, that the awful sanctity of the 
Treaty of Paris is a political doctrine invented by Lord 
Beaconsfield last autumn. It was never heard of, in 
his rigid sense, till he propounded it on behalf of 
Turkey. When the Treaty was under discussion in the 
House of Commons in 1856, Mr. Gladstone went into 
the whole question, and the drift of his speech may be 
gathered from the following observations; ‘ It I 
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thougjht that this Treaty of Paris was an instrument 
which bound this country and our posterity, as well as 
ourselves, to the maintenance of a set of institutions in 
Turkey which you are endeavouring to reform, if you 
can, but with respect to which endeavour few can be san- 
guine . . . , I should look out for the most emphatic word 
to express my condemnation of the Peace.’ ‘ At the 
same time, standing upon the firm ground of principle 
and precedent — ^pressing forward in the interest of hu- 
manity — we are bound to see that those who profess 
the same faith with ourselves are not trampled upon.’ 

With respect to iJie IXth Article of the Treaty, 
Mr. Gladstone said : — 

‘No power is renounced; and when the Treafy 
proceeds to speak of a collective or single interference 
on the part of the Christimi Powers, all it says is, that 
no right of interference, whether single or collective, 
shall grow out of the fact that the Hatti-Cherif has 
been communicated to the Powers. But it says not 
one word of the policy and practice which, from time 
to time, have been pursued, or anything in the way of 
preventing us from performing that sacred duty, even 
as we were in the habit of performing it long before 
the war commenced.’ ^ 

Lord Palmerston followed Mr. Gladstone in the de- 
bate, and anyone who reads his speech will see that he 
was as far as possible from committing himself to that 
absurd bondage to the letter of the Treaty which is 
now in vogue in certain quarters. He took pains even 
to explain that when he spoke of the integrity and in- 
dependence of Turkey, he did not at all mean the in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkish rule. He had no 
lovd for the Turks as a race. His great object was to 
I Hansard, toI. cxlii. pp. 94-5. 
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keep tlie territory of Turkey, uot its present rulers, 
whole and independent. He said so in so many words. 
Speaking of the Treaty of 1856, he said : ‘ "We did not 
engage to maintain in the Turkish Empire this or that 
race — to maintain one dominant party or the other.’- 
People may differ about Loiri Palmerston’s policy in 
Turkey. I fraukly own, with all deference, that I 
think it mischievous. All his calculations have been 
falsified by the event. But don’t let us misrepresent 
Lord Palmerston. His policy differed essentially from 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. It 
never occurred to him that the Treaty of Paris was in- 
tended to bar its signataries for ever from interfering 
in the afiairs of Turkey ; as he proved when he sent a 
naval and military force to coerce Turkey in 1861, 
in spite of the protests and tlireats of the Sultan and 
his Divan. Still less would he have agreed with Lord 
Derby in thinking ‘ Her Majesty’s Governmeut ’ bound 
to ‘ deprecate the diplomatic intervention of the other 
Powers in the afiairs of the Ottoman Empire.’ ^ One 
of the speakers in the debate on the Treaty of Paris 
expressed his belief that the Hatti-humayoun would 
remain a dead letter, and this is the way in which 
Lord Palmerston answered him : — 

‘ The Treaty having recorded that that Firman has. 
been issued by the Sidtan, it is perfectly plain to my 
mind that it cannot be revoked. In fact, that it should 
be revoked is a thing which I hold to be as impossible 
as that the sun should go backwards. The fact of the 
- Firman having been adverted to in the Treaty, and the 
, issuing of it having been recorded in the Treaty, would 
. givathe Allied Powers that moral right of diplomatic 


‘ Parliamentary Papers on Turkey in 1876, No. 3, p. 194. 
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interference and of remonstrance with the Sultan which 
I am perfectly convinced would be quite sufficient.’ * 

We may wonder that Lord Palmerston could have 
had this exuberant faith in the Timkish Government 
even twenty years ago ; but, at any rate, the policy 
which he thus proclaimed is the contradictory of Lord 
Derby’s. The late Sir James Gh^iham once exclaimed 
in the House of Commons, in his impatience of arguing 
a great question on a narrow and technical issue, ‘ let 
us get out of Nisi Pnus.’ I wish we could get out of 
Nisi Prius in discussiug the Treaty of Paris. When I 
read Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches on the subject, I feel 
that he would have applauded Herod tlie Tetraioh for 
his fidelity to his treaty engagement with the daughter 
of Herodias. 

The next Parliamentary landmark in the Eastern 
Question is the debate on the Union of the Danubian 
Principalities on May 4, 1^58. The question of their 
unon came before the Congress of Paris in 1856, and 
the Plenipotentiaries of France and England expressed 
themselves strongly in its favour. The Plenipotentiary 
of France, Count Walewsky, spoke as follows on behalf 
of his (Government: — 

‘The firat Plenipotentiary of France conceives 
that, as the union of the two Provinces satisfies the re- 
quirements brought to light by an attentive investiga- 
tion into their true interest, the Congress should admit 
and proclaim it.’ 

The English Plenipotentiaiy, Lord Clarendon, spoke 
to the same effect, as follows : — 

‘ The Plenipotentiary of Great Britain shares in and 
supports this opinion [of the French Plenipotentiary], 
relying expressly on the utility and expediency of 
' Hansard, toI. cxlii. pp. 124-6. 
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taking into serious consideration the wishes qf the 
people, which it is always right to take into account.’ 

The following promise is accordingly recorded in 
the XXrVth Article of the Treaty of Paris : — 

‘ His Majesty the Sultan promises to convoke im- 
mediately in each of the two Provinces a divan ad hoc, 
composed in such a manner as to represent most closely 
the interests of all classes of society. These divans 
ahnn be called upon to express the wishes of the people 
in regard to the definite organization of the Princi- 
palities.’ 

Austria and Turkey opposed the union, and, when 
an appeal was made to the peo^fie, infiuenced the elec- 
tions in Moldavia by the grossest intimidation. England 
was in favour of quaslung the elections and having 
fresh ones. This was naturally opposed by the two 
Powers which were interested — so, at least, they thought 
— in preventing the union. A fresh election took place, 
however ; and, not to go into unnecessary details, the 
imbroglio resulted in another Congress of Paris in the 
beginning of the summer of 1858. The late Lord 
Derby was Prime Minister at the time, and the present 
Premier was leader of the House of Commons and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone, who 
then occupied the rdle of an independent member,- 
initiated a great debate on the subject by moving a re- 
solution in favour of the union of the two Principalities. 
The debate, and the whole circumstances of the pjyag , 
throw so much light on the present aspect of the 
Eastern Question, that it may be useful to place an 
epitome of them before the reader. 

Having sketched the history of the question, and 
quoted, as above, the XXIVth Article of the Treaty of 
Paris, Mr. Gladstone said ; — ‘ I am sorry that Austria 
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and Turkey were united in steadily opposing the 
quashing of the elections; but still quashed they 
were? In the second election the people of boti 
Principalities voted in favour of the union ‘ with sin- 
gular unanimity.’ ‘ All felt that if they hoped to be 
free, and wished to keep the soil of their country un- 
polluted by the heel of the stranger, it could only be 
by the rmion of the Principalities.’ 

After arguing in eloquent terms that the union of 
the Principalities was ‘ the natural and necessary means 
of developing their resources, of realizing the idea of 
national existence, of strengthening the organization of 
their Government, of diminishing their expenses, of at- 
taining every internal political object that reasonable 
men can desire,’ Mr. Gladstone went on to ‘ beseech 
this House to consider well before it determines that 
the fate of these two countries is to be governed by 
considerations other than the welfare of the people, Tt 
wift be a dangerous and slippery course on which to 
embark when we refuse that which is suited to four 
or five millions of men ; and when we say that God 
Almighty sent them into the world, not to pursue their 
own happiness and welfiire by such lawful and reason- 
able means as axe in their power, but to be made the 
victims of those whose public and private interests are 
subserved by other views, extraneous to their interests, 
but which an overpowering force has determined to 
cany into effect.' 

Whose interest, then, was it to oppose the union of 
the Danubian Principalities? Austria’s primarily, and 
probably Eussia’s also. Assuming this to be the 
case, what was the best means of resisting the aggres- 
sion* of either power ? Mr. Gladstone answered that 
question in a strain of generous eloquence and cogent 
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argument of which the following passage may sep-e as 
a specimen : — 

‘ Well, Sir, I assume that the union of the Kinci- 
palities is good for the Principalities themselves. For 
w'hom then is it not good ? I am not prepared to say 
that it is good for Austria or Bussia. I will not under- 
take to say that it is convenient to Austria to have 
freedom in conjunction with prospei’ity close by her 
threshold ; but that is her fruit and not mine. I am 
very sorry for it. I believe that the Principalities, if 
they are not united, will be a constant soiiioe of danger 
and uneasiness to European policy. If you do unite 
them, the question whether the example they will set 
of good government will be convenient to the States 
that have different idea's of good government, is not for 
us to settle. Then, with regard to Bussia, I am not 
prepared to say that the union of the Principalities will 
be for the interest of Bussia, considered as an aggran- 
dizing and conquering Power.^ ... I suppose I mtist 
assume that at some period or other the ambition of 
Bussia will be again awakened. Sir, in so saying, 
while I recognise such an event as probable, I ■will not 
assume the right of speaking of Bussia as if some 
peculiar stain of essential immorality attached to the 
ambition felt and experienced by Bussia, and which is 
not felt and experienced by any other countiy. No 
doubt Bussia is an ambitious and self-aggrandizing 
Power ; but I should be sorry to imply that some otlier 
countries and nations, if they had been settled down on 

‘ Both Austria and Russia hare since then entered on tho 
path of Constitational Goremment, and Mr. Gladstone has 
availed himself of more than one opportunity to say that a criti- 
cism, -which might be just enough in the beginning of 1858, 
-would be neither just nor generous now. 
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that particular portion of the surface of the earth in- 
habited by the Emperor of Eussia and his people, would 
not Rave shown just as great a wish to expand and to 
enlarge their borders to the East and South as Eussia 
herself. But, still, that is the policy of Eussia, and as 
such you must take cognizance of it ; and if so, how 
do you mean to check and resist it ? Do you think 
that, undei' all circumstances, we shall have the power 
of resisting it by another union with France ? lam 
not sanguine in that opinion. I believe that such a 
union was owing to a very rare conjuncture of circum- 
stances, and one little likely to occur again. It was an 
uncommon rashness on the part of the late Emperor of 
Eussia that made it possible to check Eussia by the 
united action of France and England. Eussia will 
watch her opportunity, and will seize it better next 
time than in the year 1 853. Does anyone believe that it 
is by England being always ready to spend 50,000,000/. 
o» 100,000,000/. that Eussia will be kept in check? 
Does anyone believe not only that the people of 
England will be always ready to make this sacrifice, but 
that we shall also find the people of France similarly 
disposed ? It is not altogether unlikely that the people 
of England, bearing in mind the feelings and traditions 
jof the late war, would make great elTorts for a similar 
purpose ; but the combinatiou of France with England 
is not, I think, to be depended on as affording a per- 
manent check to the ambition of Eussia. Surely the 
best resistance to be offered to Eussia is by the strength 
and fi’eedom of those countries tliat will have to resist 
her. You want to place a living barrier between her 
and Turkey. There is no barrier, then, like the breasts 
of freemen. It is true that the people of these Prin- 
cipalities are not accustomed to take a part in the 
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military operations of Europe; but the Americans, 
when the war of independence broke out, were not a 
military nation, yet they proved tliemselves more'than 
a match for your well-trained and disciplined armies. 
If you want to oppose an obstacle to Bussia, arm those 
people with freedom, and with the vigour and prosperity 
tliat freedom brings ; but after the pledges that have 
been given, and the wishes that have been excited and 
stimulated, do not keep them in this miserable state of 
weakness and disunion. Do not palter with them. 
After the pledges which have been given, do not 
withhold that which alone can satisfy their desires 
and vindicate your fame ; but give them that which, 
if you ^vill give them, will raise up in that quarter 
friends for you, and antagonists to the ambition of 
Bussia, more powerful than any that you can buy with 
money.’ 

How applicable is all this to the circumstances in 
which we now find ourselves ! Mr. Gladstone hinted, 
not obscurely, that ‘ the Mahometan Power in Europe ’ 
could not ‘ be permanently maintained.' But he argued 
for a policy which should make of its pohtical decease 
a gentle euthanasia, by helping its subject population, 
as opportunity offered, to obtain that measure of free- 
dom and self-government which would enable them to 
occupy the territory of the Turk when his reign came 
to an end. He contended tlien, as he contends now, 
for ‘ the territorial integrity of Turkey ; ’ that is, for 
practical independence for such of her population as. 
proved themselves fit for itj yet with a link of vassal 
connection with the Sultan as suzerain, under the prx>- 
tection of Europe, to prevent a scramble for territorial 
annexation on the part of any of the neighbouring 
Powers. There are many passages in this splendid 
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speech which I am tempted to quote ; but isolated 
quo&tions would give but a feeble idea of its political 
prescience, so completely verified by the event, and of 
its masterly grasp of the whole Eastern Question. I 
recommend those who fimcy that Mr. Gladstone began 
his study of the Eastern Question last autumn to read 
this eloquent speech of 1838. 

Mr. Gladstone was immediatdy followed by Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald, then Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Afi^er some compliments to Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence, he proceeded to say that ‘ he could not 
sufficiently express his astonishment that the Bight 
Honourable Gentleman .... ^ould have ventured 
upon a course which was not only utterly unprece- 
dented, but calculated to lead the House and the 
Coimtry into the most serious embarrassment ; ’ because 
the Plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers were then 
sitting in Paris to consider the expediency of sanction- 
iqg or thwarting the unanimous declaration of the 
Principalities in favour of union — a declaration, be it 
remembered, which the Great Powers themselves had 
openly invited. The Under-Secretary, however, resisted 
the motion of Mr. Gladstone on three points : first, 
because the Boumanians could not govern tliemselves 
or maintain their independence; secondly, because 
thdr union as an autonomous State was ' incompatible 
with our engagements under the Treaty of Paris; 
thirdly, because the union of the Principalities would 
eventually lead ‘ to the partition of Turkey.’ 

Lord Palmerston also made a strong speech against 
Mr. Gladstone and in favour of the Government.^ He 

1 DiBonssing the question of the Dannbian Principalities, in a 
letter to Lord Bussell in 1855, Lord Palmerston says that the 
olgeot his Ghivemment had in view was ‘to emancipate the 
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expressed his utter disbelief io any wish for union on 
the part of the people of the Principalities themselves. 
It was all a fectitious excitement got up, for sinister pur- 
poses, by ‘foreign agency.’ Cany out Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, and the result would be that ‘ Eussia would in 
a moment overspread ’ Eoumania, which would then 
become a scene of intrigue and confusion to the detri- 
ment of her peace and wdfare, or would follow the 
&te of Poland, and be altogether absorbed by Eussia, 
or divided between her and Austria. And, above all, 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy would be inimical to the ‘ inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Turkish Empire ; ’ and 
therefore Lord Palmerston gave an energetic support 
to the Government against it. Lord John Eussell, as 
he then was, followed Lord Palmerston in a speech 
which is as conspicuous for political sagacity as that to 
which it was a reply is for the absence of that quality. 
Lord John supported Mr. Gladstone’s motion with 
sound reasoning and cordial sympathy; and the debate 
was closed by Mr. Disraeli on behalf of the Government 
in a speech of which it is enough to say that, like the 
Aylesbury speech, it was more remarkable for the 
boldness of its assertions than for the accuracy of its 
allegations.^ 

FrinoipalitieB from foreig;n interference, and to tie them more 
doedy to the Sultan ,' — Life hj Ashl^, ii. p, 86. 

> For instance, he endeavoured to panj Mr. Gladstone’s 
quotation of the French Plenipotentiary’s declaration in favour 
of the union of the FrinoipalitieB at the Treaty of Paris the 
following melodramatio e^ostulation : — ‘That at this very 
moment, when there exists between the Governments of France 
and England a complete identity of political faaliTi g on this sub- 
jeirtyand that when their views are well considered and mat ur H . 
an Address lihe this should be offered to the consideration cf the 
House, I must ever deplore.' 
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The debate was made remarkable not only by the 
eloquence of the veteran orators of the House of Com- 
mons, but by a brilliant speech in support of Mr. Glad- 
stone by a young member on the Conservative benches. 

* The House should consider maturely,’ he said, ‘ what 
would be the fate of those Principalities if the motion of 
his Bight Honourable friend should be rqected. If the 
vote of England should be against the Principalities, it 
was impossible that they could remain in their present 
position as mere debateable ground for the pretensions 
of Bussia and Turkey. . . The probability was that if 
the strong assistance of Europe were given in aid of the 
claims of Turkey, the Principalities would be handed 
over for the present to Turkey, the most oppressive 
and rapacious of all Governments. As long as Turkey 
lasted they would be subjected to her rule ; and when 
Turkey fell, as she ultimately must do, th^ would 
become a prey to some other Powers, who would 
divide her remains between them. He trusted that the 
iSiouse of Commons would show themselves upon this 
occasion to be the supporters of freedom. They had 
made many efforts and had talked a great deal about 
propagating the principles which they professed, and 
of spreading the institutions which they revered, in 
other coimtries. To do that they had engaged in very 
questionable diplomacy, and had often violated the 
rights of other Powers, with very little beneGt to the 
cause of freedom. . . . The consequence was that on 
the Continent of Europe our claims to be regarded as 
the champions of liberty were looked upon as hypo-^ 
critical boastings ; for while we were loud in our pro- 
fesrions we were lax in our practice. There was now 
an. opportunity, which might never recur, of supporting 
those principles which we revered, of establishing those 
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institutions to which we owed our own happiness, and 
of securing the freedom and welfare of thousands of 
our feUow-creatures. That opportunity had been 
afforded in consequence of a pledge given by ourselves, 
and if it should be neglected and thrown away, the 
responsibility would fall upon us, and all would feel 
that it had been lost by our betrayal and our false- 
hood.’ 

The orator’s name is now in everybody’s mouth. 
When he delivered the speech from which I have just 
quoted he was known in the House of Commons as 
Lord Bobert Cedi. The speech made a marked im- 
pression on the House, and Mr. Disraeli devoted a 
considerable part of his own speech to the task of 
neutralising that impression. ‘ If the views expressed 
by the noble Lord the member for Stamford are sound,’ 
he said — ‘ if the House accepts those political views — 
then you are justified in supporting the Address to the 
Crown. If, indeed, the fall of Turkey is to be look^ 
on as a realised fact — ^if all that the Parliament of 
England has done during the lost five years — ^if all that 
the people of England have suffered during the last 
five years on this subject is an entire illusion — theu 
you would be justified in ratifying the sentiments of 
the noble Lord the member for Stamford. But as I 
believe the opinions of the noble Lord are raw and 
crude opinions, as I believe they are not the opinions 
of anyone who has sufBdently thought on the subject 
on which he has spoken with so much authority, I 
^ must decline to foUow his example. But tlia t. such 
opinions should be in any d^ee sanctioned by the 
Bight Honourable gentleman the member for the Uni- 
versity, a member of the Calnnet that incurred the 
awful responsibility of entering into a war to maintain 
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the .integrity of the Turhiah Empire,* is to me matter 
of deep astonishment.’ 

And, therefore, ‘on the ground of high policy,’ 
Mr. Disraeli ‘would deprecate the House sanctioning 
the Address.’ 

How wonderfully the w hirli gig of time brings its 
revenges 1 The ‘ high policy,* for which Mr. Dinaeli 
in 1858 obtained in the House of Commons a majority 
of 178, was soon afterwards blown to the winds by the 
patriotic energy of the Boumanians, and would not 

> This is an instance of Mr. Disraeli's habit of adroit mis- 
representation. ‘ The integrity of the Turkish Empire ' is an 
equivocal phrase, and has been used in the case of Turkey in a 
special sense — namely, as meaning no more than the non-annexa- 
tion of any of her te^tory to a foreign State. In the speech to 
which Mr. Disraeli’s was mainly a reply, Mr. G-ladatonehad taken 
great pains to explain that he used the phrase in its restorioted 
sense. But it suited Mr. Disraeli to fhsten upon him a policy 
which he had jnst carefnlly disclaimed. And so with Load 
Bohert Cecil, who had expressed his opinion that Tnrk^ must 
Ultimately fall.’ Mr. Disraeli quotes him as argning that ‘ the 
fall of Tnrk^ is to he looked on os a redUsedfact.’ Even as early 
as the eve of the Crimean War Mr. Gladstone was oarefhl to ex- 
plain that when we spoke of the ' independence and integrily of 
Turkey,’ we did so in a sense very different from that in wMoh 
the phrase was applicable to European States. In a speech de-' 
livered at Manchester on October 12, 1853, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of a statue of Sir Bohert Peel, Mr. Gladstone said : ' Ih 
speaking of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
empire, we do not attach to that expression the same sense 
which it hears when we speak of England or of Prance, because 
we know that, in the case of Turkey, the expression is applied to 
an empire which is full of anomalies, full of miseries, fhll of dif- 
fionlties — an empire which, erar sinoe we have known it^ ha» 
been for Europe a subject of discussion and intervention.’ ‘ 


For this quotation I am indebted to M. Emile Girardin ; and 
I am obliged to rely on his aoouraoy, since I have not a copy of 
the origi^ to refer to. 
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now find a sane supporter in the United Kingdpm. 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, on the other hand, which Lord 
Palmerston so cavalierly pooh-poohed and which Mr. 
Disraeli regarded with ‘ deep astonishment,’ has proved 
its wisdom by the best of all tests — the verdict of 
experience and the approbation of Europe. A Minis- 
terial paper found &ult the other day with Lord 
Salisbury for supporting Mr. Gladstone’s policy at 
Constantinople rather than Lord Beaconsfield’s. If 
Lord Salisbury did so, he may derive consolation from 
his Parliamentary reminiscences, and recall the debate 
on the Danubian Piincipalides on May 4, 1858. He 
supported Mr. Gladstone’s policy on that occasion with 
the independence which has ever distinguished him, 
and was lectured by his chief for his ‘ raw and crude 
opinions.’ It is a singular Nemesis of history that 
this young orator of ‘ raw and crude opinions ’ on the 
Eastern Question should be the one member of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet who commands the confideucc 
of England on that very Question, though he happens 
for the moment to bo associated Avith a policy which is 
acting in a direction opposite to his oAvn at Constanti- 
nople. 

The next diplomatic landmark in the development 
of the Eastern Question is the despatch of Prince . 
Gortchakofi' in 1860. On the 4tli of May in that year 
the Prince called together the Ambassadors of all the 
Great Powers, in order to examine with them the 
‘ painful and precarious position in which the Christians 
of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria were placed ; ’ 
and he issued, soon after, a circular despatch urging the 
assembling of a Conference in order to revise the Treaty 
of Paris, and make better provirion for the security 'of 
the Christian population of Turkey. The following 
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extract will suffice to place the reader in possession of 
the views of the Bussian Government r- 

’* The attention which the discussions upon the con- 
dition of the East has excited throughout Europe, 
makes us desirous of freeing from all error and felaa 
and exaggerated interpretation the part which the 
Imperial Cabinet has taken, and the object which it 
proposes to itself in this matter. 

‘ For more than a year the official reports of our 
agents in Turkey have made us acquainted with the 
increasingly serious condition of the Christian provinces 
under the rule of the Forte, and especially of Bosnia, 
Herz^ovina, and Bulgaria. This condition does not 
date from to-day, but, far from getting better, as was 
hoped, it has become worse during the last few years. 

* In this conviction, after having, on the one hand, 
vainly sought to enlighten the Turkish Government on 
the gravity of the circumstances, by communicating to 
it successively aU the accounts which have been made 
known to us of the abuses committed by local authori- 
ties ; and after having, on the other ^nd, exhausted 
all means of persuarion that we could use among the 
Christians, in order to induce them to patience, we 
have frankly and loyally addressed ourselves to the 
Cabinets of the Great Powers of Europe. We have 
explained to them the circumstances, as described in the 
reports of our agents ; the imminence of a crisis ; our 
conviction that isolated representations, sterile or palli- 
ative promises, will no longer suffice as a preventive ; 
and also the necessity of an understanding of the Grea^ 
Powers among themsdves and with the Porte, that th^ 
trill consult together as to the meaam%s whicffi can 
a kmq put an end to this dangerous state of things. We 
have not absolute propodtions as to the course to 
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be adopted. We Have confined ourselves to showing 
the urgency, and indicating the object. As to the first, 
we have not concealed the fact that it appears to uff to 
admit of no doubt, and to allow of no delay. 

‘ First of all, an immediate local inquiry, with the 
participation of Imperial delegates, in order to verify 
the redity of the facts ; next, an understanding which 
it is reserved for the Great Powers to establish with 
each other and with the Porte, in order to engage it 
to adopt the necessary organic measures for bringing 
about in its relations with tire Christian populations of 
the empire, a real, serious, and durable amelioration. 

‘ There is nothing here, then, in the shape of an 
interference wounding to the dignity of the Porte. We 
do not suspect its intentions ; it is the Power moat in- 
terested in a departure from the present situation. Be 
it the result of blindness, tolerance, or feebleness, the 
concurrence of Europe cannot but be useful to the 
Porte, whether to enlighten its judgment or to fortify 
its action. There can no longer be a question of an 
attack on its rights, which we desire to see respected, 
or of creating complications, which it is our wish to 
prevent. The understanding, which we wish to see 
established between the Great Powers and the Turkish 
Gk)vernment, must be to the Christians a proof that 
their fate is taken into consideration, and that we 
are seriously occupied in ameliorating it. At the same 
time, it will be to the Forte a certain pledge of the. 
friendly intentions of the Powers which have placed 
&e conservation of the Ottoman Empire among the 
essential conditions of the European eqi^brium. Thus, 
both sides ought to see in it a motive : the Turkic 
Government, for confidence and security — ^the Christians^ 
for patience and hope. . Europe, on its part, after past 
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experience, will not, in our opinion, find elsewhere than 
in this moral action the guarantees which a question of 
first* rank demands, with which its tranquillity is in- 
dissolubly connected, and in which the interests of 
humanity mingle with those of policy. Our august 
Master has never disavowed the strong sympathy with 
which the former inspire hiuL His Majesty desires not 
to burden his conscience with the reproadh of having 
remained silent in the face of such sufferings, when so 
many voices are raised elsewhere, under circumstances 
much less imperious. We are, moreover, profbimdly 
convinced that this order of ideas is* inseparable fix>m 
the political interest which Bussia, like all the other 
Powers, has in the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

* We trust that these views are shared by all the 
Cabinets ; but we are also convinced that the time for 
illusions is past, that any hesitation, any adjournment, 
-wyi have grave consequences. In combining, with all 
our efforts, to place the Ottoman Government in a 
course which may avert these eventualities, we believe 
that we are giving it a proof of our solicitude, while at 
the same time we fulfil a duty to humanity.’ 

Nothing, surely, could have been more candid and 
straightforward than this, or more thoroughly Icyal to 
the engagements of Bussia under the Treaty of Paris. 
Anri has not the course of events more than justified 
the wisdom of the polity which Prince Gortcfaakoff so 
earnestly recommended? 

What response did England make to this appeal* 
from the Bussian Government P Our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Sir Henry Bulwer, was instructed to 
obtain information on the condition of the Chriatians 
in Turkey. He obeyed his instructions by sendmg to 
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the Britisli Consuls a list of excellent questions, but 
many of them so craftily worded as plainly to suggest 
the answer which the Ambassador wished to recave. 
And, not satisfied with this, he sent with the questions 
a circular letter, which amounts to an instruction, en- 
forced by a menace, to report as much as possible in fa- 
vour of the Turkish Administration. In spite of this, 
however most of the Consuls gave a truly deplorable 
account of the sufierings of the Christian subjects of 
the Forte, extracts from which have been given in the 
preceding pages. 

Meanwhile the Syrian massacres took place, and the 
question of how to deal with this outburst of Turkish 
ferocity absorbed the attention of the Cabinets, to the 
exclusion of the more general inquiry suggested byFrince 
GortchakoflT. The English and ^ench Governments 
felt that, having lately saved Turkey from destruction 
and deprived the Christians of the protection of Eussia, 
they were bound in a special manner to interfere ; and 
their intervention took the form of armed coercion. 
To this, indeed. Lord Palmerston consented ‘un- 
willingly, fearing lest there would be much difficulty in 
getting the French out again.’ ^ The Porte endeavoured, 
by the mouth of the Grand Vizier, A’li Pasha, to avert 
foreign occupation by threats of more massacres ; ’ . 
and the English Ambassador at the French Court 
played the rdU of Sir Henry Elliot at Constantinople, 
by conjuring up a dreadful vision of what the Turks 
would probably do if they were driven to the wall.' 
•But M. Thouvenel, the !E^ch Foreign Minister, cut 
short all such arguments by the sensible reply: *M. 

> ^Life ’ by Adil^, ii. p. 181. 

* Gorrespondeiice rebting to the Afiain of Syria, 1860-61, 
p. 13. 
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ThouvBuel obsoTvsd th&t ho could not sdmit the T6&son~ 
ing, that because a Turkish Minister was apprehenave 
that if a foreign force should be landed in Syria there 
would be disturbances at Constantinople, the Great 
Powers were on that account to desist from a measure 
that had appeared to them necessary for the future 
tran(^uillity of that country. If such reasoning were 
once to be admitted, it would be put forward on every 
occasion when an abuse was to be corrected in 
Turkey.’ ^ 

Lord Eussell, then Poreign Secretary, replied to 
Lord Cowley’s feeble and halting diplomacy in an 
energetic despatch, on account of wliich I have forgiven 
him much else in his diplomacy that I rlislilrp ‘ The 
accounts which have been received from Syria,’ aniH 
Lord Eussell, ‘ during the last ten days have been of 
the most frightful character. Besides the numbers 
killed in actual conflict, 5,600 persons have been the 
victims of massacre, and 20,000, including the widows 
and children of the murdered, are wandering in a state 
of famine through the country. While these dreadful 
things were going on the Turks appear to have been 
inactive spectators, where they were not accomplices 
in the work of massacre.. At Deir-el-Kamar Osman 
■Pasha disarmed the Christian inhabitants, and, after 
eight days of privation, exposed them to be shot and 
cut to pieces by their ferocious enemies. The conduct 
of the Turks in other places exposes them to the sus> 
pidons of fiivouiing the wholesale murders of the 
Christians. Indignant at this want of humanity and of» 
energy. Her Majesty’s Government have received, and 
accepted, a proposal of the Emperor of the Erench to 
send European troops to Syria to prevent further ex- 
‘ CorreBpondence relating to the Affaire of Syria, 1860-61, p. 14. 
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cesses. ... I have spoken throughout this despa^ of 
French troops only. Her Majesty has determined to 
send a squadron to the coast of Syria, with power to 
be vested in the Admiral to land marines, if neces- 
sary.’ ^ 

France and England accordingly got the other sig- 
nataries to the Treaty of Paris to agree to a Protocol 
sanctioning foreign occupation, to be undertaken by 
France aud England on behalf of all the Powers. Still 
the Porte threatened more massacres, and France and 
England sternly replied by more than doubling the 
army of occupation, and bidding Turkey to renew the 
massacres if she dared. Turkey did not dare. Tur- 
key never does dare to fulfil her threats when she 
clearly understands that even one of the Great Powers 
really means war, vjith the sanction of the rest. The 
Anglo-French force was despatched to Syria, with a 
French and English Commission, aud Fuad Pasha was 
sent to represent Turkey. The first thing the Anglo- 
French Commistion did was to denounce the ringleaders 
of the massacres, the chief of them being a Turkish 
Pasha. Fuad Pasha was obliged to put his colleague 
on his trial, and the guilty Pasha was, like Chefket 
Pasha, honourably acquitted. This failure having been 
reported to the English and French Governments, their . 
Commissioners in Syria were instructed to tell Fuad 
Pasha that France and England did not mean to be 
trifled with, and that justice must be done. The Forte, 
finding that the Great Powers, or at least two of them, 
jreaUy meant business, tried the guilty Paidia over 
again, found him guilty, and hanged him. Lord 
Dufierin (the English Commissioner) then drew up a 
Constitution for the Lebanon, which gave it practical 
' CoiTORpondence relating to the Affairs of SyriB,1860-61,pp.I15.6. 
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autonomy, and which, after some modifications, received 
the sanction of the Gh)vernments of France and Eng- 
land? The Porte objected, of course, to this invasion 
of its independence ; but on being quietly told that the 
new Constitution must be accepted before the foreign 
troops left Syria, Turkey at once yielded; and lie 
Lebanon has enjoyed peace and happiness ever since. 

What part did Bussia play in this transaction P A 
thoroughly loyal part. As soon as the Cabinet of St: 
Petersburg learnt the intentions of the En glish Govern- 
ment, Prince Gortchakofi expressed the satisfaction of 
the Czar and of his Government, and intimated that 
orders should be sent to the Bussian naval force on the 
Syrian coast to co-operate ‘ with the British naval force,’ 
and also ‘ to consult with the officer in command of Her 
Majesty’s squadron as to the best mode of afibiding 
protection to the European residents and Christians.’ ^ 

And not only so, but on the first symptom of a pre- 
mature withdrawal of the Anglo-French force from 
Syria, Prince Gortchakoff remonstrated in the following 
manly and honest despatch : — 

‘ As the period fixed for the evacuation of Syria 
draws nigh, we cannot help looking upon the prospect 
of it with lively apprehension. Your Excellency was 
called upon, at the time of the last Conference at Paris, 
ito express the conviction of His Majesty the Emperor 
that the premature cessation of the occupation, before a 
definitive organization and the installation of a regular 
power had replaced the regular guarantees resulting 
to the Christians from the presence of the European 
troops, would produce calamities which the Great 
Powers ought seriously to anticipate, in the interest of 
humanity and of their own dignity. We state with 

* Gorrenpondence relating to the Affairs of Syria, 1860-61, p. 7, 
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r^et that not one of the facts which have happened 
since that, time, and the information which has reached 
us, is of a nature to disperse those fears. We see them, 
indeed, participated in by strangers of all countries re- 
siding in Syria, whose inter^ts and very eidsteiice are in 
question, and who have just attested the unanimity of 
their sentiments and views by the petition which they 
have addressed, in the most pressing terms, to the Great 
Powers of Europe. Will you have the goodness, M. le 
Comte, to bring this subject to the notice of the Bepre- 
sentatives of the Cabinets who took part in the last 
deliberations ? We consider that we should be wanting 
in our duty if we did not call their attention to the 
dangers which might result from a complete termination 
of the foreign occupation on a fixed day, without any 
regard to the critical situation in which Syria might be 
left, and without any of the previous conditions having 
been as yet fulfilled, which, in our opinion, might have 
supplied the place of the guarantees of which the 
Christian population might see themselves suddenly 
deprive by the departure of the very troops who 
had received from Europe the mission of providing for 
their security. In such a case, it would only remain 
for us to decline formally, as we have already done, all 
responsibility for the results of a determination of which 
we had foreseen and pointed out the consequences. 

‘Your Excellency is instructed, by order of our 
august Master, to allow no doubt on this head to re- 
main in the minds of your colleagues.’ ^ 

This dignified remonstrance took effect; and the 
' fordgn troops remained in Syria till th^ saw the new 


> CoireBpondenoe relating to the Affaire of Syria, part ii. 
pp. 106-7. 
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Constitution, giving autonomy to the Lebanon, put into 
fair trorking order. 

What a commentary is this on the present state of 
things ! When Prince Qortchakoff wrote this despatch 
Bussia had not a single soldier in Syria ; yet, so far 
from feeling any soreness or jealou^ on that account, 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg used its influence success- 
fully to prolong the Anglo-Erench occupation. 

The next landmark is the Cretan insurrection of 
1866-7. The late Lord Derby was Prime Minister, 
and the present Earl, then Lord Stanley, was Foreign 
Secretary. Count Beust was Foreign Minister of 
Austria, and the policy which he advocated will be ap- 
parent from the following extracts from despatches 
written by him at that period. In a despatch which he 
wrote to the Austrian Ambassador in Paris he said: — 

‘ However much Austria might wish to see the Sultan 
retain his throne, she could not refuse to empathize 
with and assist, up to a certain point, the Christian 
population in Turkey, who had often just cause of com- 
plaint, and who were bound to several of the races 
under Austria’s sway by the bonds of blood and of reli- 
gion.’ On being questioned by the Bussian Ambassdor 
in Vienna as to how much, he meant by ‘ up to a cer- 
tain point,’ Count Beust explained that Austria wished 
' to encourage among tlie Christian population of Turkey 
‘ a wider development of their privileges, and to promote 
the establishment of a system of autonomy, to be limited 
ordy by a He of vassalage. That, moreover, would be 
the surest means of making a lasting peace between the 
Sultan and the Bayahs ; and Austria is especially iu-'^ 
terested in contributing to that result, with a view to 
averting the chances of a conflagration which she 
has eysry reason to deprecate.’ In a subsequent de^ 
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spatch to Prince Mettemich, dated January 1, 1867, 
M. de Beust proposed a revision of the Treaty of Paris, 

‘ and of the subsequent acts.’ ‘ The remedies,’ he said, 

‘ which have been applied during the last few years 
have proved powerless to overcome the difficulties which 
are increasing every day. The Eastern Question, taken 
as a whole, presents an aspect very different from that 
which it presented in 1856, and the stipulations of that 
period, exceeded as they have been on more than one 
important point by events which have since then arisen, 
no longer suffice to the necessities of the present situa- 
tion.’ M. de Beust went on to argue that the Treaty 
of Paris had failed to provide sufficient guarantees for 
the better government of the Christians of Turkey, and 
he proposed accordingly ‘ to put the populations of the 
Sultan under the protectorate of the whole of Europe, 
by endowing them, under guarantees from aU the 
Courts, with independent institutions in accordance 
with their various religions and races.’ ^ ^ 

The French Government cordially supported M. de 
Beust’s views, proposed ‘ a medical consultation ’ of the 
Great Powers on the condition of the Sick Man, and 
suggested the necessity of applying ‘ heroic remedies,’ 
beginning with the annexation of Candia to Greece. 
Prince Gortchakoff advocated the same policy, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that ‘ the only possible escape open to 
the Powers from the course of expedients and palliatives, 
which up to the present time had but served to increase 
the difficulties,’ was to encourage ‘ the gradual develop- 
ment of autonomous States’ out of the Bayahs of 
-• Tiukey. All the other Powers recognised the wisdom 
of this policy, with one exception. That exception was 

* Despatch to Austrian AnibaBnador at Gonntaiitinoplo, dated 
Jannarj 22 , 1867. 
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the present Foreign Secretary of England. He opposed 
it -with all his might, and succeeded in breaking up 
then*, as he has broken up now, the European concert. 
Instead of the statesmanlike policy on which the other 
Powers were agi’ecd. Lord Stanley prevailed on the 
Powers to rest satisfied with a new Turkish Consti- 
tution for Crete, spontaneously oflei^ed by the Porte. 
The Constitution turned out, as all ‘ spontaneous ' 
Constitutions of the Porte invariably do turn out, to be 
an unmitigated imposture, and Crete is now, thanks to 
Lord Derby’s diplomacy, on the verge of another in- 
surrection. With this experience to guide us, it seems 
to me that we have had quite enough of Lord Derby’s 
feeble compromises. 

We now come down to the outbreak of the last 
insurrection in Bosnia and the Herz^ovina, of which 
the events are so fresh that I need not do more than 
recall the main tuniing-points of the negotiations. 
Tbjse are the Consular Delegation, the Andrasi^ Hote, 
tiie Berlin Memorandum, and the Conference at Con- 
stantinople. Let us glance at them in succession. 

Lord Derby strongly objected to the Consular 
Delegation to tlie insurgents, because the proposal 
seemed to sanction some slight diplomatic interfrorence 
in the affairs of Tiurkey.* The Porte, however — for 
reasons which will presently appear — begged theEnglish 

I * When ench a mission ttos proposed, the Gh»nd Vizier ad- 
dressed to yonr Excellency a request that the British Consul, 
might be instructed to join the mission. I therefore informed 
your Excellency, in my despatch of the 24th of August, that her 
Majesty's Government consented to this step with reluotonce, as'* 
they doubted the expediency of the intervention of foreign Con- 
suls. Such an intervention, I remarked, was scarcely fom* 
patibje with the independent authorily of the Porte ; it offered an 
inducement to insurreotion as a means of appealing to foreign 
sym|)athy against Turkish rule, and it might not improbably open 
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•Government to agree ; and Lord Derby yielded under 
protest, complaining that the Turkish Govemmenff did 
not understand its own interests. Consul Holmes was 
accordingly sent, but with instructions so stringent as 
to make his mission a farce. ‘ Although the views and 
instructions of the dilTerent Governments are identic,’ 
he was told, ‘ you will at the same time take the greatest 
pains to avoid everything that, either in the eyes of the 
Turkish authoiities or in those of the insurgents, might 
have the appearance of united action, and you will 
therefore abstain from collective steps, but will rather 

act individually Your efibrts must be directed 

to making the insurgents understand that they must 
not calculate upon the support of any Power, and to 
persuading them to enter into negotiations with the 
Imperial Commissioners, and to make known their 
grievances to them. You will state to them that her 
Majesty’s Government will use tlieir influence with the 
Sublime Porte, in recommending that the legitimate 
(grievances which may be established shall be remedied 
or removed ; but you will be careful to avoid pledging 
her Majesty’s Government in regard to any measures 
to be taken, which must be the result of a direct under- 
standing between the parties. It may be impossible 
for you to prevent the Christians from making known 
to you the nature and extent of their grievances, but, 
without refusing to listen to what may be necessary to 
enable you to report to her Majesty’s Embassy, in order 
that the insurgents may not delude themselves info 
..supposing that the Powers guarantee the realisation of 
the wishes which tliey may submit to the Imper^f 

the -way to fnrther diplomafio interference in the internal affaire 
of the Empire .’— of rmitT Diirii) fii i'll! TT * See 

Farliamcntaiy Fepere of 1876, No. 2, p. 96. 
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Commission, you will avoid provoking any discussion of 
theii' grievances. The first object being to prevent 
bloodshed, you will urge the insurgents to avoid attack- 
ing the Impeiial troops during the progress of the 
negotiations, but to disperse and return to their villages ; 
and when you have fulfilled the duty thus confided to 
you, you will return to Mostar or Serajevo, or such 
other point in your district as you think most desirable, 
without Avaiting to know the result of the negotiations 
which you and your colleagues may have been the 
means of opening between the Tiurkish Commission and 
the insurgents.’^ 

Such Avere the instructions with AA'hich the mission 
of Consul Holmes to the insurgents was fettered and 
rendered abortive beforehand. They were issued by 
Sir H. Elliot on August 24, 1875, and formally 
approved by Lord Derby on September 15, 1875.* 
Of course the mission failed ; but there is one incident 
in* connection with it which concerns the honour of 
England, and which, I trust, will be made a subject of 
Parliamentary inquiry. The insurgents were to be 
laid under an engagement not to attack the Turkish 
troops while the negotiations Avere going on ; but when 
this Avas proposed to them they expressed their fear 
that the Turkish troops Avould attack them when they 
were off their guard. Tliey were apparently reassured 
on this poi^it by Con-ml Holmes, who carried out his 
instructions to the letter ; that is, he did his best to fill 
the insuigenta with despair, and then left them, without 
waiting to know the result of the negotiations. 

Soon after leaving the insurgents, about 180 in num- 
ber, Consul Holmes ‘ met a couple of battalions,^with 
provisions and ammunition, proceeding in the direction. 

• Parliamentary Papers of 1876, No. 2, p. 10. * Ibid. p. 17. 

• • 8 . 
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from which we had come.' On inqiiiiy, he was told 
that the troops were going to attack the insurants 
Avhom the Consuls ‘ had just left.’ ‘ I felt indignant,' 
says Mr. Consul Holmes, * as did my colleagues, at this 
attempt, as it seemed, to pro6t by the fact of our having 
assembled together a certain number of insurgents, to 
attack them when off their guard.’ Instead, however, 
of going back to prevent a massacre. Consul Holmes 
went on to Stolatz, the Kaimakan of which confirmed 
the intelligence he had received as to the intentions of 
the two Turkish battalions. Consul Holmes expressed 
his dis.approval, and then the Kaimakan, alter the 
manner of Turkish officials, told a he, and ‘ said tliat he 
did not know ; that he rather thought the troops were 
marching to Belikeia with provisions for the garrison 
there.’ The end of the affair was that the insurgents 
were surprised. Some of them were massacred, and 
most of them wounded. Cheflcet Pasha, of infamous 
renown, described this cold-blooded massacre as ‘ clevgr 
strategy’ ; and the anxiety of the Turkish Government 
to get the English Consul to join the other Consuls 
became apparent. Consul Holmes, in the very teeth 
of the plainest fircts, persisted in beheving that the 
insurrection had its ojigin and support in foreign in- 
trigue, and that if the leadera could be got rid of, the 
whole movement would collapse. But the difficulty 
was how to catch the leaders. In this dilemma the 
Consular Delegation offered the very trap for which 
the Porte was searcliing. Both for this reason, and 
also because the Porte saw iu the Considar Delegation 
a device by which it might ‘ relieve itself of dl re- 
sponability,’ it urged Lord Derby to allow Consul 
Holmes to join the other Consuls. . 

Of course the Turkish Government was brought 
to book for this outrageous massacre, and reparation 
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denyinded. On the contrary, not even a remonstrance 
was addressed to it. ‘The massacre,’ says Consul 
Holmes, ‘ might have been a very serious thing for us 
if it had happened one day sooner.’ ‘ The account 
which I have received from Consul Holmes,’ says Sir 
H. Elliot, ‘ relative to the engagement [‘ engagement’ 
indeed !] between the Tiu’kish troops and the body of 
insurgents with which the Consuls had just been in 
communication, is not satisfactory. He states that, 
while the Consuls were among the insurgents, the Wali 
\i.e. Governor] proceeded to Stolatz, and ordered the 
troo 2 )s to march against those assembled to meet the 
Consuls. On the 19th, having left the insurgents, they 
met the troops and were apprized of tiieir destination. 
The attack was made on the 20th. On the side of the 
insurgents there were six killed and many wounded. 
If this affair had happened a day sooner the conse- 
quences to the Consuls might have been fatal. The 
iilsurgents, Mr. Holmes adds, will probably hesitate 
to meet them again.’ ^ I should just thmk so. 

The only notice Lord Derby took of this massacre 
was a casual reference to it five months afterwards, in 
one of his despatches on die Audrnssy Hote. * The 
mission of the Consuls,’ he said, ‘ had no practical 
results in inducing the insurgents to lay down their 
arms. What little benefit might have arisen from it 
was defeated by the ill-advised proceedings of the 
Turkish troops, as reported in Consul Holmes’s de- 
spatch of the 28tli of September.’ 

Though the Forte did not succeed in massacring all - 
the insurgents who were induced to meet the Consuls, 
the ‘ clever strategy ’ was partially successful, and the 
Foreign Minister of Turkey conveyed the gratitude of 
the Sublime Porte to the Engli.sh Government, and 
' Parlinmentaiy PaperB of 187C, No. 2, p. 27. ^ 
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recommended Consul Holmes for promotion, in. the 
following despatch : — , 

° ‘March 16, 1876. 

‘ M. l’ Ambassador, — Your Excellency is aware that 
Mr , Holmes, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Sera- 
jevo, was the English delegate sent to Monastir at the 
commencement of the insurrection. 

‘ The friendly disposition evinced by Mr. Holmes on 
this occasion, and the perfect tact with which he has 
discharged his delicate duties, make it incumbent upon 
us to convey the thanks of the Sublime Porte to the 
Government of Her Majesty, and to recommend Mr. 
Holmes most especially to their fiivour. 

‘ I beg that your Excellency will make known these 
feelings to the Foreign Oihce, and I have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘Easchid.’ 

This despatch I don’t hesitate to characterise as one 
of the most insulting communications ever addressed tp 
an English Minister. Consul Holmes was used by the 
Porte (quite unintentionally on his part, of course) as a 
decoy duck to lure the chief men among the insurgents 
into an ambush for massacring them; and tlie ruse 
having succeeded, this Government of assassins has 
the cool audacity to express its gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of Queen Victoria, and to give a flattering ceitifi- 
cate of efliciency to Consul Holmes for ‘ the perfect tact 
with which he has discharged his delicate duties.’ 

And how did Lord Derby receive the insult thus 
^ffered to the English nation through biin ? The 
following despatch will show : — 

‘ The Earl of Derby to Sir H. Elliot. 

■ Poieign Office. March 28, 1876. 

* Sir, — I transmit to you a copy of a letter addressed 
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by Baschid Fasha to Muslims Pasha, instructing him to 
convey to Her Majesty’s Government their appreciation 
of Jhe able manner in which Mr. Consul Holmes has 
carried out his duties at Mostar ; and I have to request 
that your Excellency will communicate the contents of 
tills letter to Mr. Holmes, and express to the Porte the 
satisfaction with which Her l^jesty’s Government 
have received this testimony to Mr. Holmes’s abilities. 

‘I am, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Dehbt.’ ^ 

Comment would but weaken the effect of this 
humiliating exhibition of a ‘ spirited foreign policy.’ 

The next point is the Andrassy Note. It is im- 
portant to remember that this came from the Austro- 
Hungarian Cabinet, since Lord Derby has more than 
once quoted Austria as likely to put a spoke in the 
wheel of strong measures. Here is his own account 
of the matter : — 

‘Count Beust took occasion to observe that the 
communication intended to be* addressed to the Porte 
was not regarded by his Government in the light of 
mere good advice. They wanted a pledge that the 
reforms which they proposed should be carried into 
execution, failing -whidi they would not undertake to 
use their influence with the Chiistian population to 
advise them to lay down their arms. I stated in 
answer tliat 1 clearly understood this to be the Austrian 
point of view. So far os Her Majesty’s Government 
were concerned, we were not prepared to do more thm 
offer such friendly advice as the circumstances seemed 
to require.’ 

*• See Parh'amentaiy Papers of 1876, No. 2, pp. 26-29, 42, 97, 
and No. 3, pp. 47 , 62. 
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In a subsequent despatch Lord Derby returned to 
the subject, as follows : — 

‘ His Excellency [Count Beust] reminded me that 
at our lost meeting he had expressly said that the 
object of the Austro-Hungariau demarche vis-a-ins of 
the Porte was not firiendly counsel only, but to obtain 
a definite promise that the reforms the Austrian 
Government advocated should be really carried into 
effect. That the Sublime Porte should enter into an 
explicit engagement towards the guaranteeing Powers 
to cany ont the reforms in question and give a written 
])romise to that effect, without which the Cabinets 
would not succeed in pacifying the disturbed districts. 
His Excellency added that I doubtless remembered 
that the Eussian Ambassador had expressed to me the 
intention of his Government to elicit a similar written 
engagement from the Porte. Count Beust stated that 
he had been informed by telegraph on the 24th instant 
that France and Italy had unreservedly acceded to tlfis 
view, and that his Excellency could hardly lay too 
much stress on the disappointment which his Govern- 
ment would experience if the British Government 
disagreed in this point.’ ^ 

Sir H. Elliot, for once, gave good advice. Writing 
to Lord Derby on January 17, 1876, he says of the 
Andrassy Note, that ‘ the proposals with which it con- 
cludes, if put into an id^c insti-uction to the repre- 
sentatives here (which is understood to be what is in- 
tended) would, in my opinion, be accepted by the 
Sorte without much difficulty.’ * 

‘ Which is understood to be what is intended.’ In- 
tended by whom ? By all the Great Powers, except 

• Parlian^eutuy Papen of 1876, No. 2, pp. 91-2. 

* Ibid. p. 101. 
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England. Identic action among the Powers is just 
what Lord Derby has striven, with such fell success, to 
prevent, from the opening of the diplomatic campaign 
till now. Lord Derby, in the first place, applied his 
powers of destructive criticism to tlie Andrassy Note, 
and picked it to pieces con amove. Por instance, one 
of the reforms which Lord Salisbury considered most 
essential was that a part of the revenue raised by 
taxation should be applied to the local wants of the 
distiict which contributed it. This was accordingly 
])Ut forward promineutly in the programme of the 
Conference. It is also one of the marked features of 
the Andrassy Note. But Lord Derby objected to it. 
He thought it ‘ might have a most serious efiect in 
impeding the execution of those public works and 
other measures of general utility [where are they?] 
upon which the improvement of the condition of the 
population depends.’ ^ In fact, when the Conference 
nl^t, the Turkish Plenipotentiaries found themselves 
supplied with a full annouiy of arguments against all 
its proposals out of the previous despatches of Lord 
Derby. 

Having thus damaged, as well ns he could, the 
Andrassy Note, he ‘instructed Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople to confine his representations 
in giving a general support to Count Andrassy’s pro- 
posals to oral communications.’ ^ 

The Porte was in ecstasies, as it well might be, at 
the adroit w'ay in which Lord Derby had checkmated 
the diplomatic intervention of the other PoweiA 
‘Easchid Pasha,’ says Sir H. Elliot, ‘has expressed 
the most lively satisfaction at the tenour of the instruo- 

* Parliamentary Papers of 1876, No. 2, p. 95. 

* Ihid. p. 98. 
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tions that your Lordship is forwarding to me, of 
which I communicated to him the telegraphic sum- 
mary.’ i 

The Porte, thus assured of Lord Derby’s sympathy, 
accepted the Andrassy Note in a general way, and 
issued an Iradd of reforms, which, fortified by Lord 
Derby’s active support, it took care to keep in the safe 
region of abstract promises. But though Lord Derby 
had no heart in the matter, caring only, as far as one 
can judge from his despatches, to bear Turkey safe 
through her diplomatic troubles, the other Powers were 
thoroughly in earnest, and the Berlin Memorandum 
was the consequence. The reception given to that 
document in England is one of the most hi^iliating 
chapters in tliis controversy. Lord Derby had at last 
exalted the horn of John BuH, and we were all singing 
* Eule Britannia ’ at the top of our voices. The British 
Lion, after years of humiliation, had at length whisked 
up his drooping tail, bearded the Eussian bear, afld 
sent him grunting back to his snows and forests. The 
alliance of the three Emperors was dissolved, and 
Austria, Ei’ance, and Italy were delivered, by an un- 
wonted display of British pluck and diplomatic wisdom, 
from the bondage of the two imperious and Imperial 
chancellors. The last point was particularly insisted 
upon. Foreign Correspondents assured us that Austria 
and France and Italy had ^ven a reluctant consent to 
the Berlin Memorandum and were now sincerely 
grateful to England for the death-blow which slie had 
dealt it. The Blue Book tells a different story, as I 
diall show presently. Meanwhile let us see what the 
Berlin Memorandum really proposed and what Lord 
Derby said in reply. Short as is the interval which 
‘ Faxliamentary Papers of 18/6, No. 2, p. 105. 
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separates us iu lime from those two documents, we are 
divided from them by a whole ocean of thought and 
feeling, and most persons have consequently forgotten, 
not only their general character, but also their bearing 
on subsequent events. 

The Berlin Memorandum was received by Lord 
Derby on the 15th of last May. No document that 
I have ever read appears to me more genuine in its 
purpose, more solemn in its tone, more straightfor- 
ward in its intentions, or more free from any sem- 
blance of arriere pensee. The proposals contained in 
the Memorandum are five in number, namely, — 

1. That the Turkish Government should fuinish 
materials for rebuilding the dwelliiig-honses andchurches 
of the houseless and ruined refugees from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and give them at the same time means of 
subsistence ‘ till they could support themselves by their 
own labour.’ The limitation is important, as we shall 
sd6 presently. 

2. That the Turkish Commissioner appointed to 
distribute this aid should take counsel witli the Mixed 
Commission provided for by the Andrassy Note. 

3. That, ‘ in order to avoid any collision,’ the Turk- 
ish troops should be concentrated ‘on some points to be 
agreed upon,’ ‘ at least until excitement had subsided.’ 

4. ‘ Christians as well os Mussulmans should retain 
their arms.’ 

5. ‘ The Consuls or Delegates of the Powers shall 
keep a watch over the application of the reforms in 
general, and on the steps relative to the repatriation im 
particular.’ 

‘ If, however,’ the Memorandum goes on to say, 
‘tlie armistice were to expire without the efforts of 
the Powers being successful in attaining the end they 
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have in view, the throe Imperial Courts are of opinion 
that it would become necessary to supplement their 
diplomatic action by the sanction of an agreement with 
a view to such efficacious measures as might appear 
to be demanded in the interest of general peace.^ 

On the same day on which Lord Derby received 
the Berlin Memorandum he also received a despatch 
from the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg in which 
occur these words : — 

‘ I feel persuaded that the predominant wish of the 
Emperor Alesauder is to maintain peace, and that his 
policy in regard to Eastern affaira is perfectly disinter- 
ested, and that his sole object is to aid in pacifying the 
insurgent- provinces of Turkey and in maintaining the 
Ottoman Empire.’ ® 

That the French and Italian Goveniments shared 
this conviction as to the honest and pacific intentions 
of the Emperor of Russia w evident from the fact of 
their having telegraphed at once their adhesion to t!lie 
Berlin Memorandum.® Lord Derby, on the contrary, 
not only refused the assent of England to the Memo- 
randum, but supplied the Porte with a series of argu- 
ments against it. He communicated it at once to the 
Turkish Ambassador, with a stream of his usual de- 
structive criticism. And on the very day on which it 
reached him he wrote a despatch to Lord Odo Russell, 
of Avhich it is worth while to quote the leading points. 
He objected to the Porte being asked to give any help 
to the returning refugees on three grounds. First, it 
i would cost a large sum of money, which the Porte did 
not possess and could not borrow.’ Secondly, it would 

be UT^ust to make the Porte ‘ responsible for repairing 

• 

> Pai-liameDtory Papera of 1876, No. 3, pp. 140-1. 

* IbW. p. 143. • Ibid. p. 151. 
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destruction which had been, in the main, the work of 
the insurgents themselves.’ Thirdly, it ‘ would be little 
betteir than a system of indiscriminate almsgiving,’ which 
‘ would prove utterly demoralising to any countiy.’ 

As to the first of these objections, the criticisms of 
the Austrian and French Governments appear un- 
answerable. The latter reminded Lord Derby that 
the demand to which he objected amounted to no 
more than ‘ only urging the complete fulfilment of an 
engagement which the Porte had already entered into.’ 
ITie former made the pertinent observation that the 
pixwecution of the war, which necessarily resulted frem 
Lord Derby’s rejectiou of the proposed armistice, would 
be likely to cost the Porte more than the aid demanded 
for the returning refugees. None of tlie Powers con- 
descended to notice Lord Derby’s ‘ indiscriminate alms- 
giving' objection, which carefully evaded the explicit 
reservation of the Berlin Memorandum, that aid should 
only be given till such time as the refugees ‘ could sup- 
port themselves by their own labour.' It seems hardly 
worthy of England's Secretary for Foreign AffoirB to 
have urged, iu a question of European policy, on 
objection which would hardly be entertained in an 
ordinary begging case by the Secretaiy of the Mendi- 
citySociety. Lord Derby declared a few weeks afler- 
waixls, and has lately repented, that he had not 
* anything to unsay that he had said in the past.' Is 
it still his opinion, then, that the destruction of churches 
and houses in the insurgent districts was ‘ in the main 
the work of the insurgents themselves ' ? 

The second article in the Berlin Memorandum was 
rejected by Lord Derby because it would infi'ing^ the 
authority of the Sultan. 

To the proposal of an armistice he objected because 
it might interfere with the military plans of the Porte. 
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But perhaps the must extraoi’diuary objection of all 
is that which Lord Derby made to the proposah that 
the Christian as well as tlie Mussulman population 
should be allowed to retain their arms. ‘ If the in- 
surgents were to return armed to meet the Mussul- 
mans, also retaining their arms, a collision w^ould be 
inevitable.’ So Lord Derby avoids the ‘ collision ’ by 
letting loose the armed Mussulmans to fall upon and 
slaughter in cold blood the unarmed and unresisting 
Christians I And this in spite of the following passage 
in a despatch from the British Ambassador at Vienna : 
— ‘ Count Beust having also stated that your Lordship 
disapproved the proposal that the Christians should re- 
tain their arms, his Excellency [Andrassy] answered 
that the Christians would prefer the disarming of tite 
Mussulmans ; but as it would be impossible, witliout 
serious disturbance, to apply such a measure to men 
who had been accustomed to wear arms from their 
childhood, the only way of establishing equality 
between the tw'o populations would be to extend the 
right to do so to Christians.’ ^ 

Here then, in substance, is Lord Derby’s famous 
reply to the Berlin Memorandum ; a reply which was 
greeted "with acclamations of praise for its courage and 
wisdom. Its courage, I admit, cannot easily be over- 
rated. Its wisdom may be read in the light of the 
conflagrations which followed in Bosnia, in Bulgaria, 
and in Servia, and which England’s rejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum liad no small share in kindling. 

. The next point in my review is the impression 
made on the other great Powers by England’s unex- 
pected defection. We were assured at the time, by 
the usual organs of information, that all the Powers, 
• Pni-liaraentnry Papers of 1876, No. 3, pp. 176-7. 
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with the single exception of Biisaia, were- truly gratefiil 
to England for having checkmated the diplomatic craft 
of Prince Gortchakoff. Austria had not courage to 
resist his pressure. France and Italy would not have 
been so ready to telegraph their adhesion if they had 
known that England intended to stand aloof, and they 
were now thankful for the door of escape which Lord 
Derby’s reply had opened for them. As for Prussia, 
she was under certain obligations to Russia for her 
friendliness during the Franco-German war; but 
Prince Bismarck was no doubt heartily glad that Eng- 
land had defeated a policy for which he had no par- 
ticular affection. 

I appeal to tlie memory of my readers as to 
whether I have not given a tine representadpu of the 
state of opinion which prevailed during the public dis- 
cussions of the Berlin Memorandum, Yet it is an 
opinion which has not one shred of evidence to sup- 
pcg-t it from the first page to the last of the Blue Books. 
Russia observed a dignified silence. But the other 
Powers were urgent in their regret at the refusal of the 
English Government to co-operate with tliem, and in 
their hope that it would reconsider its determination. 

‘ Prince Bismarck admitted that the several articles 
of the Memorandum vrere open to discussion, and 
’ might be modified according to circumstances, and 
that he, for one, would willingly entertain any im- 
provement her Majesty’s Government might have to 
propose ; but he greatly regretted that her Majesty’s 
Government had not felt able to give a general suppoij 
to the principle of the plan submitted to them by the 
Northern Powers, and agreed to by France and Italy, 
and had felt obliged to withdraw from the cordial 
understanding so ha}ipily established between the six 
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Great Powers iu regard to the pacification of the 
Herzegovina.’ Five cla3’8 later ‘His Excellency re- 
newed the expression of the regret the German 
Government felt at the inability of her Majesty’s 
Government to support the policy of tlie five Great 
Powers at Constantinople.’ 

The Due Decazes ‘ again expressed his sm’prise and 
regret at the refusal of her Majesty’s Government to 
join in the new proposals of the three Imperial 
Courts.’ Two days later the Due Decazes told our 
representative in Paris ‘ that in view of the regrettable 
difference in the matter of this Memorandum which 
had arisen on the part of England, he had addressed 
a pressing appeal {ime demarche instante) to the 
English Cabinet.’ 

The Duke added ‘that the Austrian Charg 4 
d’ Affaires called upon him after Prince Hohenlohe’s de- 
parture, and informed him that he was instructed to 
say that Count Andrassy would try to retard the in- 
tended step at Constantinople if the Due Decazes could 
see some chance of indudug England to draw nearer 
to the views of the other Powers, at least as to the 
armistice.’ 

The Italian Minister ‘repeated the regret which 
he had already expressed at this decision, adding that 
he hoped at all events her Majesty’s Government 
would consent to advise the Porte to accept the 
armistice ; and if they could not join in recommend- 
ing the other measures, that they would at least say 
nothing which might be an encoiuragement to die 
Turkish Government to reject them. If the Turkish 
Government did not fed that they would be supported 
by England in dedining to accept the proposals, he 
had some hope that they might agree to them ... He 
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was firmly conviuceci that Russia had no ambitious 
vieWs at this moment, and that she was sincerely de- 
sirous for a termination of the insun'eotion If 

the present proposals were not accepted, some more 
decisive measures would become necessary.’ 

Austria held the same language. Count Andrassy 
urged that England should, at all events, not satisfy 
herself with giving a blank refusal to the propositions 
of the Berlin Memorandum ; that she should at least 
agree to recommend an armistice, or make suggestions 
of her own. And he concluded with a serious warning, 
as to the consequences likely to result from the Turks 
believing that they had the countenance of England in 
rejecting the Berlin Memorandum. 

The Ottoman Government was not slow to follow 
the initiative of Lord Derby. Ilis hostile criticism of 
the Berlin Memorandum, which is dated May 15, was 
communicated to Musurus Pasha on May 16 ; and on 
May 21 Easchid Pasha despatched to the capitals of the 
Great Powers the Porte’s rejection of the Berlin Memo- 
randum. The Turkish Minister follows the line of ar- 
gument traced out for him by Lord Derby, and is 
particularly unctuous as to the impolicy of allowing the 
Christisms to carry arms in the midst of an armed 
Mussulman population. ‘ Such a course of action would 
be equivalent to giving free scope to every evil nature, 
and to render the conflict unending.’ No doubt the 
conflict would end much sooner, as the tragedy of 
Batak has proved, if the Christians in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina had nothing but their bare breasts witk 
:which to oppose the bullets and bayonets of the Turks. 

. The French Minister of Foreign Afiairs made one 
,more effort, to persuade the English Government to 
‘ reconsider their decision,’ so ‘ that England might., 

H H 
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after all, renounce her present isolation, and thus a 
concert of the six Powers might still be obtained.’ ' 

To all these remonstrances and appeals Lord Derby 
turned a deaf ear. He would do nothing himself, nor 
allow anybody else to do anything. ‘I told Count 
Beust that I had no plan to propose.’ ‘ I was certainly 
not prepared to draw up a constitution in detail for the 
Turkish Provinces.’ (Nobody had asked him to do 
anything of the kind.) Would he then agree to a 
Conference? inquired the French Government. ‘I 
replied that I saw no objection to a Conference in prin- 
ciple, but that I thought it would be useless without a 
basis ; ’ and a basis Lord Derby would not take the re- 
sponsibility of suggesting. The simple truth is that 
the other Great Powers were sohdtous for the wehare 
of the oppressed Christians in Turkey, and lord Derby 
reserved all his sympathy for their Mahometan oppres- 
sors. This comes out in two of his despatches to Sir 
H. EUiot, d propoa of the Berlin Memorandum. He 
assured the British Ambassador that ‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government would not assume the responsibility of 
advising the Porte, who must be guided by what 
they thought best, after due consideration, for Ihe wel- 
fare of the Ottoman Empire.’ ‘ 1 have to point out to 
your Excellency,’ he writes to Sir H. Elliot on May 19,, 
‘ that her Majesty’s Government have, since the out- 
break of the insurrection in Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina, djeprecaied the diplomatic action of the other Powers 
in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire' He wishes the 
iPorte, however, to understand the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Government, ‘ that the gravity of the situation 
has arisen in a great measiun from the weakness and 
^ apathy of the Porte in dealing with the insurrection in 
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its earlier stages,’ as well as from the ‘ neglect of ordi- 
nary principles of good government.’ ^ 

* It is but justice to Lord Derby’s colleagues to state 
that he communicated his rejection of the Berlin 
Memorandum to the representatives of the Great 
Powers without consulting the Cabinet, with the ex- 
ception, I presume, of the Prime Minister. He con- 
sulted them afterwards ; but they had been virtually 
committed to his policy in the interval. And, moreover, 
it is impossible that men who have charge of great 
empires, like Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon, or 
of laborious departments, like Mr. Gathorne Hardy and 
Mr. Cross, can find time to master, on an emergency, 
the details of diplomatic con'espondence. They must 
leave a large margin of discretion to the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary, who ought, therefore, to bear 
the brunt of blame. 

We now come to the Conference at Constantinople, 
where the state of affairs is as follows ; — On one side 
are Bussia, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, all agreed 
upon three points : first, that the true origin of the 
disturbances in Turkey is the atrocious misgovem- 
ment of the Porte; secondly, that some measure of 
self-government for the disturbed provinces is a sine 
qud non of peace ; tliirdly, that the promises of the 
Turkish Government are absolutely valueless, and that 
consequently coercion, in some shape or another, is 
essential. This is what the Blue Books reveal with an 
affluence of evidence. Let the following examples 
sufflce : — * • 

In the end of August the Italian Government pro- 

' See Parliaimentary Papers of 1876, No. 8, pp. 152, 174, 177, 
178, 186, 187, 188, 191, 192, 193. 
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posed to that of Austria that tlie Powers, having for- 
mulated their demands, should present them fo a 
Collective Note to Turkey. On hearing of this, 'Sir 
Henry Elliot telegraphed in hot haste to Lord Derby 
that he ‘ thinks the Italian'proposal of a Collective Note 
very objectionable.’ ^ Lord Salisbury, on his way to 
Constantinople, had an interview ‘ with Signor Melegari, 
the Italian Minister for Foreign ASairs, and discussed 
.with him the present grave state of affairs in the East. 
TTih Excellency began by emphatically expressing the 
opinion that the conscience of Christendom would not 
be satisfied unless efiective guarantees were provided for 
the better government of the Christian populations of 
Turkey, , . . His Excellency went on to express the 
opinion, upon which he insisted with much force, that 
the action of the Powers ought not to be derived from, 
or limited by, the Treaty of Paris.’ * 

In the end of September Eussia proposed coercion 
in the following form : the occupation of Bosnia by an 
Austrian force ; of Bulgaria by a Eussian force ; and 
the entrance of the united fleets of the Powers into the 
Bosphorus. Prince Gortchakoff expressed his belief 
that the mere ‘ threat of taking tliese measures ’ would 
be sufficient, provided only that the Powers acted 
together, and the Porte thus saw that they meant 
business. Prince GortchakoflT also informed Lord 
Derby, through Count Schouvaloff, that if England 
considered that ‘ the entry of the united fleets into the 
Bosphorus would be preferable alone, and sufficient for 
the object in view, the’ Eussian Government were ready 
to consent to this course, and would abstain from 
makii^ the two other propositions mentioned above.’ * 

' Blue Books of 1877, No. 1, p. 91. 

* Hid. No. 2, p. 19. • Ibid. pp. 317-8. 
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The policy of ordering the united fleets into the 
Bosphorus was cordially approved by Count Andrassy 
and his representative held the same language to Lord 
Derby in London. ‘ It is not sufiicient,’ he said, ‘ to- 
obtain the conclusion of . on armistice. It becomes 


of the highest importance that conditions of peace 
should be agreed upon -without delay by the Powers, 
and enforced hy them on the Porte' ‘With regard 
to the Provinces themselves, Count Andrassy thinks 
that the reforms promised before the war should 
be carried into eflect in their fullest extent, and that 
guarantees should be provided for their due execution.’ 
The German Government also agreed, ‘ and -were even 
‘ disposed to advocate larger concessions to the insuigent 
provinces in the direction of autonomy.’ .than Lord 
Derby had dreamt of, or relished. ‘ M. de'^^ulbw,* says 
the British Charg4 d’Affaires at Berlin, ‘ again referred 
to the necessity of effectively providing for the future 
df the Christian populations ; and, if I mistake not, 
M. de Bulow is in favour of making larger concessions 
in the direction of autonomy. His last words to me 
on this occasion were ; “ Some radical measiu'es must 


be taken to rescue these poor people irom their 
wretched condition.” ’ ® We have already seen how 
earnest the French Government was in advocating the 
same policy. 

Lord Derby, on the other hand, confined himself to 
the congenial task of picking holes in every proposal 
presented to him, and offered a steady resistance to eveiy 
suggestion of coercion, whether moral or physical.' 
Once indeed, towards the end of last September, he 
allowed himself to hint at coercion ; but he dropped it,v 


' Blue Books of 1877, No. 1, pp. 406, 472. 
' » im. p. 305. 
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like a hot chestnut, and we never hear of it again. ‘ I 
had never fiiiled to intimate,’ he writes to Sir H. Elhot, 
‘ that an effective reform of the administration of tte 
disturbed Provinces, with securities for its proper 
execution, was a condition on which the mediating 
Powers must insist as necessary to a full and satisfactory 
padffcation.’ ' What meaning Lon.1 Derby attaches to 
the word ‘ insist,’ it is difficult to conceive. The only 
thing which he ‘ insisted ’ on in the Conference was 
that tlie English Plenipotentiary should ‘ insist ’ on 
nothing at all. 

The Conference held its first meeting on December 
21. On December 22 Lord Derby wrote a despatch to 
Lord Salisbury (which would not reach Constantinople 
before the beginning of January), in which he told 
him ‘ that her Majesty’s Government had decided that 
England will not assent to, or assist in, coercive mea- 
sures, military or naval, against tlie Porte.’* This 
most important piece of information, which would reach 
Lord Salisbury some ten or twelve days after the Con- 
ference was opened, was communicated to the Turkish 
Government, behind Lord Salisbiuy’s back, two days 
before the Conference was opened. As this point has 
been involved -in some conhision, I shall state the facts, 
as they appear in the Blue Book. 

On January 8 Lord Derby wrote a despatch to 
Lord Salisbury, in which he says: — ‘The Turkish 
Ambasaador left with me on the 24th ultimo the tele- 
gram from Safvet Pasha, of which I enclose a copy. 
Hs Excellency did not inform me of the text of the 
communication from him to his Government, of which 
mention is made in it.’ The telegram is as follows : * 

' Bine Books of 1877, No. 1, p. 295. 

* Bine Book No. 2, p. 56. » md. p. 182. 
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‘ I have read it to the Grand Vizier. His Highness . 
received this communication with deep gratitude, and 
be^ you to express to His Excellency Lord Derby his 
acknowledgments. You will explain to his Lordship, 
in the name of the Grand VizieT, that the Sublime 
Forte reckons more than ever on the kind support of 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty, under the 
difficult circumstances we are passing through. The 
great wisdom and spirit of justice which distinguish the 
eminent Minister who directs with such loyalty the 
foreign relations of England form a sure guarantee for 
us, that he will gladly give us a new proof of his kind- 
ness and valued fnendship.’ ^ 

The question is, what called forth this strong ex-, 
pression of gratitude un the part of Mldhat Pasha — , - 
gratitude which was so urgent that it must needs be’ 
telegraphed ? Lord Derby frankly owns that he does 
not know what message Musurus Fasha had sent which 
elicited this grateful response. But it is dear what he 
thought at the time. In giving an account of the 
inddent to Lord Salisbury on January 8, he says : — ' 

* I noticed subsequently the expression used in the 
telegram, that “the Sublime Forte counts more than 
ever on the friendly support of her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in the difficult circumstances through 
which Turkey is passing.” Being anxious to avoid the 
possibility of any misconception as to the line of policy 
followed by her Majesty’s Government, I addressed a 
private note to his Excellency, reminding him that 
in an unofficial conversation which had taken place 
between us on the 19th ultimo, I had informed him 
that., although her Majesty’s Government did not 
themsdves meditate or threaten the employment of 
' Blue Book No. 2, p, 62. 
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active measures of coercion in the event of the pro- 
posals of the Powers being refused by the Porte,' yet 
that Turkey must not look to England for assistance'or 
protection if that refiisal resulted in a war with other 
countries.’^ 

It is evident from this that, when Lord Derby’s 
memory was fresh, he connected the telegram of thanks 
from the Porte with the all-important information com- 
municated to Musurus Pasha on Dec. 19, namely, that 
England did not meditate coercion in the event of 
the Porte refusing the proposals of the Conference. 
The Duke of Ai^yll, however, having made a point of 
Safvet Pasha’s telegram, in his speech in the House of 
Lords on Eeb. 20, Lord Derby consulted Musurus 
Pasha, who told him diat the telegram had nothing to 
do with politics, being in fact only an acknowledgment, 
on the part of Midhat Pasha, of some kind expressions 
which Lord Derby had used a propos of Midhat’s ap- 
pointment to the Grand Yiaership. So that "we are t® 
believe that Musurus Pasha went to the trouble and 
expense of telegraphing Lord Derby’s kind expressions, 
spoken in an ‘ unofficial conversation,’ but that he did 
not think it Avorth while to telegraph the infinitely 
more important communication about coercion. I 
don’t believe that Musurus Pasha could have been so 
neglectful of the duties of his office. It is of course 
possible that he sent Lord Derby’s kind expressions 
also ; but it would be doing him an injustice to suppose 
that he did not telegraph the welcome intelligence as 
te England’s not sanctioning coerdon. We are there- 
. fore left to our own private judgment as to which item 
- of nev^s elicited Midhat’s efiuEdve thanks. I have no 
doubt. 


* Blue Book No. 2, p. 182. 
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But the important point, after all, is, that Lord 
Berby informed the Turkish Ambassador in London, 
two 'days before the Conference met, and two weeks 
before he informed Lord Salisbury, that Turkey had 
nothing to fear from England if she chose to reject 
the proposals of the Conference. Of that there is no 
doubt, for Lord Derby has himself confessed it. So 
nervous, indeed, was Lord Derby lest Lord Salisbury 
should put too much force into, his arguments, that 
he wrote to him again on January 13 : ‘ But having 
reference to the Conference breaking up without result, 
it will be necessary to avoid all appearance of menace, 
and to hold no language that can be construed as 
pledging her Majesty’s Government to enforce those pro- 
posals at a later date.’ ^ He had previonsly told the 
French Ambassador that he need not look for any sup- 
port from the English Cabinet ‘ in measures of coercion 
against Turkey ’ ; ® and he steadily refused to sanction 
the presentation of any identic Note or Protocol to the 
Porte on the part of the Plenipotentiaries.® The more 
attenuated, too, the programme of the Conference 
became, the more pleased was Lord Derby.* 

In short, Lord Salisbury’s mission was doomed to 
failure from the first. It is to Lord Derby, even more 
^ than to Midhat Pasha, that the ill success of the Con- 
ference must be attributed. It is impossible to read 
the Blue Books without seeing that if Lord Salisbury 
had been left to himself he would have succeeded with- 
out much difficulty in overcoming the obstinacy of the 
Porte. But ‘ the &and Vizier believed he could “ counI 
upon the assistance of Lord Derby and Lord Beacon^ 
fidd.” ’ ® And he had exc^ent reasons for his belief. 

* * Blue Book No. 2, p. 261. * Ibid. p. 136. 

* Ibid. pp. 21, 54, 183. * Ibid. p. 183. » Ibid. p. 183. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that from the commence- 
ment of the insurrection in tlie Herzegovina till now, 
Lord Beacousfield and Lord Derby have devoted all 
their ingenuity and all their ability to prevent, as Lord 
Derby has candidly avowed, any ‘ diplomatic interven- 
tion of other Powers in the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire.’ They have objected to and secured the de- 
feat of every proposal which would really better the 
condition of the Christians of Turkey, and have plainly 
declared their intention * to do no more than state to 
the Turkish Government, if their opinion was asked, 
that they [the Turks] had better follow the policy 
which they thought most consistent with their own 
interests.’^ 

Por my part, I do not see why the Conservative 
party should not settle this question as well as the 
Liberals. And I have no doubt that they would settle 
it if they could only manage to send Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Derby on a few weeks’ leave of absence. The 
tone of the rest of the Cabinet is in quite a different 
key from that of the Premier and Foreign Secretary. 
While these hold their present posts I despair of what 
would otherwise be easy — a peaceful solution of the 
Eastern Question. * The English Government has in- 
^ terfered,’ said a Turkish official two years ago, when . 
he was threatened with Lord Derby^s wrath ; ■ ‘ the 
English Government has interfered ; but the English 
Government is only like a drum — skin and wind.’ ® We 
have had too much of the ‘ skin and wind ’ diplomacy 
bf Lord Derby during the past eighteen mont^ and I 

‘ FaTliaiTnantery Papers of 1876, STo. 3, p. 193. Cf. p. 236 
(No. 390) and p. 188. 

* Correspondence on Religions Persecntion in Turkey, No. 5, 

p. 28. 
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'wish I could think that a more robust policy were 
likely to take its place. 

My task is done. I wish I had more time and 
ability to do it better justice. But my &cts are genuine, 
and they need no graces of literary orn am ent to com-, 
mend them to the reader’s attention. They are 
eloquent 'with the pathos of unutterable woe. I am 
sorry if I have used language of undue warmth in 
any part of this volume. I confess I feel strongly on. 
the subject. The miseries of the Eayalis of Turkey 
have haunted me like a nightmare since my visit to 
the East. I have now before my mind the image of a 
Bosnian refugee, who, after relating the tale of outrage 
which drove him from his home, said, in a tone of 
despair, and with a look of unspeakable an guish on his 
fiice: ‘And England will not let us be free.’ Yes; 
that is the saddest reflection of all to an Englishman. 
England not only -will not help to deliver the victims 
of Turkish cruelty and lust, but she uses her vast in- 
fluence to paralyze the action of those who would gladly 
set them free. And all for ‘ British interests.’ Millions 
of human beings must continue to live in a state of foul 
and cruel slavery, lest peradventure any harm should 
accrue to British interests. ‘ Shall I not visit for these 
things, saith the Lord? and shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this ? ’ Surely it might be 
worth while trying whether, even in this case also, 
honesty might not be the best policy. India is the great 
bugbear. Now what is our danger in India ? Is it nolP 
the possibility of another mutiny P And what so likely 
to prevent any attempt of that kind as a cordial under- 
stan'ding between England and Bussia? It is .in the 
antagonism of these two Powers that the disaflected 
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"would see their chance of success ; and in their union 
the hopelessness of an insurrection. Writing on the 
state of Central Asia in 1870, General Kaufinann says : 
‘ There is reason to believe that the excited feeling 
which at this moment exists in the Khanates of Central 
Asia, bordering on our frontier, partly arises from the 
conviction which prevails throughout these countries, 
and more especially among the Afghans, that oAving to 
an implacable hatred of one another, the Eussians and 
English must sooner or later come to blows in Asia.’ 

What madness wantonly to foster such a feeling 
among the tribes of Asia, as so many among us are 
doing by a stupid policy of groundless suspicion ! Eng- 
land and Eussia are, of all Powers, the two which ought, 
on grounds of self-interest alone, to be most closely 
united. What a prospect such a union av ould open out 
for the future of Asia, "with all its undeveloped re- 
sources ! Our Indian trade would probably receive 
such development as would enable even politJfcal 
economists to dispense with the 7,000,000/. Avhich we 
derive from the iniquitous traffic in opium. 

It is thought by some that our Mussulman subjects 
in India would resent, perhaps in a practical Avay, any 
union between Eussia and England haAung for its object 
the coercaon of the Porte. But Avhere is the proof. 
Eussia is also a great Mussulman PoAver ; and Avhen 
has that fact ever hindered her from pursuing Avhate\'er 
policy seemed to her good in Turkey ? It is the policy 
of humouring the Porte, and accepting affronts from 
4t which w^e should not endure from any Great Power, 
that is really likely to encourage disaffection among 
our Mahometan population in India. The Mussulmans 
of Eussia look up Avith increased awe to the White 
Czar Avho is not afraid to bully the aultan of Constan- 
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tinople. It was after our lavish expenditiu’e of blood 
and tt-easure on behalf of die Sultan in the Crimea 
that'the Mussulmans of India rose up in mutiny against 
us. Our being obliged to help the Sultan induced the 
belief that England was not so powerful as she seemed. 
It may suit Young Bengal to send to England ad- 
dresses based on arguments obligingly supplied to 
them by some organs in the London press. The hict is, 
tlie Mussulmans find themselves outstripped everywhere 
in the battle of life by the cleverer and more subtle 
Hindoo. The Mussulmans are going gradually to the wall 
in the general competition ; and they do not like it. 
Under these circumstances, it was a godsend to them 
to learn from English newspapers that they were still 
an important political power — so poweiftil as to be able 
to paralyze England’s diplomacy in Europe. The 
sooner we dispel this delusion the better for both sides. 
Let perfect justice be done to the Mussulmans of India ; 
but the moment any of them attempt to dictate Eng- 
land’s policy in Europe, they ought to be told, with all 
courtesy but very decidedly, to mind their own busi- 
ness. 

While I am writing the air is full of rumours of 
peace. There can be no peace till coercion is applied 
to Turkey. The man who still believes in the possi- 
bility of the Porte spontaneously improving the con- 
dition of the Eayidis is past the pale of argument. He 
is a monomaniac, and must be left in his delu^on. 
But those who have no Mth in Turkish reforms— what 
do tiiey hope to gain by giving Tm’key longer rope foj 
self-destruction ? England enjoys a commanding posi- 
tion just now, if Lord Derby only knew how to ^se it. 
The other Great Powers suspect and check each other, 
and Lord Derby might dictate his own policy, if he had 
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any policy to dictate, in the sure confidence that he 
could carry his point. It may not, almost certainly will 
not, be so a few months hence. And in the meacrtime 
the golden moments are slipping past, and Lord Derby 
remains faithful to- his policy of negative criticism and 
languid inaction. Having succeeded in making Eng- 
land odious, he seems now in a fair way to make her 
ridiculous in addition. The childish game of ‘ Let us 
pretend,’ which he is playing with General Ignatieff, is 
surely one of the most humiliating exhibitions of diplo- 
matic imbecility that can be found in the history of 
Eng lidi politics. It proves, among other things, that 
Lord Derby has never seriously cared to ameliorate 
the condition of the Christians of Turkey, except as a 
means to strengthen Ottoman rule. Encouraged, ap- 
parently, by the present lull in English feeling, he has 
gone back to the policy of last summer, and is, to 
speak the plain truth, employing all the influence and 
resources of England for the purpose of securing toihe 
Turks an absolute impunity, in the event of their re- 
newing the Bulgarian massacres. The Eussian army is 
at this moment the only check on Turkish brutality, 
and to remove that check is to encourage a repetition 
of the horrors of Batak. Will the people of T^glnnd 
accept the responability of so great a crime ? H not, 
they must speak at once in tones which shall convince 
Lorf Derby, once for all, that ‘his employers’ — to 
quote his own phrase — do not mean to be trMed with. 
Lord Derby is just now the only obstacle to peace, 
^or peace can only be secured by granting adminis- 
trative autonomy to the disturbed provinces, and the 
Porte will not grant administrative autonomy without 
coercion. The mere threat of coerrion, as was proved 
in 1861, would bring Turkey on her knees in a 
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moment, and war would be avoided. Lord Derby’s 
policy, on the other hand, makes war absolutely cer- 
taia«within the year — probably within a few weeks — 
and, in addition, leaves Eussda mistress of the situa- 
tion. I have not the fear of Russia that some have ; 
but, if Bussia is bent on mischief, certainly Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Derby have played her game 
with a degree of skill which even General Igiiatieff 
could not have surpassed. 
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netism and Magpie-CiystallicAction; 
including Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
John T\-ndall, F.R.S. With 6 
Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. 14J. 

Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in the domain of Roi- 
diant Heat By John Tynd.all, 
F.R.S. With 2 Plates and 31 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. ifir. 

Six Lectures on Light, 

delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, Plate, and 59 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, yr. 6 it. 

Notes of a Course of Nine 

Lectures on Light, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. Crown Svo. 11. sewed, or 
IX. 6 tl. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of 

Seven Lectures on Electrical Phe- 
nomena and Theories^ delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By John Tyn- 
dall, F.RS. Crown Svo. ix. sewed, 
or tx. 6 tl. cloth. 

J *■ 

A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. iox. 6 d. 

Elements^ Treatise on 

the Wave-Theory of Light. By 
H. Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. lox. 6 A 
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Text-Books of Science, 

Mechanical and Physical, adapted for 
the use of Artisans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. Small 
Sto. with Woodcuts, &c. 

Anderson's Strength of Materials, 3r. 6 d. 
Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, 31. 6t/. 
Barry’s Raiiway Appliances,* 3r. 6 J. 
Bloxam’s Metals y. &i 
Goodeve's Mechanics, y. 6 d. 

— Mechanism, y. &/. 

Griffin's Algebra & Trigonometry, 3/6. 
Jenkin’s Electricity & Magnetism, 3, '6. 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat, y. 6 d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic, 3r. €</. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 2s. 61/. 
Fteece& SivewrighPs Telegraphy, 3'G. 
Shelley's Workshop Appliances, 3f 6 if. 

Thomd's Structural and Physiological 
Botany, 6r. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Analysis, 4s. 6d. 

Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 
pnee y. (ul. 

Tilden’s Systematic Chemistry, 31. Grf. 
Unwin’s Machine Design, 3r. di/. 
Watson’s Plane & Solid Geometry, 3/6. 

*** Other Text-Books, in continuation of 
this Series, in active preparation. 

The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals. By Kiciiard Owen, 
F.R.S. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 
vols. Svo. ,£'3. ly. 6</. 

Kirby and Spence’s In- 
troduction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. 
Crown Svo. Sr. 

Light Science for Leisure 

Hours; Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natuml Phenomena, &c. 
Bit R. A. Proctor, B.A. a vols. 
crown Svo. Js. 6d. each. 

Hornes^ without Hands ; 

a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed aeeording to their 
Principle of Construction. By the Rev. 
J. C. WooiJ, M.A. With about 140 
Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 14J. 
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Strange Dwellings ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without Hands.’ 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood# M.A. With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. is. « 

Insects at Home ; a Popu- 
lar Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. Svo. ■ 
price 14s. 

Insects Abroad ; being 

Popular Account of Forcigii Auccts, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans- 
formations. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.r\. With upwards of 700 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. I4r. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection 

of Original Articles on Practical 
Natural History, By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. yx. 6 t/. 

Bible Animals ; a Descrip- 
tion of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Seriptures, from the Ape to the 
Coral. By the Rev. J. G. WooD^ M.A. 
With 112 Vignettes. Svo. (4r. 

The Polar World : a Pop- 
ular Description of Man and Nature in 
the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig. With 
Chromoxylographs, Maps, and Wood- 
outs, Svo. lOr, 6tf. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. Svo.' with 
numerous Illustrations, lor. 6J. 

The Tropical World. By 

Dr, G. Hartwig. With about 200 
lUustralions, Svo. lor. 6f/. 

The Subterranean 

World. By Dr. G. Hartwig. With 
Maps and Wooilcuts. Svo. idr. 6i/. 

The Aerial World ; a Pop- 

ular Account of the Fhciiomenn and 
Life of the Atmosphere. By Dr. 
G. Hartwig. With Map, 8 Chromo- 
xylographs & 60 Woodcuts.Svo. 2is, 
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Maundes’s Treasury of 

Natural Histoty, or Fopuloi Dit.- 
tionaiy of Animited Natuic; m tiliich 
the ZoologiLDi ChaiaLteiislics that dib- 
tinguish the diffuent Classes, Gcncia 
and SpcciLS aic combined ith a s ai icty 
of inteiesting Infoimation illustiatise 
of the Habits, Instincts, and Gencial 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 
Fcp. Svo. wth 900 'Woodcuts, 6 t, 

A Familiar History of 

Birds, lly 1 . Sismi\, 1 ) 0 . late 
Eislion of Xbi >' ich. 1 Cl' 81 o a ith 
'\\ooucuts, 3r. 6/. 

-ftotsks Classified and De- • 

senbed. 1 !\ 1 > Aon Co 11 a. Img- | 
li..h Ld'tiuiib} 1 * 11 . Lvwki NCL, (uiUi 
Lnglish, Cciiiun, and I icnch Syno | 
mmcs), iLSiscd by the Authoi. Post | 
8\o 141. 

The Geology of England j 

and Wales; a Concise Account of . 
the 1 ithological Chaiuctcis, l.eadmg I 
Fossils, and Jxoromic Fioducts of the > 
Kocks. U> 11 U. 'W oomt \kn, E O S. 
Cionn Sto. Map <k ^^oodcuts, 14X. 

The Primaeval World of 

Switzerland. By Fiofcssor Osts si 
IIllk, of the Uniscisity of Zuiich. 
Edited by JtMis llLSttooo, M A 
¥ R h. Ficsident of the Statistical 
Society. 'N\ith Map, 19 Flutes, &. 372 
Woodcuts. 2 sols, 8s o. sSr. 

The Puzzle of Life and 

How it Has Been Put Together : a 
Shoit Histoiy of Vegetable and Animal 
Lafe upon the Eaith fiom the Eailiest 
Times; including an Account of Fie- 
Histoiic Man, his Weapons, Tools, 
and Works. By A. NicoLS, F.R.G S. 
With 12 Illustiations. Ciosin Svo. y. 

The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Priinitive Condition of 
Man ; Mental and Social Condition of 
Savages. By Sir J. Luhbock, Bait 
M.F. F.RS. Third Edition, with 25 
Woodcuts. Svo. i8r. 

The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Biitam. By John Evans, 
F.R.S. With 2 Flates and 476 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, sSx. 


The Elements of Botany 

for Families and Schools. Flesenth 
Edition, lesiscd by fiiDsiAs Moore, 
F.L.S. Fcp. bso Woodcuts, 21. M. 

The Rose Amateur’s 

Guide. By Thomas Ri\ i.rs. Latest 
Edition. Fcp, Svo. 4c. 

A Dictionary of Science, 

Literature, and Art. Rc-cdited by 
the late A\. T. Bavnul (the Author) 
and the Rev. G. \\ . Co\, M.A. 3 vols. 
medium Svo. 631. 

The History of Modem 

Music, a Couise of lectiiics delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Gieat 
Biitain By John III 1 1 VII. .Second 
Edition Ucniy S\o 8s 6ti 

Mr. Hullah’s 2nd Course 

of Lectures on the Ti.insition Feiiod 
of Musical Histoiy, fiom the Buginnmg 
of the Seventeenth to the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Cciitmy . Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. lOr. 61/. 

Stmctural and Physio- ' 

logical Botany. ByOiToW TiiomA, 
Fiotcssoi of Botany at the School of 
Sacnce and Ait, Cologne TinnOated 
and edited by A W. BcNNriT, MA.. 
B.Sc. F.L.b. Lecturei on Botany at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. With about 
600 Woodcuts and a Colouied Map. 
Small Svo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany, 

01 Popnloi Dictionoiy of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; with which is incoipomled 
a Glossaiy of Botanical Terms. Edited 
by J. Livdley, F R.S. and T. 
Moor^ F.L.S. With 274 Woodents 
and 20 Steel Flates. Two Farts, fcp. 
Svo. I2J. 


Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Plants; campiisuig the Spedfic 
Character, Description, Culture, His- 
tory, &C. of all the Plants found in 
Grrat Biitun. WitE upwaids of 
xa,ooo Wo9dcuts. Svo. 42^. 
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De Caisne & Le Maout’s 

System of'Descriptive and Analy- 
tical Botany. Translated by Mrs. 
Hooker ; edited and arranged accord- 
ing to the English Botanical System, by 
J. D. Hooker, M.D. With 5,500 
Woodcuts. Imperial 8 to. 311. (>d. 


Hand-Book of 4- Hardy 

Trees, Shrubs, and Herbanous 
Plants; containing Descriptions &c. 
of the Best Species in Cultivation. 
With 720 Original Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. By W. B. Hejisley. Medium 
8vo. I2r. " 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY, 


Miller’s Elements of Che- 
mistry, Theoretical and Froctical. 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H. 
Macleod, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Fart I. Chemical Physics, Xew 
Edition in the press. 

Fart II. Inorganic Chemistry, 2ix. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, New 
Edition in the press. 

Health in the House : 

Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary 
Physiology in its Application to the 
Daily W'ants of Man and Animals. 
By Mrs. C. M. BUCKTON. Crown 8vo. 
Woodcuts, ax. 

Outlines of Physiology, 

• Human and Comparative. By J. 
Marshall, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the 
University College Hospitu. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 321. 


An Introduction to the 

study of Chemical Philosophy ; or, 
the Principles of Theoretical^ . and K 
Systematic Chemistry. By W. A. 
Tilden, F.C.S. Small 8vo. 3x. fid. 

Select Methods in IChe- 

miral Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By 
Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. I2x. fid. 

A Dictionary of Chemis- 
try and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry WArrs, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists. 7 vols. medium 
8vo. f,v>. ifix. fid. 

Supplementaiy Volume, 

completing the Record ofCheiaical Dis- 
covery to the year iSyfi. 

\Ih pr^ration. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Poems. By W. B. Scott. 

Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L. A. Tadema and W. B. Scott. 
Crown 8vo. 15X. 

Half-hour Lectures on 

the History and Practice of the 
F nib and Ornamental Arts. By W. 
B. Scott. Cr. 8vo. 'Woodcuts, 8x. fid. 

-A Dictionaiy of Artists of 

the English School: Painters, Sculp- 
■tors. Architects, Engravers, and Oma- 
mentists. By S. Redgrave. 8vo. ifir. 


! In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf-World. By Richard 
Doyle. With a Poem by W. Al- 
LiNGHAM. With ifi coloured Plates, 
containing 3fi Designs. Folio, 15X. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome. With go Illustrations 
on Wood from Drawings by G. Scharf. 
Fcp. 4to. 2 IX. 

Miniature Edition, with 

G. Schaif’s go Illustrations reduced in 
Lithography. Imp. ifimo. lox, fid 
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\ 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 

TEnniel's Edition, with 68 Wood En- 
gravings from Original Drawings. Fcp, 
4to. 21/. 

4 

Moorp’s Irish Melodies, 

Maclise’s Edition, with i6l Steel 
Plates. Super n^l 8vo. 2l/. 

The New Testament, 

Illustrated with Wood Engravings after 
the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian 
Sdiool. Crown 4to. 63/. 

Sacred and Legendary 

By Mrs, Jamesun. 6 vols. 
square crown 8vo. price ^£'5. 15/. 6^4 

Legends of the Saints 

and Bllaityrs. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31/. 6d. 
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Legends of theiMonastic 

Orderfla With it Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. 1 VOl. 2If. 

Legends of the Madonna. 

With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 21/. 

The History of our Lord, 

with that of his Types and Precuisois. 
Completed by Lady Eastijike. With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 42s. 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to Sb Panl id London'; 
their Histoiy from the Foundation of 
the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment m 
the Present Cathedral. By W. Long- 
MAN, F.S.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Square crown 8vo. 2lj. 


The USEFUL ARTS, 

The Amateur Mechanics’ 

Practical Handbook ; describiiv the 
diflerent Tools required in the Work- 
shop, the uses of them, and how to use 
them. By A. H. G. Hobson. With 
33 'Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo. zr. 6i4 

The Engineer’s Valuing 

Asaustanb By H. D. IIoskold, 
Civil and Mining Engineer, 16 years 
Mining Engineer to the Dean Forest 
Iron Company. 8vo. [/» fAe press. 

The Whitworth Mea- 
suring^ Machine ; including Descrip- 
■tions of the Surface Plates, Gauges,. and 
other Measuring Instruments made hy 
Sir J. Whitworth, Bart. By T. M:. 
Gtodeve, M.A. and C. P. B. Shel- 
ley, C.E. Fcp. 4to. with 4 Plates 
and 44 'Woodcuts. [AAmip ready. 

Industrial Chemistry; a 

Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Transla- 
tion of Stchmonn and Englei's German 
Edition of Payen’s ' Precis de Chimie 
Industrielle,’ I7 Dr. J. D. Barry. 
With Clmptcrs on the Chemistry of the 
Metals, by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 
Plates & Woodcuts. [/» the press. 


MANUFACTURES, &o. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of 

Architectiire, with above 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. Revised and extended 1 ^ W- 
Pafworth. 8vo. jzr. fsd. 

4 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- 
ple, Mechanical, and Ornamental, By 
W. H. Northcott. Second Edition, 
with 338 Illustrations. 8vo. i8x. 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 
and other Details. By C. L. East- 
lake. With about 90 Illustrations, 
Square crown 8vo. 14/. 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. ^ R. S. Culley, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Engineer-in-ChiM 
of Telegraphs to the Post-Office, 8vo. 
Plates & Woodcuts, i6r. 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Eng^e, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navi^tiAi, Rail- 
ways and A^cultura By T. Bourne, 
C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 4^, 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. Fcp, 8vo. Woodcuts, 6r. 
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Catechisfli of the Steam 

Engine^ in its rarious Applications. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Fcp. 8vo. 

. Wo^cuts, its. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine By J. Bourne, C.E. form- 
ing a Key to the Author’s Catechism of 
the Steam Engine. Fcp. Syo. Wood- 
cuts, gs. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cresy, C.E. 
With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

lire’s Dictionaiy of Arts, 

Manufacture^ and Ames. .Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged by R. 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted fay numerous 
contributors. With a, 100 Woodcuts. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. ,^5. jr. 

VoL. IV. Supplementary, completing all 
the Departments of the Dictionary to 
the beginning of the year 1877, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Practical Treatise on Me- 

tallurgy. Adapted from the last 
, German Edition of Professor Kerl’s 
Metallurgy by W. Crookes^ F.R.S. 
&c. and E. Rokrig, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. with 625 Woodcuts. £4. igs. 

The Theory of Strains in 

Girders and aunilar Structures, with 
Observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Ma- 
terials. By B. B. Stoney, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. Royal 8vo. with 5 
Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 361. 

Treatise on Mills and 

MiUworlc. By Sir W. Fairdairn, 
Bt. ^Yith 18 Plates and 322 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32r. 


Useful Information for 

. Engineers. By Sir W. Fairbairn, 
Bt. With many Plates and Woodcuts. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 311. &/. 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes. By Sir W. Fairb.airn, 
Bt. With 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 
8vo. l6r. 

Practical Handbook of 

Dyeing and Calico-Printing. By 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. With 
numerous Illustrations and speSlniSns'* 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8vo. 421. 

Anthracen; its Constitution, 

Properties, Manufacture, and Deriva- 
tives, including Artificial Alizarin, An- 
thrapurpurin, &c. with their Applica- 
tions in Dyeing and Printing. By G. 
Auerbach. Translated by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. 8vo. i2r. 

Mitchell’s Manual of 

Practical Assaying. Fourth Edition, 
revised, with the Recent Discoveries 
incorporated, by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, 3ir. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; comprising the Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture, Floricul- 
ture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 
Svo. 2ir. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Agriculture ; comprising the Lay- 
ing-out, Improvement, and Manage- 
ment of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture. With i,iao 
Woodcuts. Svo. 2lj. 


RELIGIOUS and 

An Expbsition of the 39 

Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. By 
E. H. Browne, D.D. Bishop of Win- 
chester. Latest Edition. Svo. i6r. 


MORAL WORKS. 

An Introduction to the 

Theology of the Church of England, 
in an Exposition of the 39 Articles. By 
T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 
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Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Svo. lis. 

» 

Sermons Chiefly on the 

Interpretation of Scripture. By the 
late Kev. Thomas Arnou), 1 ).D. 
Svo. Is. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the 

Chapel of Rugby School ; with an 
Address before Confirmation. By 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 
If rice 3r. 6 ( 1 . 

Christian Life, its Course, 

its Hindrances, and its Helps ; Ser- 
mons preached mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. By Thomas Arnold, 
D.D. Svo. js. 6 ( 1 . 

Christian Life, its Hopes, 

its Fears, and its Close; Sermons 
preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby 
School. By Thomas Ar.vold, D.D. 
Svo. IS. G(f. 

Synonyms of the Old Tes- 
tament, their Bearing on ChrLstian 
Faith and Practice. By the Rev. R. B. 
Girulkstone. Svo. I5r. 

The Primitive and Ca- 
tholic Faith in Relation to the 
Church of England. By the Rev. B. j 
W. Savilk, JI.A. Svo. ^ s . 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
Henry Rogers. Latest Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. Sr. 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith. By IIknry Rogers. Latest- 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 3r. 6 ( 1 . 

Three Essays on Reli- 
gion: Nature; the Utility of Religion; 
'nieism. By John Stuart Mili.. 
Svo. lor. 6d. 


A Critical and Gram-. 

matical Commentary on St Paul’s 
Epistles. By C. T. Ellicott, D.D. 
Svo. Galatians, Ss. 6>d. Ephesians, 
Sr. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, lor. 6d. 
Fhilippians, Colossians, & Philemon, 
lor. &f. Thessalonians, yr. 6d. 

The Life and Epistles of 

St Paul. By Kev. \V.^ Conybeare; 
M. A. and Very Rev. John Saul How- 
son, D.D. Dean of Chester. Three 
Editions, copiously illustrateil. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Ulnstrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42r. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown Svo. 2lr. 

Studentfs Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 

I vol. crown Svo, gr. 

Evidence of the Truth of 

the Christian Religion derived from' 
the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By 
ALE.\jiND£R Keith, D.D. 40th 
Edition, with numerous Plates. Square 
Svo. I2r. 6d. or in post Svo. with 5 
Plates, 6s. 

The Prophets and Pro- 
phecy in Iwael; an Historical and’ 
Critical Inquiry. By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Prof, of Theol. in the Univ. of LeydeiL 
Translated frofat the Dutch by the Rev. 
A, Milroy, M.A. with an Introduc- 
tion by J. Muir, D.C.L. Svo. 2tr. 

Mythology among the 

Hebrews and its Historical Develop- 
ment. By IcNA7. Goldziher, Ph.D. 
Translated by Russell Martineau, 
M.A. Svo. 16s. 

Historical and Critical 

Commentruy on the Old Testament ; 
with a New Translation. ^ M. M. 
Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. I. Genems,' 
Svo. tSr. or adapted for the General 
Reader, I2r. Vol. II. Exodus, 157. or 
adapted for the General Reader, I2r. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 1^. ot 
adapted for the General Raider, Sr. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 157. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Sr, 
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Commentaries, bj^e Rev. 


The History and Litera- 
ture of the Isruelitea, according to 
the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. 
By C. Be Rothschild & A. Be 
Rothschild, a vols. crown 8vo. 
lar. 6d. Abidged Edition, l voL fcp. 
8vo. y. Sd. 

Ewald’s History of IsraeL 

Translated from the German by J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A. with Preface by R. 
Martineau, M.A. 5 vois. 8vo. 63^. 

Ewald’s Antiquities of 

IsriMl. Translated from the German 
by H. S. Solly, M. A. 8to. lar. 6d. 

Behind the Veil ; an Out- 
line of Bible Metaphysics compared 
with Ancient and Modem Thought 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of St Paul’s. 8vo. loi. 6d. 

The Trident, the Cres- 
cent & the Croas ; a View of the 
Relirious History of India during the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and 
Christian Periods. By the Rev. J. 
Vaughan, Nineteen Years Missionary 
■ in India. 8vo. gj. 6d. 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Bevdopment of Human Nature. By 
Andrew Jukes. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all Things ; with 
some Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspimtion of Ploly Scrip- 
ture. By A. Jukes. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 

History of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe in the time of Calvin. 
By the Rev. J. H. Merle B’Au- 
BiGNf, B.B. Translated by W. L. 
R. Cates. 7 vols. 8vo. price £i. iix. 

VoL. Vlfl. translated ly W. L. R. Cates, 
and completing the English Edition of 
Br. B’AubignE's Work, is in the press. 

4 

Supernatural Religion ; 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Bivine 
Revelation, a vols. 8vo. 24s, 


W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Rector of St. 
Simon and SL Jude, Manchester. 

Epistle to the Romans, crown Bvo. y. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 4s, 61I, 

St John’s Gospel, lor. 6d. • 

An Introduction to the 

study of the New Testament, 

Exegetical, and Theological. By the 
Rev. S. Bavidson, B.B. 1 ,.L.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30ir. 

Passing Thoughts jpn 

Religion. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Fcp. 8va y. 6d. . 

Thoughts for the Age. 

by Elizabeth M. Sewell. New 
^ition. Fcp. 8vo. 3r. 6d. 

Some Questions of the 

Bay. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Self-examination before 

Confirmation. By Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 32mo. ix. &/. 

Preparation for the Holy 

Communion ; the Bevotions chiefly 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Elizabeth M. Sewell. 32mo. y. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 

Entire Worlrs ; with Life by Bishop 
Heber. Revised and corrected 1 y the 
Rev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols. £S' S't. 

Hymns of Praise and 

Prayer. Corrected and edited hf 
Rev. John Martineau, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. 32mo. ix. f)d. 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays throughout 
the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.B. Fcp. 8vo. 5x. i8mo. 2x. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns 

translated from the German by Miss C. 
WlNKWORTH. Fcp. 8va S^. 
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Hours of Thought on 

Sacred Things ; a Volume of Ser- 
mons. By James Martineau, D.D. 
I.L.D. Crown 8 to, Price yj. 6tf. 

Endeayours after the 

Christian Life ; Discourses. By 
James Martineai;, D.D. LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. yr. td. 


The Pentateuch' & Book 

of Joshua Critically Examined. 
By J. W. CoLENSO, D.D. Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch and the Moabite Stone ; with 
Appendices. By J. W. Colenso, 
D.D. Bishop or Natal. 8vo. lar. 
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Journal of a Residence in 

Vienna and Berlin daring the event- 
ful Winter 1805-6. By the late Henry 
Reeve, M.D. Published I7 his Son. 
Crown 8vo. 8r. 6 d. 

One Thousand Miles up 

the Nile; a Journey through Egypt 
and Nubia to the Second Cataract. 
By Ameua B. Edwards. With Fac- 
similes of Inscriptions, Ground Flans, 
Two Coloured Maps, and 80 Illustra- 
tions enmved on Wood from Draw- 
ings by ue Author. Imperial 8vo. 421. 

The Indian Alps, and How 

vre Croned them: a Narrative of 
Two Years' Residence in the Eastern 
Himalayas, and Two Months’ Tour into 
the Interior. By a Lady Pioneer. 
With Illustrations from Original Draw- 
ings by the Author. Imperial 8vo. 421. 

Discoveries at Ephesus, 

Including the Site and Renuiins of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. 
Wood, F.S.A. With ay Lithographic 
Plates and 4a Wood Engravings. Me- 
dium Svo. 63r. 

Through Bosnia and the 

Herzeg^ovina on Foot during the 
Insurrectioii, August and September 
1875. By Arthur J. Evans, B.A. 
F.S.A. Second Edition. Map & 
Illustrations. Svo. i8r. 

Italian Alps ; Sketches in 

the Mountains of Ticino^ Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Venetia. By Dou- 
glas W. Freshfield. Square crown 
8vo. Illustrations, I5r. 


Over the Sea and Far 

Away ; a Narrative of a Ramble 
round the World. By T. W. Hinch- 
LIFF, M.A. F.R.G.S. Prmident of 
the Alpine Club. With 14 full-page 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Me- 
dium Svo. air. 

The Frosty Caucasus; an 

Account of a Walk through Part of the 
Range, and of an Ascent of Elbmz in 
the Summer of 1874. ByF.C. Grove. 
With Eight Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown Svo. price 15/. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese; 

an Account of the People and the 
Land, in their Social, Sporting, and 1 
Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Baillie Grohman. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 141. 

Two Years in Fiji, a De- 
scriptive Narrative of a Residence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands. By Litton 
Forbes, M.D. Croim Svo. &. &/. 

Memorials of the Dis- 
covery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers lalands, from 
1615 to 1685. By Major-General J. 
H. Lefroy, R.A. C.B. F.R.S. &c. 
Governor of the Bermudas. Svo. with 
Map. [At the frets. 

Eight Years in Ce/lon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, yr. 6 d. 
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The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Woodcuts, Jt. bd. 
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The Dolomite Moun- 
tains. Excursions through Tyrol, 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli, liy J. 
Gilbrrt and G. C. Churchili., 
F.R.G.S. Square crown 8vo. Illus- 
trations, 2lr. 

The Alpine Club Map of 

the Chaim of Mont Blanc,' from an 
actual Survey in 1863-1864. By A. 
Adams-Reilly, F. R. G. .S. In Chromo- 
lithography, on extra stout drawing 
paper lOr. or mounted on can^■as in a 
folding case I2r. 6if. 

The Alpine Club Map of 

the Valpelline, the Val Toumanche, 
and the Southern Valleys of the 
Chain of Monte Rosa, from .actual 
Survey. By A. Auams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. Price 6s. on extra stout 
drawing paper, or Js. 6d. mounted in a 
foiding case. 

Untrodden Peaks and 

Unfrequented Valleys ; a Midsummer 
Ramhic among the Dolomites. By 
Amei.iaB. Edwards. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. air. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, 

for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Chakmis Packe. Crown 8vo. yr. 
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! The Alpine Club Map of 

j Switzerland, with parts of the Neigh- 
bIlU^illg Countries, on the scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. Edited hy R. C. 
N1CIIUI.S, F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets 
in I’ lri folio, price 42r. colouwd, or 34s. 
uncoi'iured. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President 
of the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with 
Maps and other Illustrations. 

The Eastern Alps, lo^. 6d 
Central Alps, including «li 

the Ubcrland District, Js. 6d. 

Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Kosa, Zermatt, &c. 
Price 6f/. 

Introduction on Alpine 

Travelling in general, and on the 
I Geologj’ of the Alps. Price is. Either 
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Introduction prefixed, ix. extra. The 
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Ten separate Parts, or districts, price 
2x. 6i/. each. 

How to see Norway? By 

J. R. Campuell. Fcp. Svo. Map & 
Woodcuts, 5 j. 
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Whispers from Fairy- 
land. By the Right Hon. E. II. 
K.NA'rCIIIlULL-HUCESSEN, M.P. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. dr. 

Higgledy-Piggledy ; or. 

Stories for Everybody and Every- 
body’s Children. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. Knatcihiull-Hugessek, M.P. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6r. 

Becker’s Gallus ; or Roman 

Scenes of the Time of Augustus. Post 
Svo. Js. 6d. 

Becker’s Charicles: Illus- 
trative of Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Post Svo. yr. 6d. 
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The Modern Novelist’s 

Library. 

Lothair. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Beacon'SFIELD. Price zr. boards ; or 
Zr. ftd. ciolh, 

Atherstone Priory, zr. boards; ar.&f. cloth. 
Mile. Mori, zx. boards ; 2s. G</. cloth. 

.The Burgomaster’s Family, ax. & zi. &/. 
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Bramley-Moore’s Six Sisters of the 
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Elsa, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. 

Price ax. boards ; ax. 6 d. cloth. 
Unawares, a Story of an old French 
Town. Price zr. boards ; ax. &/. cloth. 


Stories and Tail's. By 

Elizabeth M. Sewell. Cabinet' 
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Tales of Ancient Greece. 

By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late 
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Milton’s Lycidas. Edited, 
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Jerram, M.A. Cro^vn 8vo. ax. Gif. 

Lays of Ancient Rome; 

with Ivry and the Armada. By Loro 
Macaulay. iGmo. 31. Gif. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Andent Rome. With 90 lllusiralions 
on Wood from Drawings by G. ScMARF. 
Fcp. 4to, zix. 

Miniature Edition of Lord 

Macaulay’s Lays of Andent Rome. 
with G. .Scharfs 90 Illustrations reduced 
in Lithography. Imp. iGmo. lox. Gif. 

Horatii Opera. Library 

Edition, with English Notes, Marpnal 
References & various Readings. Edited 
ly the Rev. J. E. Yosge, M.A. 8vo. 
price aix. 

Southey’s Poetical 

Works, with the Author’* last,.Cor!-., . 
rections and Additions, Medium 8vo. 
with Portiut, I 4 r- 
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Beowulf, a Heroic Poem 

of the Eighth Century (Anglo-Saxon 
Text and English Translation), 'withx 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. 
By Tucimas Arnold, M.A. 8vo. lax. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

a vols. fcp. ovo, lox. 

First Series, containing ‘Divided,’ ‘The 
Star’s Monument,’ Ac. Fcp. 8vo. 5x. 
Second Series, 'A Story of Doom,’ 

‘ Gladys and her Island,’ &c. S-r. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

First Series, with nearly loo Woodcut 
lUustrations. Fcp. 4to. aix. 

The Iliad of Homer, Ho- 

mometrically translated by C. B. 
Cayley, Translator of Dante’s Comedy, 
&c. 8vo. lax. Gif. 

The ./Eneid of Virgil. 

Translated into English Vers^ By J. 
CoNiNGTON, M.A. Crown ova gx. 

Bowdler’s Family Shak- 

spcBi^ Cheaper Geauinc Edition, 
pQinplete in i vol. medium Svo. large 
'■'type, wth 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
X4r. or in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
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RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT. &c. 


Annals of the Road; or, 

Notes on Moil and Stage-Coaching in 
Grat Britain. By Captain Malet, 
iSth Hnssais. To which are added 
Essays on die Road, by 'Nimrod. 
WiA 3 Woodcuts and lo Coloured 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 3lr. 


Down the Road ; or, Re- 
miniscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Reynardsok. 
Second Edition, mth 12 Coloured 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ir. 


Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of 

Rural Sports; Complete Accounts, 
Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, 
of Hunting, Shootiiig, Fishing, Racing, 
&c. With above 600 Woodcnts (20 
from Designs by J. Leech). 8vo. 2ir. 

A Book on Angling ; or, 

Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch ; including full Illustrated Lists 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post Svo. Portrait and Plates, l^r. 

Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisher- 
men: comprising the Chief Methods 
of Hook and Line Fishing, a glance at 
Nets, and remarks on Boats and Boat- 
ing. Post Svo. Woodcuts, l2r. 

The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 

mology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo. I4r. 


Horses and Stables. By 

Colonel F. Fitzwycram, XV. the 
Kilims Hussars. With 24 Plates of 
' Illustrations. Svo. lor. 6d. 


Youatt on the JElorse. 

Revised and enlarged by W. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S. Svo. Woodcuts, I2r. 6^. 

Youatt’s Work on the 

Dog. Revised and enlarged. Svo. 
Woodcuts, 6 s. 

The Dog in Health .and* 

Disease. By Stonehenge. With 
73 Wood Engravings. Square crown 
Svo. Js. &/. 

The Greyhound. By 

Stonehenge. Revised Edition, with 
25 Portraits of Gn^hounds, ftc. 
Square crown Svo. 15J. 

Stables and Stable Fit- 
tings. By W. Milks. Imp. Svo. 
with 13 Plates, 15/. 

The Horse’s Footf and 

How to keep it Sound. By W. 
Miles. Imp. Svo. Woodcuts, I2j. 6r/. 

A Plain Treatise on 

Horse-shoeing. 'By W. Miles. Post 
Svo. Woodcuts, 2s. 6 d. 

Remarks on Horses’ 

Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. ' By 
W. Milks. Post Sva ir. 6 d. 


The Oz, his Diseases and 

their Treatment; with an Essay on 
Parturition in the Cow. By J. R. 
Dobson, M.R.C.V,S. Crown Svo. 
Illustrations^ js. 6 d. 
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INFORMATION. 


Maunder’s Treasury of 

Knowledge and Libraiy of Refer- 
ence ; comprising an English Diction- 
aiy and Grammar, Uiiive^ Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, Synopsis of the Peerage, 
Useful Tables, &c. Fcp. 8vo. dr. 

JVEaunder’s Biographical 

Treasury. Latest Edition, recon- 
einicted and partly re-written, with 
above 1,600 additional Memoirs, by 
W. L. R. Cates. Pep. 8vo. dr. 

■ 

Maunder’s Scientific and 

Literary Treasury; a Popular En- 
cyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and 
Art Latest Edition, in part re- 
written, with above l,oao new articles, 
by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 8vo. dr. 

Maunder’s Treasuiy of 

Geography, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by 
W. Huohk-S, F.R.G..S. With 7 Maps 
and Id Plates. Fcp. 8vo. dr. 
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Maunder’s Historical 

Treasury; General Introductory Out- 
line of Universal History, and a Series 
of Separate Histories. Revised by the 
Rev. G. W. Co.\, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. dr. 

Maunder’s Treasury of 

Natural History; or. Popular Dic- 
. tiontiry of Zoology. Revised and 
corrected Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 
900 Woodcuts, dr. 

The Treasury of Bible 

Kiowledg^ ; being a Dictionary of 
the Boohs, Persons, Places, Events, 
and other Matters of which mention is 
made in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. 
J. AYKE, M.A. With Maps, Plates, 
and many Woodcuts. Fcp. 8va dr. 

A Practical Treatise on 

Brewing ; with Formulie for Public 
Brewers it Instructions for Private Fam- 
ilies. By W. Black. 8yo. lor. drf. 


Chess Openings. ByF.W. 

LiONGmak, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. or. 6 d. 

English Chess Problems. 

Edited by J. Pierce, M.A. and W. 

T. Pierce. With do8 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. lar. ddl 

The Theory of the Mo- 
dem Scientific Game of 'Whist. 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. is. dif. 

The Correct Card; or, 

How to Play at Whist; a Whist 
Catechism. By Captain A. Campbell- 
Walker, F.R.G.S. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. is. td. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a 

Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. 
Twenty-Fourth Edition, corrected and 
extended. Fcp. 8vo. gs, 

Pewtner’s Compre- 

hennve Spedfier; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of 
Building-Artificer’s Work. Edited by 
W. Young. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Hints to Mothers on the 

Manag^ement of their Health during 
I the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Fcp. Svo, is. 6 d. 

The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and 
Disease. By Thosias Bull, M.D, 
Fcp. Svo. 2J. 6 d, 
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The Treasury of Botany, 

or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; with wMcIp is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With *74 Woodcuts and 20 
Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. Svo. isr. 
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The Elements of Bank- 
ings. By H. D. Macleod, M.A. 
Second liAition. Ciown 8vo. Js. 


The Theory and Practice 

of Bankings. By II. U. MtciroD, 
2 loK. 810 261. 


and CItu Procedure as Kcconsti acted 
undei the Judicatuic Acts, including 
the Act of 1876 , -with Comments on 
then Isflect and Opeiation. By W. 
F I'lM ASON, Baiiistei at-L^ir. Cronm 
Svo. lor. 6£ 

Willich’s Popular Tables 
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Table of Moitality, the value of Life- 
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